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IT HELPS YOU ALONG.* 

A wealthy merchant recently said: 

“TI employ a great many men, and it is a noteworthy iact that those 
holding the most responsible positions are all insured for amounts 
proportionate to their income.” 

This struck me as peculiar at first, but on introspection I found after 
all it was a most reasonable state of affairs. The men displayed good 
business sense when they decided to carry insurance—showed by their 
resolutions in this regard that they were possessed of qualities of 
heart and mind that make for success in business. 

A man who is careful in conserving his own interests in a legitimate 
way will necessarily, from force of habit, exercise the same foresight 
and care in discharging duties devolving upon him in any station of 
life, and these qualities, like the city on the hill, cannot be hid, but push 
their possessor into notice where they are appreciated and rewarded. 

I am a great advocate and believer in life insurance, not for its 
intrinsic value alone, but more on account of its undeniable elevating 
influence. 

The mere fact that a man has a policy, no matter how small, gives 
him an aim in life, and is an incentive to frugality and temperateness. 

It is also indicative of correct principles, for the holder of a policy 
takes it for one of several good reasons: 

1. Because he wishes to provide with certainty for the comfort 
of those dependent upon him in event of his decease. 

2. For his own use in less productive years of life. 

3. As a means of compelling thrift, which is a rare quality. 

4. As an investment which will never cause him loss or worry. 

The head of another large business house said: 

“Of course we bond our employees; but our experience and ob- 
servation have shown us that men who carry life insurance are less 
apt to go wrong than those who are uninsured. ‘The very qualities that 
induce a man to take out a policy and maintain it, are the ones that 
make honor and success. 


“Then, too, we like a man better for his being insured, and we sel- 


dom are wrong in our estimate of his capability and honesty when 
we have learned that he is a life policyholder. 

“Every member of our firm, and the heads of departments holding 
responsible positions, carry life insurance.” 

There are many other ways in which life insurance gives business 
confidence. Leaders in various activities are extending their credit 
and protecting their business, as well as their families, through life 
insurance. 

When the successful development of an enterprise is dependent on 
the life, brains and energy of a single or several individuals, it is no 
uncommon thing for those having their money at stake to require pro- 
tection through ample insurance on such lives. 

It is told of a banker that if one of his investments went wrong, 
or business or property was discovered to have a doubtful future, or 
appeared risky, he immediately insured his life for the amount of the 
questionable asset, so that in event of his death his family would not 
be embarrassed financially. 

Strange to say, he died unexpectedly after an illness of two weeks. 
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He left a large estate of over half a million of life insurance, proving 
the wisdom of his investments. 

All through the notable career of James A. Garfield he paid fre- 
quent and high tribute to the life insurance policy on which he bor- 
rowed the money that put him through college. A life insurance poilcy 
makes a man a capitalist. It gives him a sense of proprietorship and 
self-respect he has never felt before. In no other way can he so 
speedily acquire an estate, excepting by an inheritance. 

It is about the only property that is always worth one hundred cents 
on the dollar to an estate. Real estate frequently brings about 66 2-3 
cents on the dollar, while the shrinkage in stocks may be even greater. 

The individual system of saving might be all right if it were per- 
sistent and certain in ultimate results; but death, misfortune, ill 
health and many other things may break it up and annihilate the 
savings of a lifetime. 

A proof of this is that “only five people out of one hundred ulti- 
mately succeed in life, as shown by the observations of one of the 
managers of R. G. Dun & Co., General Henry S. Dearborn, who was 
Collector of the Port of Boston for twenty years. as well as by those 
of other statisticians. 

There is also said to be in Harvard College library a record showing 
that over ninety per cent of the estates settled in the probate offices 
in Boston are insolvent. 

These facts certainly show that it is far safer to be one of a com- 
pany of thousands of persons who have combined to make good the 
losses that may come to any man, than to take all of the chances 
alone and, worst of all, make those dependent upon you take the 
chances and risk distressing hardships. 

Because a man has not the force of character to save he should not, 
as a matter of justice, rob others of their savings to relieve him and 
his family in adversity, because such provident persons happen to be his 
kin, have a kindly feeling for him or respond to the appeals of charity. 
Yet, how many people are burden-bearers through this very kind of 
injustice. 

The income of no man truly belongs to him until he shall have in 
reserve sufficient funds to meet those contingencies which all ex- 
perience shows come into the lives of the great majority of people. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt ferried his own boat. John Jacob Astor sold 
apples on the streets of New York. Jay Gould was a book agent. 
John D. Rockefeller worked in a machine shop. A. T. Stewart began 
as a school teacher. John Wanamaker started life at $1.25 a week, 
and Andrew Carnegie at $2.50. | 

There is scarcely one thrifty, industrious American who cannot save 
sufficient to buy a life insurance estate of at least $1000, while it is 
possible for many thousands to do much more. 

The productive years of a man’s life are between twenty and fifty, 
and he should care for his life insurance during this period, so that 
after this time it will care for him. 

The vounger a man begins to save through life insurance the better 
—it is the one investment where age counts. A twenty-payment policy 
issued at age twenty will require savings of nearly $100 less per 
thousand than the same policy issued at age thirty; while the policy 
issued at age forty will require nearly $250 more. 
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Life insurance means saving, not spending, and saving is not so 
much a matter of income as force of character. 

“T can hardly make ends meet now,” is the excuse for not insuring 
of the man whose yearly income is five thousand, as well as that of 
the man who receives $500. 

“Not one salaried man in a thousand realizes, as he draws his 
salary, he has been selling himself, his strength and his future pros- 
pects on the instalment plan,” and that the best of his life has gone 
with it. 

Don’t you know any poor old man who for years and years drew a 
good salary, but saved none of it? Don’t you know we are all alike, 
and that if you keep on as at present you may be in that old man’s 
place? 

Every man should pay himself a salary to create and keep growing 
a reserve fund to cover this loss of youth, strength and future pros- 
pects. This reserve fund should be kept apart from his other posses- 
sions, where it will be absolutely secure and increase in value; this 
may be accomplished through life insurance. 

Russell Sage spoke from experience when he said, “The truly suc- 
cessful man is he who appreciates that a penny saved is a_ nickel 
made.” 

Our great men all realized this fact, and not one of them started 
out in life with your chances or capital. 


The Spectator Company will be glad to receive inquiries from managers 
and general agents regarding the issuance of this article in leaflet form. 





A FIELD EXPERIENCE AND SOME OF ITS LESSONS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

A few years ago one of our new district agents became discouraged 
and I was sent to brighten him up. I spent about a month in the field 
with him, and did what I could to clear up the mystery of life in- 
surance. On the whole I suppose that I helped him, but the train- 
ing of men was then new to me, and I made some painful errors. 
Probably I acquitted myself as well as I could have expected under the 
circumstances, but at the,time the lack of something on my part was a 
source of humiliation to me. It is important to me to be right, and 
I listen, perhaps, too readily to suggestions which throw doubt on my 
conduct. At any rate, the district agent and I had frequent and un- 
edifying discussions which disgusted us both, and I have drawn some 
lessons from my experience which I hope may be helpful to others. 

First, elaborate explanation or lecturing is to be avoided in unsys- 
tematic and verbal teaching. In the school room a text book is 
attacked piecemeal, and everything in it is reviewed again and again. 
Parts of it are even committed to memory and a large quantity of well- 
selected illustrations may be beneficial. But in the irregular and slip- 
shod method of teaching a practical art a continuous flow of talk from 
the teacher is confusing to the learner. The teacher knows nothing 
of pedagogy. By a slow, tortuous, and often painful process, he has 
come to have a vast amount of information in his mind. But it is 
mere chaos, and he has but little control over it. When he attempts 
to instruct he sets his vocal organs in motion as he would turn the 
valve of a hydrant, and pours out a flood of facts, statistics and illus- 
trations. He becomes enthusiastic and excited in describing successful 
cases, grows wonderfully discursive and forgets the point entirely. 
The learner is thus left to welter in a “slough of unintelligible learn- 
ing,” and his own thinking is usually so vague and chaotic that he does 
not suspect that the method of instruction is faulty. If he has the 
grace of humility he may even imagine that the trouble is with him- 
self, and so refrains from offering what might be helpful criticism. 

In attempting to teach a man how to write life insurance the best 
method is simply to state a principle at first. It should subsequently 
be re-stated and emphasized only when conditions and circumstances 
demonstrate it. If the teacher obtains an application, almost by main 
force, it illustrates that prospects sometimes must be pressed. They 
must have decisions made for them, and a concrete example is more 
impressive than ten hours of abstract exposition would be. If the 
learner is present at the demonstration and has his attention called 
to the successful application of the principle he will not heed to hear 
extensive theorizing about it. 

The district agent imagined that he had lost some applications by 
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lack of caution. He permitted himself to solicit in broad daylight 
without watching for spies. Later his indiscretion seemed to be costly. 
Competitors noted his movements and tampered with his prospects. 
When I first visited him he suggested that we reconnoitre before start- 
ing upon a canvass. He led me down unfrequented streets and alleys, 
and even when making a long drive into the country took a circuitous 
route. These maneuvers excited my astonishment, as I had always 
solicited in large cities, and had never been troubled by the espionage 
of rivals. At first I gave him a kindly, but long and eloquent dis- 
course upon abstract courage, and endeavored to impress upon him 
that he should have more confidence in his ability to cope with com- 
petitors. But my exhortation, apparently, did not sink in. Every day 
or two he would break for cover, and I had to head him off and turn 
him about-face. I grew weary of his timidity, and, finally, after check- 
ing him in some attempted flight, began to upbraid him somewhat 
sarcastically. In this I made a radical mistake. After telling him 
once that racing down dirty and unfrequented streets is unnecessary, 
cowardly and unbusinesslike, I should have smiled at his suggestions 
and enforced the lesson merely by setting a proper example. Courage, 
and other attributes, perhaps, may be developed in a man by exercise, 
but they cannot be talked into him off-hand. I simply fretted and 
perplexed the agent by my lectures, and did not in any wise help him. 
My error should be suggestive to all instructors. 

The inexperienced teacher, and I mean now inexperienced in the 
sense of lacking systematic training, is likely to be too exacting. He 
overestimates the capacity of those he is instructing. After I had been 
a few days with the district agent and had looked over the field, we 
began an active canvass. We were working in an agricultural district, 
in an isolated part of the State, and the farmers had not been much 
troubled by solicitors. They were industrious and thrifty, but carried 
no policies. They had telephones in their houses and could be reached 
through a local exchange. I assigned the making of appointments to 
the district agent, because he knew the prospects and had already 
interviewed some of them. When I told him to call up a particular 
farmer he made the memorandum promptly, but there his promptness 
ceased. He delayed and vacillated, and when I reminded him of his 
neglect he often astonished me by acting as if he had heard of the 
matter for the first time. Sometimes he would promise me repeatedly 
that he would arrange an appointment, and finally seek to evade it 
by telling me that the prospect was peculiar, sensitive or not likely 
to be interested in insurance, and that he did not wish to bore any- 
body. Again I lapsed into my old habit of trying to reform him by 
talk, and we had many unpleasant and unedifying discussions. All 
that the situation demanded was continued patience. I should have 
taken his procrastination as a matter of course, and reminded him of 
the unmade appointments without laying any stress on his failings. 
If I had been asked at the time for an opinion I should have said that 
he would never be a very large or a particularly successful writer. His 
temperament and general make-up were such that he could hardly 
hope to be more than a comfortable plodder with an annual record of 
forty or fifty thousand. And yet I treated his shortcomings with as 
little mercy as I should had I thought that he would become a million 
dollar producer. 

My expectations were unreasonable. When we aim to produce the 
general effect of raising men’s spirits, it is probably best to tell them 
that they have unlimited powers. But in every-day contact with 
them, and especially in teaching them, we must recognize their limita- 
tions and take their failures as a matter of course. The majority of 
the insurance writers will always be plodders. They will never write 
more than fifty or seventy-five thousand a year. It is a delusion to 
hope that any of this class can be transformed into great writers. 
Occasionally some genius will spring up and suddenly develop almost 
miraculous ability, but he ought to show his earmarks from the be- 
ginning. Those who have no earmarks may be safely regarded as be- 
1onging to the ordinary class. In dealing with this ordinary class. 
agency directors, field superintendents and all those who may instruct 
beginners should exercise tact and patience. The average man, what- 
ever his calling may be, must absolutely be kept at his work! He will 
trifle, procrastinate and languish without supervision. When he un- 
dertakes to write life insurance from his own initiative he will become 
an artistic idler if he is not the object of eternal vigilance. No amount 
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of fretting, fuming or lecturing will ever transform him or obviate 
the necessity of keeping at him. His limitations are a fact, which must 
be acepted and treated with a kind of machine-like tact, patience and 
repetition. 

Finally, harmonious co-operation is rarely possible between two 
entire strangers. The district agent and I were nearing middle life 
when we met for the first time. He had always lived in a small 
country town and I in a great city. Our standards of everything 
were entirely different, but we unconsciously applied them to each 
other. For a time a mutual misunderstanding was inevitable, but in 
the course of two or three months of intimate association we should 
have adapted ourselves to each other, and our clashes would have 
been reduced to a minimum. 

Adaptability must be developed between the teacher and learner 
before any effective instruction can occur. The insurance agent who 
has to teach men should, therefore, study each individual carefully and 
thoroughly before he attempts to lay down the law. He should win the 
confidence of the learner by degrees and not try to take him by storm. 
The learner will not understand him or believe in him immediately, 
and until such understanding and belief take place, not much progress 
can be made. Entire confidence and harmony should exist between 
instructor and learner, and prolonged lectures, discussions and _ re- 
criminations will do harm rather than good. 

Such are a few of the lessons which are to be deduced from my 
experience of long ago, although I have been many years in getting 
them thus clearly before my mind. 





HUMOR IN STATISTIC-GATHERING. 

A fund of abundant humor is scarcely to be expected from the pre- 
paration of a table of mortality statistics. Nevertheless, occasions for 
smiling, and even for laughter, are found in reading the application 
papers stored by the thousands in the vaults of life insurance com- 
panies. Many data had to be collected from such papers by the lead- 
ing companies of the United States for the specialized mortality in- 
vestigation, made under the direction of the Actuarial Society of 
America. 

Among the somewhat humorous phases of this preliminary work a 
not uncommon one was the finding of a more or less severe hit at 
medical men, of the sort that people in general are prone to make— 
until some personal need arises demanding professional aid. One 
man’s answer to the question as to the name of his regular medical 
attendant is emphatic: ‘Haven't one, and never intend to.” 

Another, referring to his father’s death, says: “I don’t know 
whether the disease or the doctors killed him—I think it was both.” 
Not a few consider that they have given information quite full enough 
in stating that such or such a relative died “‘from natural causes’ — 
in which case, it is to be presumed, the physician is fully exculpated. 

Occasionally the local medical examiner himself is “‘pleased to be 
facetious,” as the wife of Goldsmith’s “Vicar” would say. One, in 
reporting upon an applicant,’states that “his teeth are discolored by 
tobacco, but the use of this (I am sorry to say) is hardly likely to 
shorten his life.” Another applicant is reported upon thus: ‘“‘He is 
now the picture of health and sobriety. What he may become, heaven 
only knows.” That one medico, at least, is not inclined to overesti- 
mate the work of his profession is evident from his statement that a 
certain person has “apparently enjoyed good health all his life, having 
had no medical interference.” To the question as to whether vaccina- 
also a birthmark 





tion marks were distinct, one doctor replies: “Yes 
on his neck.’”’ With respect to another applicant the examiner states : 
“He is a proper living man. He has a wife who takes good care of 
him and his family, which I think is an important matter.” Appa- 
rently, the consideration of household government and economics as 
elements in insurance risks may yet open up a new branch of actuarial 
science. 

A somewhat different state of domestic polity is thus described by 
another medico, in reply to a question as to the applicant’s habits: 
“Said to be somewhat wild at one time. Is now married and living 
steadily. He lives with his mother—or mother with him. It is hard 
to say which—but the mother has the means.” 

Upon inquiry from head office as to cause of an applicant decreas- 
ing in weight from 162 to 150 pounds, the local examiner replies: 
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“Mr. A. informs me that the only way he can account for loss in 
weight is, that last July he was selling oil for $1.20 per barrel, which 
had a fattening effect on his system, while at the present time he gets 
only eighty-five cents for same commodity.” The “fattening effect” of 
petroleum has seldom been more forcefully illustrated even in the 
advertisements of patent emulsions. 

The reports of private friends accompanying applications are an- 
other source of amusing comment. One acquaintance writes in the 
following candid manner of an applicant: “Fairly temperate—takes 
an occasional bust.”” Asked whether a friend was active or sedentary, 
another writes, “Both—he rides a bicycle.” 

But among the private reports perhaps the most noteworthy is the 
following: “He is an extraordinary man for eating potatoes, but his 
other habits are good. He is a born teetotaler.” 

It is, however, the statements of applicants themselves that prove 
of most interest. It is not surprising to find that the man who states 
his father is ‘‘in good health, aged seventy, and alive,” is an Irishman, 
though another who declares his mother to be “in fair health and 
not deceased,” is English. 

Another surprising piece of information is conveyed in the state- 
ment that “Five children died in infancy, three being boys; the rest 
were girls.” The emphasis of the man who affirms, “I am single— 
not married,’ must carry conviction to every reader. Paternal pride 
glows strong in this statement by a fond father: “I have one child; 
he is in good health, and a perfect little devil.” 

That one applicant “left the family at the age of ten in a huff,” is 
not remarkable—every boy has done that more than once. But in this 
case, unlike the generality, Johnny did not turn up at supper time, nor 
ever again, and, in consequence, no information is now given as to ages 
of parents at death. A somewhat noteworthy family it must be of 





whom one of the members says: “My brothers and sisters are both 
whole and half-brothers and sisters.” 

In another family circle, the “grand maternal parents are still 
living,” while one less favored man doesn’t know “‘whether there ever 
were any near relatives or not.” Recognizing the bearing of heredity 
in deciding upon applications, one intending insurer emphasizes the 
fact that “although my own mother died young my stepmother is alive 
and in good health.” Another is less impressed with the importance 
of ancestral longevity, and complains in writing: “If it is absolutely 
necessary to answer all these questions—which requires a person to 
have a knowledge of his forefathers from Adam down—please cancel 
my application.” 

An applicant of over sixty remarks, concerning his mother, that she 
is living at the age of about one hundred years, “health being good, but 
not very active.” One can imagine the carefulness with which the 
medical directors would feel compelled to examine into the application 
of a man whose mother ceased doing housework after a mere cen- 
tury of mundane existence. 

Statements with regard to the cause of relatives’ deaths are some- 
times so oddly put that the reader foregets the pathos underlying 
them. A pathetic enough series of facts is told in a vivid but rather an 
unusual way by one applicant in this manner: “My brother fell down 
a well and was drowned; was brought back to life again: lived seven 
months, took a fever, and died.” 

Those who may doubt that the capacity for intense passion has 
survived to these prosaic days will be interested in the statement of one 
applicant that his brother “died at the age of twenty-three, of no 
particula> disease, but of a broken heart from being disappointed in 
love.” 

A rather complicated state of affairs it must have been which led to 
death “from inflammation induced by swallowing knife, fork and 
spoon.” The applicant who states that his father “took cold and died, 
as judge of a horse race,” undoubtedly does so as proudly as if he 
“died as a scholar and gentleman.” Credulity is somewhat stretched 
in reading of a mother who “died at the age of five,” but on re- 
ferring to a supplementary memorandum it is found that the omission 
of a mere zero has made a perceptible difference. One parent “had a 
leg taken off which healed up, but fell from a chair and never got 
out of bed after’—altogether a somewhat complex case to diagHose 
if paralleled by the difficulty in analyzing the sentence itself. Little less 
complex is the culinary achievement of the man who “took a mixture 
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of onions, buckwheat and milk, of his own compounding, which re- 
sulted in an illness.” 

A whole novel in parvo is to be found in the following legal state- 
ment, found within the outer envelope containing the subsequent in- 
surance papers of the applicant: 

I, John Dash, of the Town of Dashford, the assured under policy 
No. 00000, granted by the Blank Life Assurance Company, do by this 
instrument revoke the benefits intended to be conferred by declaration, 
dated 3d August, 189—, endorsed upon said policy, upon Miss Jane 
Nemo, my then intended wife, she having since married Another; and 
do divert the entire benefit of the said policy wholly to myself, my 
executors, administrators or assigns. 


Could a more up-to-date revenge than this be imagined? The pos- 
sibilities of thrilling romance are by no means exhausted, when every- 
day life contains so moving an instance of what a desperate lover can 
do. To contemplate the fate in store for the said another “must 
give us pause,” as the ‘Melancholy Dane” would say. 

3ut the finding of more or less amusing statements, such as those 
mentioned, is only one incident in a task which in other ways con- 
stantly reminds those engaged in it that they are dealing with the 
records of individual lives—each of them with its own world interests, 
its own strivings, its own joys and sorrows. 

Sometimes in the bare statement of family history the collater of 
facts instinctively sees between the lines glimpses of individual or 
family pathos and suffering—some closet skeleton that seldom sees the 
light of day, a tragedy even that forces upon him the realization that 
everyday life is made up of the same elements from which dramatists 
evolve their most moving creations. 

These, of course, are sacred from the public gaze. The bald array 
of final mathematical tables gives no hint of the joys and sorrows 
that went with the pulsations of these myriad hearts. Useful these 
tables are—indispensable to life insurance science—but abstract and 
somewhat cold, no longer throbbing with individual human life. 








LIABILITY OF MEMBERS OF ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATIONS 

A subscriber asks for information regarding court decisions as to 
the financial liability of members in assessment associations in the 
event of failure of the concern while they are in good standing. This 
whole question is covered in a leaflet, prepared by a member of the 
New York bar, and published by The Spectator Company, bearing the 
title at the head of this article. The following is the conclusion drawn 
by the writer of the leaflet: 


Briefly stated, a member of an assessment association which collects 
assessments in advance has no liability attaching to him on failure to 
pay subsequent assessments, while members of organizations levying 
post-mortem assessments, which is the general rule of assessment so- 
cieties, must pay the last assessment levied before absolving themselves 
from liability, which, of course, involves the recessity of notifying the 
association of the intention of allowing the certificate to lapse, a prac- 
tice rarely, if ever, followed by a lapsing member. 





WARNING AGAINST TWISTING. 

A recent inquiry relative to a form of rider to be attached to a policy 
of life insurance, warning the insured against attempts to twist him 
into another company, has developed the information that a large 
number of companies and agents are making use of such a form. The 
following two samples are given for the information of our readers: 


Beware of Twisters.—Some agents for the purpose of making a com- 
mission out of you never have anything good to say of the company in 
which you are insured; the purpose being to displace your insurance and 
rewrite you for their own profit and advantage. If such effort be made 
at any time, it is to your interest before acting to promptly communicate 
it to the company. 

Important.—Agents are positively instructed not to sell a policy to 
take the place of a policy in this or any other sound life insurance com- 
pany. Now that you have bought this policy, teware of any agent who 
advises you to discontinue it in order to take another in its place. He 
is seeking his own profit at your expense. Insist upon his putting his 
proposal in writing. Then submit it to the company for information and 
counsel, which are always at your service. 





COUNSEL FROM EXPERTS. 

An endowment policy is a protection to an individual’s business as 
well as to his family or dependents. It is also of great value to the 
insured when it matures, as it very often does, at a period when 
the Assured cannot as easily cope with younger and more active men 
who are forging to the front. 


Edward Atkinson, the political economist, savs: “I have advised 
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every young man who has consulted me to lay aside a small sum each 
vear for life insurance, as a matter of prudence.” 

The editor of a prominent magazine: ‘‘Few things that I have done 
are working in so satisfactory a manner as the life insurance that i 
have taken.” 

A prominent educator: “I regret that I did not sooner take out in- 
surance, for it necessitates regular savings, affords protection, and 
makes a wise provision for future needs.” 

A prominent clergyman: “Life insurance is the only form of invest- 
ment that gives one comfort in its very burdens, for he who meets his 
payments with difficulty knows that he would not be making any pro- 
vision for the future of his household except for the necessity, so the 
harder it is for him to pay the more he enjoys paying. Is it not so?” 

A prominent railroad man: “The wisest thing I ever did was to 
take out life insurance.” 





DIVIDING COMMISSIONS. 

Can a life insurance agent afford to pay a part of his commission 
to a friend through whose influence or reference he writes a policy? 

There ought to be no need of an agent’s so doing, for most people 
who number life insurance agents among their friends or acquaintances 
are only too glad to put business in their way, for which act of kind- 
ness they want no compensation. 

But, not long ago, the writer heard a salesman for a typewriter con- 
cern state that he received a commission for turning business into a 
certain life office. If this is paid by an agent, out of his own pocket, 
it is, of course, the agent’s own affair; but if the salesman is paid for 
such service by the company, it may be a vastly different matter. 

If a life agent writes a policy for, say, $5000, of whatever form or 
kind, his commission is not so large as to allow him, in justice to him- 
self, to divide it with some one just for sending the prospect to the 
agent, or furnishing him with the name of the prospective client. 

A man in another line of business who will accept money for doing 
an alleged friendly act will spread the information just as the man in 
this case did, and that only helps to fix the already quite general im- 
pression that a life agent makes a “fat thing” out of every policy he 
writes. 

But a life agent cannot afford to divide his commission with any- 
body. It is not justice to himself, and such information would be apt 
to prejudice the policyholder, if he had reason to think that the pre- 
mium paid by him was so large as to allow a division—‘‘a la spoils.” 

No self-respecting agent will write business that way. 





GENERAL BUTLER’S INSURANCE. 

A story is told concerning the late General Benjamin F. Butler. 
It was a good many years ago, when Butler was a comparatively 
young man. A life agent called upon the General, in his law office, and 
opened the subject of life insurance. 

“T don’t want any more life insurance,” snapped Butler; “my life is 
insured for its full value now.” 

“A thousand dollars isn’t much money to leave to your family, 
General,” quietly remarked the agent. 

Butler cocked his eye at him, grunted, selected one of the row of 
half-chewed cigars that he always kept on his writing table, and turned 
to his work. 

That life agent later became a prominent educator in the Boston 
public schools, studied law, and eventually became General Butler’s 
law partner. 





A POSITIVE ESTATE CREATED. 

A man, about at middle age, accepted Russel Sage’s statement that a 
man ought to save one quarter of his income. For nearly twenty 
years this young man, who makes a good income, has rigidly laid 
aside one-quarter of it and invested in life insurance of various kinds, 
with the sure prospect of having a substantial income by the time 
he is fifty years old, and, in the event of death, leaving nearly $100,000 
to his family. He has an estate which requires no care—one which 
will not depreciate. 





A funeral is sometimes called “a grave business.” It is a very grave 
business if a needy widow is the chief mourner. 
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WHAT HOLDS YOU ?* 


We all remember the wonderful Gulliver of our childhood days, who 
awoke and found himself bound by the cords of the Lilliputians, and 
who might have remained bound had he not known his strength. 

Very many people, however, do not know their strength, as Gulliver 
did his, and consequently remain bound by mere Lilliputian cords to 
positions that dwarf their activities and ambition. 

The Lilliputian cords that have and are holding many hundreds of 
truly capable people to small-paying and misfit work are: imaginary 
obstacles, fear of failure, prejudice, procrastination, lack of confidence, 
lack of energy and persistency. 

Wuat LitiipuTiAN Corps Hotp You? 

Whatever they are, why not wake up, snap them apart, free your- 
self, as Gulliver did, and prove yourself a giant? 

Get into a business where ability and ambition have an open field; 
where they may immediately bring their full market value and give 
you a lifetime grip on success. 

Such a business is life insurance underwriting. 

Life insurance as a profession is unexcelled by any other in its high 
purposes and achievements, its intellectual scope, its honors and re- 
wards for those who serve its best interests. 


Ir You po Not Know THESE THINGS, OF Ir YOU ARE UNINFORMED. 

The life underwriter sells the highest grade of goods; goods that 
represent bonds, mortgages, real estate; goods that mean education, 
homes, life incomes, cash estates to others. 

He comes in contact with every reputable business, and thus has 
opportunities for developing his resources and education. 

He does not have to spend years in study and large means preparing 
for his work, to be followed by many more years in waiting for 
patients, clients, customers, etc., as in other lines of work, but can seek 
business in an open field to the full extent of his ability and ambition. 

Although the company furnishes the capital and fully equips the 
underwriter for his work, his business is practically his own. He is 
not retarded in advancement or robbed of his position by some office 
favoritism, restrictions or other unfortunate conditions. 

As for money making, the opportunity is limited only by the under- 
writer himself. The following statistics show the average earnings in 
the over-crowded professions : 


Cn ETE TT EEE Mere 
WMEGHISIGES: 225.0 unica 'o scan cen 1,200 
BE OAC OCDE EOP DOC TR COCO C UCC ECEt 1,500 
Teachers. (480000: teachess).....<.0000- 0s coccawes 700 
Collése PEGlessOES = 25 cocci. cet cceeecastarcede= EZOO 
WOURN ARISES? Soccer nero eee anv ancasatecincees 1,200 
IVEISIGIAN Gre. oe on oe te riiriene wos cels owen iwemadans 1,000 
PTO LYS SRT ER CT eR ECE Me CR ETE Ee 1,200 
DS Ne Oe EOE ORT LET CRETE EE ECC Cre 1,800 


Average of nine professions. ...........0sseesees- 1,275 
Compare the average earnings of these classes with those of the 
life underwriter who puts the same, or even less, time and energy 
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into his work, and without the investment of a cent of capital, and you 
will readily see the splendid opportunities this profession offers to the 
up-to-date man, although he may enter it without preparation. 

The first business of the Twentieth century will be that of life in- 
surance—no other business is making such wonderful progress. 
Agency work is necessarily the great training school of life companies, 
and it is from the ranks of field men, on account of the practical grasp 
such men will have of the business, that companies will select their 
future officers. 

In its field work a company offers superior opportunities to’ wide- 
awake men. Opportunities so great that if the reader fully realized 
their far-reaching extent to a man of brains, ability and energy, he 
would feel that the chance he has dreamed of has at last come to him. 

If you are a man who does things, you cannot connect yourself 
with any business where the rewards and honors for your labor will 
be more immediate or greater than with this one. You are the man 
the company is looking for. Send your address to-day and then talk 
the matter over. 


The Spectator Company will be glad to receive, inquiries from managers and 
general agents regarding the issuance of this article in leaflet form. ' 





COMPENDIUM OF OFFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 

From present indications the year 1905 will show a larger number 
of new ventures in the life insurance field than for many years past. 
All over the country new companies are organizing, some of them in 
States where heretofore no old line company has existed, and many 
capitalists are showing their faith in the future development of the 
business by subscribing liberally to the capital required to success- 
fully launch these institutions. At the beginning of 1905 the several 
Insurance Departments reported ninety-three United States life in- 
curance companies as being licensed under the legal reserve laws, 
while on July 1 the number had increased to 102, one small concern 
having retired in the meantime. In addition to the number given 
there are four Canadian companies working in the United States, 
while a Prussian company has entered since the first of the year to 
reinsure surplus lines. 

The active agent is likely to meet nearly all of these companies in 
competition at some time or another, and must necessarily be sup- 
plied with all the available data regarding their financial condition 
and business standing. Inasmuch as no single State Department 
covers all these companies, in order to obtain full information the 
reports of some twenty-five States must be censulted. Such a task is 
beyond the scope of the average agent, not from any lack of ability on 
his part, but because he cannot spare the time from his arduous la- 
bors. There is, however, a work which gives full particulars regard- 
ing every life insurance company. It is known as the Compendium of 
Official Life Insurance Reports, the seventeenth annual issue of which 
has just been issued by The Spectator Company. 

In this work an analysis is made of every item of the statements of 
ninety-seven life insurance companies transacting business in the 
United States for the two years ending January 1, 1905. A series of 
exhibits, numbering fifty-nine in all, shows thoroughly the financial 
standing and business of the companies arranged in order of mag- 
nitude, while a large number of appropriate percentages are also 
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given. By its use the agent is enabled to dispense with the accumu- 
lation of a cumbersome library of insurance reports, and is also 
enabled to save much time in looking up the record of each and 
every company he may meet in competition. The work comprises 
116 pages, is printed and bound for pocket use, and sells at the low 
price of $1.50 per copy. The care taken in its compilation is a 
guarantee of its accuracy, while the testimony of those who have used 
the work in previous years is that it saves many times its cost. All 
orders for this valuable compilation must be addressed to the pub- 
lishers, The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. 

We present herewith one of the exhibits showing the total trans- 
actions of the ninety-three ordinary and industrial life insurance 
companies of the United States, included in the work, for the year 
1904: 
AGGREGATES OF THE FINANCIAL STANDING AND BUSINESS FOR I9Q04 OF 

THE ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 



































Ordinary Industrial 
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a Where the various items of a few companies’ statements have not been classified, the 
total amounts have been included in these aggregates. 
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HOW TO ACQUIRE RESOLUTION. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


About two years ago I wrote an application under conditions that 
were decidedly novel for me. I was canvassing in a small country 
town, and while visiting with our old policynolders they occasionally 
suggested the name of a prosperous farmer who might be interested 
in insurance. In this manner I got hold of the name of a Mr. P— ? 
and I had the good fortune to secure one or two interviews with him 
in town. But like a great many farmers he did not read much and 
was rather slow of understanding. I tried on two occasions to in- 
duce him to make a decision, but each time he wanted to “think it 
over.” He had friends and relatives who were insured in our com- 
pany and he had talked with them, and they had evidently urged him 
to take a policy. He was in a state of conviction and apparently ready 
to sign an application, but he hesitated. After my last ineffectual 
interview I waited two days, and then determined that I would decide 
the matter myself. When a prospect has reached the critical stage 
of being almost persuaded, he is a source of much uneasiness and even 
annoyance to the agent. He divides the agent’s attention, destroys his 
power of concentration, and he must be written or given up. I could 
not properly look after my other prospects while this farmer was 
keeping me in suspense, and so I resolved to bring matters to a climax. 
He lived about half a mile in the country, and I walked out to his 
farm one afternoon. I found him in the cornfield, and at the moment I 
came up he was just resting his horse. I climbed over a barbed- 
wire fence and shook hands with him, and after breaking the ice with 
a remark or two about the crops I reverted to the matter that was 
unsettled between us. He said little, but I saw that I would have to 
help him make up his mind. I took out an application blank and 
began to ask him the usual questions. He answered them without 
surprise or protest, named his wife as beneficiary, and when I handed 
him my fountain pen he signed. I had investigated him carefully, 
and knew that he had nearly a thousand dollars in the bank. I didn’t 
have any blank checks with me, but I had some notes and I filled out 
one for six days, and then explained to him that he could have the 
benefit of the discount if he would call at my hotel in a day or two 
and take up the note. He was of a thrifty and frugal disposition and 
had saved his money by the penny. He was pleased with the pros- 
pect of saving something, and he readily signed the note. In due time 
he also called and cashed it. I had to face a number of small prob- 
lems in this case, and I had to decide them firmly and quickly or lose 
everything. Not being accustomed to writing applications in corn- 
fields with the wind blowing a perfect gale, I had brought nothing with 
me that would serve as a rest for my hand. I was compelled to use 
my rate book, and as it was about one-fourth of the size of the appli- 
cation I had to make numerous shifts in order to have something solid 
to write on. The top of a fence post served as an impromptu desk. 
The applicant had money in the bank, but I had no blank checks. He 
would certainly have a good excuse for not signing a note under the 
circumstances, and I had to anticipate that by holding out the in- 
ducement of the slight discount. Although it is rather parenthetical, I 
might add that our company has ruled that giving the applicant the 
benefit of the regular legal discount is not a violation of our anti- 
rebate contract. It must, however, be done in good faith and not as a 
method of giving ‘something off.” 

The lesson of such an experience is, of course, that there are no 
particular times and places for writing applications. Not absolutely, 
but practically, all times and all places are proper to the insurance 
agent. One of the largest personal writers in the United States 
carries a note-book with him, and if he attends a theatrical perform- 
ance, and arrives a little early, he glances over the audience, and if 
he sees any persons whose names have not occurred to him before 
he makes a record. He does his work quietly and never offends 
against propriety, but he is first, last and all the time an insurance 
agent, and he is always on the alert for opportunities. For myself, I 
am always earnestly in pursuit of my own interests, and I often serve 
my own purpose best by doing some substantial service for others, 
but my main business is personal success. Under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances it would be impossible for me to look over an assembly of 
persons without considering the possibilities of personal profit that 
might present themselves. I believe that every man who wishes to 
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succeed should cultivate that feeling. Policyholders do not belong 
to a special class and are not restricted to a particular locality. They 
are to be found everywhere. Every man who makes money, who is 
healthy and of good habits is a possible applicant, and he may be 
found on the street, in the office or in the cornfield. An agent should 
keep that ever in mind. 

A further lesson is that of meeting obstacles. There is a proverb 
to the effect that “The slothful man saith there is a lion in the way.” 
Perhaps it is not always the slothful, but it is at least the unre- 
sourceful man who finds the lion in the way. If a thing can be done 
at all it can be done now unless it is hindered by the law of natural 
development. Obstacles are often internal, rather internal than ex- 
ternal, and to overcome many hindrances means merely a change in 
the way of thinking. I should prefer to write applications in an 
elegant office and at a mahogany desk, but that is no necessary con- 
dition. If the emergency demanded it I would write one in a sewer. 
In any event, I always follow the maxim to “strike while the iron 
is hot,” and there is no sounder philosophy than that for the in- 
surance agent. I write an application now if I can. 

There is one other lesson from this experience, and it has been 
emphasized ever since the world began, but we still need to learn it 
over and over. It is that we do too much talking. I don’t know what 
purpose it serves unless it is that we build up courage by it, but cer- 
tainly it is often not necessary for practical ends. A score of times I 
have made elaborate explanations and eloquent appeals to prospects 
with the hope of getting a favorable expression from them, but have 
failed. Finally, I have simply written the applications, either without 
their encouragement or in the face of a protest, and I always felt 
that I could have done it sooner if I had tried. I was working for 
the application anyhow, so why should I have been extravagant with 
my energy and learning when I could have accomplished my purpose 
in half the time by a vigorous resolution? 

Now, I want to make a practical suggestion for building up resolu- 
tion, and with this I will conclude. The courage to “make” persons do 
things is not assumed like a garment. It is not put on like a coat or 
hat. It is conferred by an insight into human character, and this in- 
sight is sometimes a pure gift, but more often it is developed by prac- 
tice. As I have made a kind of art out of it myself I will describe my 
method: 

First, I began by confining myself to my own class. I was not 
born a banker or a millionaire, and I do not write $100,000 policies 
every day. ‘I feel a trifle depressed in the presence of great wealth, 
and if I win a rich man I do it with diplomacy rather than by as- 
sault. I began to build up my resolution by making an invoice of my 
limitations. 

Second, I studied my prospects carefully before I approached them, 
and I decided that certain ones were inferior to me in courage and 
staying powers. Whenever I was confident that I was stronger than 
a prospect I practiced on him. I told him that he ought to do so-and- 
so, and that I could not permit him to refuse. I simply would not 
take no for an answer. I pretended to be surprised that anyone 
should hesitate about such a matter. I always acted as if I was 
partially joking in order to relieve the aggressiveness of any sting, but 
I insisted upon action with my whole force, and I have overridden all 
objections and scruples by mere impudence and assertion. Finding 
myself the stronger in such contests I simply had no mercy on my 
victim. Success in this practice gradually strengthened me, and I 
built up a reserve force which I was able to use when all ordinary 
methods failed. In my social relations I often hear of small dilemmas 
which my friends or acquaintances have gotten into. Something is to 
be done and someone is stubborn. I frequently volunteer my services 
in such cases merely to build up my resolution. As I have nothing at 
stake I am not troubled by doubts, and I plunge in with a hardihood 
that sweeps the obstacle out of the road. I enjoy a personal victory 
of this kind even when it does not bring me any financial returns, and 
I find that it strengthens me for my practical efforts. Inevitably, I 
sometimes fail in these missionary undertakings, but even then I usu- 
ally tind that I have been helped by the attempt. 

To the agent who feels a lack of vigor and rigor, I suggest my 
plan. Let him begin on a humble scale and practice on every mortal 
that he thinks weaker than himself, and in time he will build up a 
reserve energy that will be worth dollars to him. 
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AN INSTANCE OF SHORTSIGHTEDNESS. 


“The most tiresome proposition that I ever encountered,” said a life 
agent to the writer a few days ago, “was a man who made his wife 
walk four miles across the city from the railroad station to their 
home on their return from their wedding trip, the honeymoon having 
been spent visiting relatives where it didn’t cost anything. 

“T don’t think I ever called upon a man so many times as I did 
this one before landing him, and then it was only for a $1000 policy— 
ordinary life. . 

“Say; that man is a nectarine. He holds a good position in the 
city and draws a good salary; but he lunches every day on a one-cent 
banana from an Italian push cart, or utilizes a free lunch place, where 
he orders ginger ale—for he don’t drink strong liquors—just to pave 
the way to the free lunch counter. 

“T presented the case to him on the ground that he was just mar- 
ried, and should provide for his wife and prospective family in the 
event of his untimely dissolution. As a wise proposition, that ap- 
pealed to him, but he disliked the idea of putting money where it 
would ‘do him no good while he lived.’ 

“As an alternative, I suggested an endowment policy; but that 
cost too much, and he wasn’t cock sure that he would live ten, fifteen, 
twenty or thirty years. Well, I kept at work cn him on the endowment 
idea, and got him where I thought he was surely good for a $5000 
policy. In fact, he gave me an application for that amount, but at the 
last moment he balked on paying over so much money for the first 
premium. I suggested that he might give a premium note, if he pre- 
ferred that to paying cash down. 

“He rather liked that idea, but when he asked if he would have to 
pay interest on the note, and being informed that he would, he stopped 
again, finally agreeing to take a $5000 policy and give his note for the 
first year’s premium if I would throw off the interest. 

“T told him that I could not do that; that all I could do was to pay 
the interest out of my own pocket, and that I couldn’t afford to do 
that. 

“So, after a few more days’ delay he took out a regular life policy 
for $1000. 

‘‘This man had some money invested in a fishing schooner. That 
winter she had hard luck, and had her masts blown out of her, so that 
she had to be almost entirely re-rigged—a tremendously expensive 
thing. When I saw him next he almost cried over having had to share 
the expense of repairing the schooner. She had been only a bill of 
expense to him. I pointed out to him how much better it would have 
been if he had invested the money in endowment insurance; but he 
felt too poor to take more insurance then. That was nearly ten years 
ago, and he is still limping along, hoarding every cent of actual cash 
he can get hold of, and, to all appearances, good for thirty years more 
of life. 7 

“Instead of being in a position, ten years hence, to draw $5000 or 
$10,000 from matured endowments, he has a thousand dollar policy, 
payable at death, and if he lives thirty years longer he won’t be able 
to hoard half of the latter sum, by small savings, for his income has 
not only not increased, but his position is becoming less and less im- 
portant every year, with no chance of advancement; and he knows 
nothing about any other kind of business.” 








A FRATERNALIST CONVERTED. 

A young man, thirty-eight years old, who “holds down” a good posi- 
tion in a United States custom house, has just received a “jar” equaled 
only by what might follow a visit of a treasury department general 
agent at an inopportune moment. 

He is a certificateholder in a fraternal beneficiary corporation, 
which has just advanced its rates to such an extent that it will be a 
hardship to many of the old members, who cannot afford to pay the 
new rate fixed at their attained age. 

At the new rate, this man is called upon to pay a trifle less than 
he has been paying, but he has awakened to the fact that if he lives to 
the age of sixty-four, if the order continues to exist as long as that, 
the chill which he will receive will compare with what the present 


. sixty-four-year-old members are at present experiencing as liquid air 


is to ice. 
Not being able to decide in his own mind whether he would live 
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that long, he decided to gamble on his prospects of life, to continue to 
pay his assessments in the order, but to seek protection in an old line 
insurance company. He has suddenly realized the difference between 


temporary insurance, in which nothing can be guaranteed, and per- 
manent insurance which is absolutely secure, in which a policy is 


as safe and as sure an asset as a government bond—absolutely sure 
to be paid at maturity, according to all the terms of the contract. 

But he wanted to look into the matter himself. He didn’t want to 
“be bothered with an insurance agent,” but he wanted an agent’s rate- 
book so that he could, by himself, study the rates and contracts of the 
various leading life companies. Through a mutual friend, a life agent 
lent him a rate-book, and he of the fraternal, being in a statistical de- 
partment of the government, is sufficiently familiar with figures to 
understand the details in the rate-book. The agent is a good man in 
his business, and lent every assistance, explaining the different con- 
tracts and rates of each company impartially. 

The custom house man satisfied himself by thoroughly understand- 
ing the matter, and his study of the rate-book resulted in his fixing 
upon two or three companies between which he had no particular 
choice. 

Incidentally, he was advised to, if in doubt, insure in the Quill 
Mutual, and the competent agent, as might be expected, secured the 
business. 

But the point of this case is, that here was a man who wanted to 
study rates and contracts himself and to be left alone while he did 
it, and he was competent to do so. 

The agent left him alone—but not so much alone that he lost 
“touch” with him. The agent knew that if he jumped at this man he 
wouldn’t get his application. 

It was a case of the iron hand within the velvet glove. 





HOW MUCH ARE YOU WORTH ? 

“Foot up your assets,” said the life agent, “subtract your liabilities 
on a cash sale basis, and you will know just how much you are worth 
to-day. Deduct your business and personal expenses, deduct the 
amount that would be buried with you. The balance is income, less 
shrinkage and possible cost of collection. It is apt to look sort of 
skinny when compared with to-day’s living expenses. 

“Any fool knows that his life, and perhaps his income, may be cut 
off in a night, while living expenses go right on. 

“Now, what are a man’s chances of achieving business success? 
One hundred and fifty thousand representatives of Bradstreets, located 
in 90,000 cities, towns and villages of the United States and Canada, 
find that, year after year, about twenty per cent of more than a million 
and a third business concerns—corporations, firms and individuals— 
either fail outright or fail to succeed. 

‘Thus, annually, 250,000 concerns are wiped off the books. 

“Statistics show that ninety-five per cent fail to save a competence 
out of business earnings for old age or dependents. 

“Does anyone know of a stronger argument in favor of investing 
to-day’s savings in a life insurance policy of some form?” 





THE WISCONSIN SURPLUS LAW. 
Insurance Commissioner Zeno M. Host of Wisconsin has notified 
the life insurance companies operating in that State of the amended 
law relating to the distribution of surplus, which went into effect on 
June 24. 
Section 1952. Every life insurance corporation doing business in 
this State upon the principle of mutual insurance, or the members of 
which are entitled to share in the surplus funds thereof, may make 
distribution of such surplus as they may have accumulated annually, 
or once in two, three, four or five years as the directors thereof may 
from time to time determine. In determining the amount of the 
surplus to be distributed there shall be reserved an amount not less 
than the aggregate net value of all the outstanding policies, said value 
to be computed by the American Experience Table of Mortality with 
interest not exceeding four and one-half per cent. Nothing in this 
section shall be construed to hereafter permit any such corporation to 
defer the distribution, apportionment or accounting of surplus to 
policyholders for a longer period than five years, and on all policies, 
hereafter outstanding, under the conditions of which the actual dis- 
tribution is provided for at a definite or fixed period, the apportioned 
surplus shall be carried as a liability to the class of policies on which 
the same was accumulated. 
Special attention is directed to that part of the section providing that 


The section as amended reads as follows: 
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an accounting of surplus must not be deferred for a longer period than 
five years. The Commissioner gives the following as his interpretation 
of the law: 


On all policies issued on the lives of citizens of the Sta vf Wiscon- 
sin from and after June 24, 1905, life insurance companies transacting 
business therein must distribute, apportion, or make an accounting of 
surplus annually or once in two, three, four or five years. It is not 
contended that distribution, apportionment or accounting means pay 
over, but that each policyholder shall be credited with his equitable 
share of the surplus and such apportioned surplus carried as a lia- 
bility, which, in the event of death, shall be paid to the beneficiary 
with the face of the policy, and in the event of lapse shall be given 
to the insurer in cash or insurance. In other words, there must be 
essential distribution, for once an equity is acquired in surplus dis- 
tributed or apportioned, there can be no confiscation of such acquired 
equity. 

Companies are requested to file with the Department a statement 
that they will comply with the requirements of the amended section, 
specifying also which of the periods of distribution named the com- 
pany selects. 





A MODEL LETTER. 

A life insurance broker, a successful solicitor 
writes a letter to an old client from whom he has been soliciting ad- 
ditional insurance, which is a model for life agents in general, not 
only on account of its conciseness and clearness of wording, but be- 
cause of its perfect frankness and honesty. 

In quoting the letter the figures and the names of the companies are, 
of course, eliminated. They are clear and convincing, so plain that 
any layman can understand them clearly: 


of life insurance, 


Dear Sir:—Allow me to call your attention to the guarantee values 
between two different companies. 

The inclosed figures are guaranteed, and all guesses, red ink and 
yellow paper have been eliminated. 

The dividends in either company are contingent upon the earnings, 
and the only data from which we may predict future results is the 
present and the past. 

I have never solicited your business on the score of friendship, but 
on the basis that I could save you money, and I send you the inclosed 
comparisons simply to substantiate my statement. There is no question 
of the strength of any company, but the fact of iny proposition coming 
from a company more secure makes it none the less valuable. 

Very truly yours, 








PROCRASTINATION DOES NOT PAY. 

A young business man, with a monthly salary of $600, was solicited 
by an agent of a well-known company. 

He was accustomed to live up to his income, as he informed the 
agent in the course of his many calls upon him, but he was inclined 
to keep putting him off. 

Finally, one day, he 
well, and you have been patient. 


said to the agent: “You have treated me 
I know that I ought to take a good 


insurance—for I save no part of my salary. Come and see me in 
July, and I will take a policy.” 
That was in February. Early in April, while coming to the city 


from his home one morning, the first line that caught the agent’s eye 
in the morning paper, was an announcement of the death of the young 
business man. 

The moral is plain. 


Don’t wait. Insure now. 





THE CENSUS AND LIFE INSURANCE. 
The State of Massachusetts is now engaged in taking the census. 
Among the questions, wise and otherwise, asked concerning adult 
male citizens is: “Do you carry ye insu: ance ?” 
The entry is checked with an “R,” 
companies, and with an ‘F” 


if the insurance is in regular 
if Nine es 





THE ARGUMENT OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 
As an illustration of the benefits arising from being able to use the 
personal experience argument, as set forth in our issue of June 8, 


L. Samuel, manager of the Equitable Life for Portland, Ore., sends 
us a picture of three generations insured in one company. Father, 


son and grandchild are all insured, and inasmuch as two of the three 
are active life insurance workers, they can continually show in 
soliciting that they prove their faith by their works. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 

For a number of years past the life insurance companies have been 
steadily adding to the amount of trust funds held by them on behalf 
of the policyholders and their beneficiaries. From the time dividends 
were first declared on policies, more or less policyholders have allowed 
the amounts due them to remain with the companies, subject to payment 
as desired, and at the close of last year the companies operating in 
New York held $4,186,328 of such dividends, nearly one-third of 
which was in one company. That amount is reported as a liability 
and shows an increase over 1903 of $428,872. The amounts appor- 
tioned for dividends to be paid in the current and subsequent years 
aggregate $75,441,355, the bulk of which is carried as a liability, the 
gain for the year in this item being $6,173,338. Another item of lia- 
bility which partakes of the nature of a trust fund, is steadily in- 
creasing and promises to amount to a very large sum in future years, 
is that providing for the payment of instalments to beneficiaries in- 
stead of in a lump sum at the maturity of the policies. This now 
amounts to $10,600,726 as against $8,673,338 a year ago, exclusive of 
the payments due under continuous instalment policies, the present 
values of which are included in the annuity reserves and are not given 
separately. The following shows the rank of the companies in these 
several items as of December 31, 1904: Dividends due and unpaid: 
Connecticut Mutual, $1,362,248; Equitable of New York, $540,900; 
Northwestern Mutual, $406,937; New York Life, $379,672; Mutual 
3enefit, $294,220: New England, $179,077; Mutual of New York, 
$174,388; Penn Mutual, $155,700; Massachusetts Mutual, $121,911; 
Etna Life, $85,334;Metropolitan, $74,324; Provident Life and Trust, 
$72,807; Prudential, $70,880; State Mutual, $65,633; Germania, $52,- 
084; John Hancock, $49,026; Union Central, $21,728; Manhattan, $19,- 
705; National of Vermont, $14,772; Mutual Reserve, $12,568; United 
States, $7550; Union Mutual, $6089; Home Life, $5652; Connecticut 
General, $3135; State Life, $2286; Provident Savings, $2185; Fidelity 
Mutual, $2121; Travelers, $1202; Michigan Mutual, $543; Berkshire, 
$517; Columbian National, $44. Dividends apportioned or set aside for 
future distribution: New York Life, $32,326,438; Northwestern Mu- 
tual, $25,780,689; Union Central, $5,206,503; Penn Mutual, $4,320,594 ; 
Mutual of New York, $2,900,000; Germania, $2,005,885; Home Life, 
$1,290,036 (dividend endowment fund) ; A°tna Life, $713,292; National 
of Vermont, $282,705 (life rate endowment fund); Massachuetts 
Mutual, $258,302; Connecticut General, $153,950; State Mutual, $98,- 
329: New England, $84,047; John Hancock, $76,094; Prudential, $16,- 
803; Phcenix Mutual, $8914; Mutual Reserve, $7774. Supplementary 
contracts not involving life contingencies, present value: Travelers, 
$1,896,465: New York Life, $1,518,463; Equitable of New York, $1,- 
371.035; Mutual of New York, $1,290,000; Northwestern Mutual, 
$788,354; Mutual Benefit, $517,265; Provident Life and Trust, $270,- 
910; Union Central, $256,796; Massachusetts Mutual, $220,000; Pru- 
dential, $206,307; John Hancock, $176,176; Fidelity Mutual, $136,730; 
New England, $109,438; A=tna Life, $82,752; National of Vermont, 
$68,611; Security Mutual, $65,967; State Mutual, $54,816; United 
States, $52,647; Home Life, $49,088; Metropolitan, $40,864; Provident 
Savings, $30,417; Union Mutual, $27,707; Phoenix Mutual, $26,839; 
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Germania Life, $24,277; Michigan Mutual, $11,597; Pacific Mutual, 


‘ $7600; Connecticut General, $4174. 


* * * * * 


It is an undeniable fact that the large majority of persons carrying 
insurance on their lives are underinsured, the overinsured being com- 
paratively few. Hundreds of agents can testify to the fact that they 
have not properly sized up their prospects, for while they have often 
succeeded in placing a policy on an individual, some brighter agent has 
come along a little later and added to the line carried, finding that the 
man can afford to carry more insurance. The first business of an 
agent in considering a man as a prospect should be to find out how 
much he can afford to invest in the protection of life insurance. The 
size of the premium is very small compared with the amount of the 
policy, and while a man might, in his ignorance of the subject, think 
$5000 or $10,000 too much for him to carry, if he were asked to pay 
one hundred or two hundred dollars a year, the probabilities are that 
he would promptly concede his ability to lay aside that sum annually. 
The main question therefore to consider in approaching a man is not 
the size of the policy, but the amount he can afford to pay. In other 
words, talk premium in hundreds instead of policy in thousands. 
Having succeeded in getting the man to state how much he can afford 
to set aside each year for investment, without depriving himself or 
family of the necessities of life, the amount of the policy can then be 
stated, and in many instances the prospect will be surprised at the 
amount of insurance his comparatively small sum of money will pur- 
chase. An agent making life insurance his life work should first see 
that those he insures have all they can pay for, and then keep constant 
track of those he insures so as to be in position to urge them to keep 
their insurance up to the maximum they can afford to carry until the 
necessity for protection for dependents decreases. 


* * * * * 


A striking object lesson is afforded the young men of the country 
at this time which should not fail to be enforced by the representa- 
tives of level-premium companies. After paying assessments for a 
number of years the old members of one of the largest fraternal 
orders of the country are suddenly informed that they must hereafter 
pay a very much higher rate. This simply means that for years they 
have not paid the real cost of their insurance, and inasmuch as the 
order has paid its claims promptly, and without discount, the de- 
ficiencies of the older members have been met by overpayment by the 
younger members of the fraternity. It is a great step in advance when 
a fraternal order gives its members to understand that they must pay 
individually the actual cost of their insurance, but the hardship it en- 
tails on old and in many cases disabled members is regretable. In 
the controversy that has arisen over the new rates submitted by this 
order, it is the old men who have fought most vigorously for a recon- 
sideration, because they realize that while they have contributed to 
the payment of claims of thousands in past years, it is going to be 
much harder for them.to keep up their certificates in future. What 
are the young men going to do about it? The new plan is easier for 
them than the old until they reach a given age, and then they will be 
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called upon to pay a largely. increased rate, provided the order sur- 
vives its present troubles. Insurance at cost is a very attractive rally- 
ing cry, so long as that cost is low, but loses its glamor when the cost 
reaches a high figure. The only way to make sure that one will not 
have to pay more for his insurance as he grows older is to take a level 
premium policy, where the increased cost of the later years of life is 
provided for by overpayments in the early years, aided by the interest 
factor. The young man with an average life expectancy will find such 
insurance much cheaper in the end than any fraternal plan. 





SOLVING AN UNUSUAL PROBLEM. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 

Some months ago I decided to solicit a prominent business man 
whose name had long been familiar to m2, but whom I had never 
seen. I called at his office and he received me pleasantly and even 
cordially, but I was seized with a curious hesitation, which, so far as 
practical effects were concerned, amounted to paralysis. He looked 
large and impressive and unapproachable, and I was unable to present 
my business in any coherent manner. Finding my resolution at such 
a low ebb, I did not talk insurance. I contrived to give the impression 
that I was merely prospecting and not making a serious canvass, and 
made my exit. Some time after that I happened to obtain a seat next 
to him atlunch. We had a pleasant chat, and I was astonished to notice 
how he had lost in dignity and impressiveness. Compared with my 
former feeling about him, he seemed to have shriveled almost to 
nothing. He seemed as ordinary an individual as I had ever met, and 
© thought I should never again have any difficulty in approaching him. 

le was so friendly and so ready to converse at the lunch that I even 
began to have some visions of his signature as it might appear on a 
large application. However, I did not immediately call upon him at 
his office. Other matters demanded my attention, and some time 
passed before I again interviewed him. When I did so I was again 
surprised and perplexed to find that I could make no more headway 
than I.did at the first interview. I was attacked by the same hesi- 
tation, the same paralyzing feeling of his unapproachableness, and I 
had to exert my ingenuity to escape without exposing my embarrass- 
ment. This second attack of stage fright occupied my thoughts dur- 
ing moments of leisure for the next few weeks. What was responsible 
for it and how could I throw it off? I had become intimidated by my 
second failure and felt certain that another visit would only bring 
about a similar result. It was useless for me to step into the man’s office 
and out again, and any further eccentricities of this kind on my part 
might hopelessly prejudice my case. However, considerable reflection 
on the problem did not solve it, and I allowed it to rest for awhile. 
One day I saw my prospect on the street at some distance from his 
office. This time he appeared even smaller and less imposing than he 
had at lunch, and I wondered what on earth there was about him that 
so appalled me in his office. If he had suddenly declined from man- 
hood to boyhood he could not have fallen any lower in my estimation. 
As he recognized me with a friendly wave of his hand, I could scarcely 
resist the temptation to solicit him on the spot. But caution sug- 
gested that I had better not be so ready to trust appearances. I had 
failed twice and I knew that if I did so a third time I should prob- 
I continued to revolve the problem, and one day 
1 again met him at lunch. After it was over and I was walking to- 
ward my office, all at once the explanation came to me. In calling at 
the prospect’s office I had been overwhelmed by the multitude and 
magnificence of his belongings. He owned a splendid office building 
and his own apartments were fitted up with the finest mahogany fur- 
As I am not quite a millionaire myself, his wealth and mag- 
nificence made me feel poor and little. I had no conscious thoughts 
on the subject, but I no sooner entered his large and imposing build- 
ing than the very atmosphere began to shrivel me up. I felt so 

‘an and insignificant that I might have experienced some difficulty 

writing an application if I had been invited to do it. 
I learned what the trouble was with myself I set about overcoming it. 
The first thing I did was to walk through the prospect’s fine office 
building as often as I found it convenient. Presently its impressive- 
began to wear off, and it appeared pretty much like other build- 
ings. By a little management I met the prospect more often at lunch, 
and I took pains to study his character and disposition, and to make 
Upon closer acquaintance his personality 


ably resign for good. 


niture. 


As soon as 


ness 


note of his attainments. 
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did not present anything striking or extraordinary, and when I was 
able to look at him with a perfectly cool head, I discovered that ex- 
cept his one strong talent for money making, his other talents were 
rather inferior to my own. When I was able to get rid of the purely 
gratuitous effects of his possessions, I was no more afraid of him than 
J am of the veriest pauper. It was perhaps the idea of his wealth, 
the knowledge that he had amassed a large property, and the uncon- 
scious assumption that it must require extraordinary ability to do 
such a thing which so much depressed and handicapped me at first. 
Having shaken off the glamor of the wealth and reduced him to the 
status of an ordinary man, I solicited him without the slightest em- 
barrassment and met with the usual reward of perseverance. 


My experience teaches that an agent ought to make an effort to 
measure the real strength of every difficult prospect. By this I do 
not mean that he shall diligently inquire into a prospect’s affairs. 
What I mean by trying to measure a prospect is that he should en- 
deavor to test the power of his personality. A man’s strength of 
character depends upon the balance and fineness of his faculties and 
his general insight into things. As the interview between a life in- 
surance agent and the prospect partakes somewhat of the nature of 
a contest between their respective faculties, it behooves the agent to 
ascertain before he begins an interview what kind of faculties he is 
to grapple with. What I have in mind may be better shown by an il- 
lustration. 


I know a man who is now well advanced in life who has accumu- 
lated considerable property. He is thoughtful, unemotional and eco- 
nomical. He owns an office building and he seems to expect his ten- 
ants to act as if they possessed the same traits of character as him- 
self. They must be careful in the amount of water they use, tem- 
perate in talking, and must not hum or whistle in the halls. He is 
not only conservative, but skeptical about everything, and I doubt if 
he would trust anyone to invest a cent for him. I know his disposi- 
tion so thoroughly that if I were hard pressed for money I would 
never solicit him to loan me five dollars. He is not essentially cold- 
blooded. I have sometimes seen him manifest sympathy for a human 
being, but he is narrow, self-poised and self-reliant in a remarkable 
degree, and he holds himself aloof from the ordinary interests of 
men. I am assured that my faculties could never contend with his, 
and I would never expose myself to the risk of humiliation and de- 
feat by soliciting him for anything. He has as much need for in- 
surance as any other man, but he is one of the few men who could 
not be induced to take it. Other agents realize these facts about him 
as fully as I do, but they learned them by unpleasant experience rather 
than by measurement as I did. Their experience is equally disastrous 
upon other occasions when they abandon good prospects whom they 
do not understand, simply because they do not make the preliminary 
test. The test that I recommend may be made exactly in the way that 
I made it with my wealthy prospect. I wanted to know what the real 
man was, to learn his talents and tastes, powers of resistance, etc., 
and I had no difficulty in accomplishing my purpose without his sus- 
pecting what I was doing. 

The final lesson is that the solicitor should, when he can, choose his 
own conditions. This is not often possible, as we nearly always have to 
seek men and talk to them wherever we find them, but we should not 
vield absolutely to this. Not long ago I had a little matter of business 
with a man who had been unsettled for some time. I had to call at 
his office and he nearly always brought up the question in the pres- 
ence of his employees. I talked perhaps as vigorously and eloquently 
as usual, but my energy was counteracted by the presence of others. 
[ determined to settle the matter in my own favor and I invited him 
to my office. He did not understand as I did what a help his routine 
was, and he came. He had to contend in my stronghold and I had the 
contest on my own conditions. It is needless to say that I won, but I 
should not have done so if I had not been the superior strategist. 

Finally, the solicitor should always maneuver for the most favorable 
conditions. He should not talk insurance in the street, or in an open 
field or in the midst of a great noise if he can help it. Sometimes he 
will be compelled to do so, and he will even write an application under 
such handicap, but he ought always to realize that there is as much in 
strategy as there is in almost any other feature of soliciting, and 
that he should always strive to get the odds in his favor. 
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TWO DECADES OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


The growth of life insurance in the past quarter of a century has 
often been commented upon as one of the most marvelous develop- 
ments of American enterprise. The patronage of the public which had 
been sadly diverted in the five years ending with 1878, began to flow 
back to the life insurance companies in 1879, and by the end of 1884 
the business generally had regained its favor in public estimation, and 
the aggregate transactions of that year in all respects showed an up- 
ward trend. In the twenty years which have since elapsed the growth 
has been by leaps and bounds, and the figures for 1904 are about six 
times greater than the corresponding items for 1884. In the accom- 
panying table the growth of ihe past ten years in each item is dis- 
tinctly shown, and in order that the full magnitude of the increase 

















agg - 10} Totals for 10 
1904. 1894. | Years 
| ste- 1904, ) | (1895-1904.) 
| 
Number of companies...-..-.--- 93 56 | . 
Cantal St0Gl: .-~ << ncnccncncceun | $16,919,930 $11,694,990 | $5.2 24 ,940 | aeeenenee: 
| } 
INCome. 
New premiums ..........----+- | 84,628,120 36,421,829 48,206,291 | | $609,051 ,340 
Renewal prem:ums t_.--.---.-- | 392/520; idl 170: 632/658 221 "887 ,873 | 2,593,884,573 
Received for annuities _....---- | 11 104,523 2,587,238 | 8, 517, "285 | 71,333,133 
Total premium income.__...- 488,253,174 209,641,725 ~ 258 611 449 | "3,274,269,046 
Dividends, interest, etc.-..-..- 92,606,846 44,163,219 48° 443, 627 | 660,305,785 
Received for rents...-......---- 10,388,886 4,i v1 319 | 5,687,067 | 77,029,072 
All other receipts t.....-....... 7,832,976 3,452,348 4,380,628 55,626,430 











110,828, 708 792,961,287 


599,081,582 


52,317,386 | 
261,959,111 


Total interest and otherincome| 58,911,322 | 








337,122,771 | 4,067 ,230,333 


Total income ........ vate 


EXPENDITURES. 








Paid for death losses ....-.--.-- 144,511,539 69,300 675 75,210,864 | 1,021,124,939 
Paid for matured endowments... 25,313,205 8,542,198 16. 971,007 | 176, 573, 752 
Anmulties paid. . <2. c-60s6c0nce~ 6,249,611 2,340,298 3,909,313 | 40, 315,613 
Paid for surrendered, lapsed and 

purchased policies .-........- 37,399,456 23,628,295 13,771,161 271,705,827 
Dividends to policyholders. ..-.-. 33,579,020 14,811,781 | 18,767,239 231,488,250 

Total payments to pol’holders| 247,052,831 118,423,247 128,629,584 | 1,741,408.381 
Dividends to stockholders. ..... 916,824 816,528 100,296 8,704,716 
Commissions, salaries and trav- 

eling expenses of agents_..... 91,329,569 40,845,960 50,483,609 609,628,073 
Medical fees, salaries and other 

charges of employees.....----. 19,511,864 8,873,836 10,638,028 130,630,263 
All other expenditures t.......-- 33,017,503 13,331,025 19,686, 478 | 228, 553.7 ‘90 











144,775,760 
391,828,591 
207,253,291 


63,867,349 | 80,918,411 | 977,516,342 


537,995 | 2,718,925,223 
1277584776 | 1'348)305.110 


‘Total expenses of management 








182,290,596 | 


Total expenditures.....---..- 
79,668,515 


Exc. of inc. over expenditures. 


ASSETS. 
Real estate owned .........--.. 180, 87 5,035 117,044,685 83, SORBET xccccsaens 
Bond and mortgage loans....... 671,577 813 393,776,029 SEZ BON IGE | sncnccnae 


anadaesissccuue ent egeea Genet 15,399,159 | - C 
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Bonds owned * 1 
Stocks OWNEGE ©... .caccccecencasen 1721582/975 
Collateral loans ........--.-.-..| 42,715,261 


Premium notes and loans. -.-..-- 189,738,779 30,839,727 158 ‘899, Gate Lescaauers 
Cash in office and banks....---- 104,027,124 47,989,794 | 56,037,330 
Net deferred and unpaid prems. 45,879,455 21,804,724 24,074,731 
ATL OUNGE AGEOUE cnc ccccecceanes 24,636,705 11,321,671 13,315,034 





1,073,156,679 | 1,425,804,289 
11,012,259 8,118,555 


2,498, 960,968 
19,130,814 





Total admitted assets -......- 
Items not admitted _........- 


LIABILITIES. 


iOS. oe ee 2,101 052,593 914,619,283 | 1,186,435,310 





Losses and claims not paid ..... 13 183,767 6,246,764 6,937 ,003 
Cinites sesistGd coco nccncocccace 879,788 1,104,123 | —224,335 
Dividends unpaid_........-...- 4,231,189 2,114,815 2,116,374 | 
49° 121,204 6,852,770 42,268, 434 | ORF PRS 
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1,237 530,786 
273,503 


930,937,755 
142'318,924 | "188%: 


2,168,468,541 
“380 492,427 


Total habilities ..........<-..- 

Surplus to policyholders......) 380,492,427 Lae eaSea | 160 e400U8 | ---- ~~... 
Poricy Account. 

New business written _.........| 1,990,205,121 
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* Prior to 1901 figures represent U nited States bonds and other stocks and bonds. 
+ Where the various items of a few compani¢ 2s’ statements have not been classified the total 
amounts have been included in these aggregates. 


made in twenty years may be seen, we append herewith the principal 
items of the statements for 1884 of the companies then doing business 
in New York State, which numbered some thirty in all, and transacted 
over ninety-five per cent of the business throughout the country. At 
the close of 1884 these thirty companies possessed assets amounting 


to $492,240,597 and a surplus on a four and a half per cent basis of 
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$82,140,718. During the year they received for premiums and an- 
nuities $73,144,002, while their total income was $98,130,956. They 
paid to policyholders $27,126,634 for death claims; $9,798,292 for ma- 
tured endowments and annuities; $9,503,530 for surrender values; 
$13,043,498 for dividends, making a total of $58,471,954 to policy- 
holders and laid by from the income $20,527,795. During the same 
year they wrote $321,310,170 in new business and had in force at its 
close $1,870,745,521. 





CONCERNING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN AGENCY. 

James B. Estee, second vice-president of the National Life of Vermont, 
read the following interesting paper at the agents annual gathering in 
Montpelier, July 26-28: 

Every successful effort rests upon a knowledge of the facts pertaining 
to the work in pursuit of which the effort is made; and it is performed in 
obedience to some system of philosophy developed by experience. Suc- 
cessful agency establishing is the product of accurate knowledge, great 
and sustained effort, sound and matured judgment, all acquired and sup- 
plied through experience and practice. 

The purpose of a life insurance company is to furnish protection, mak- 
ing imperative a body of men trained and capable in the art of selling 
the protection. Agency establishment is designed to bring the company 
and the insuring public into proper relations, and when a skillful agent 
and an intelligent and prosperous community are properly related to a 
good company, agency establishment is a comparatively quick and sure 
process. An established life insurance agency is an organized force to 
be depended upon for steady contributions to new issues and for trained 
and skilled administration of the old. Its aim is to get hold. 

The installation and growth of an agency are related to and dependent 
upon the conditions prevailing in the field where it is located and the 
character and ability of the manager in control. Where useful, indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises flourish and sound financial systems 
prevail, population will increase, wealth accumulate and the requirements 
of social life develop, creating the need and so the demand for insurance. 

While the conditions prevailing in a community are largely, if not en- 
tirely, beyond his control, yet how they will be met and what results 
forced out of them will depend entirely upon the agency manager. En- 
vironed by conditions, it is the problem of the manager to understand 
them, use them and transmute them into success for himself. The 
nicety and exactness with which he adjusts himself to the conditions as 
they exist will determine how quickly, completely and permanently he 
will convert these conditions into the establishment of an agency. 

Agency establishment involves the continual securement of new issues 
and a watchful supervision of business placed until it becomes seasoned 
through habitual payment of premiums. Effort should be directed to- 
ward risks that are physically sound and free from habits and associa- 
tions involving moral hazard; toward those who have the money to pay 
the price, and toward citizens who have attained to permanent positions 
in the business, professional and social world. Energy expended on such 
persons, when coupled with honest, intelligent and forceful representa- 
tions, will return the surest results, reduce waste effort to a minimum, 
and best insure permanence of the business placed. 

Solicitation, organization and administration are the distinctive fea- 
tures of agency establishment. Without a well-balanced combination of 
all these factors only an indifferent success is attainable. The ability to 
solicit is a personal power and lies at the foundation of agency work. 
To it must be added the capacity for organization, which is the process 
of gathering, training and holding a group of men possessing the quali- 
ties of salesmanship. To attain the mastery of these conditions prece- 
dent to success, therefore, must be the aim of every one who aspires to 
leadership in agency building. To accomplish he must indeed be in 
earnest; he must strip himself of all distracting interests and concen- 
trate upon this one thing alone; he must be both a student and a worker; 
and he must be willing to dedicate years of patient and painstaking ser- 
vice as the price he pays for recognition of his developed powers in all 
the elements contributing to high-grade and well-rounded agency man- 
agement. 

The law of growth and trial, when fully apprehended, reveals the won- 
derful power of persistence to uncover results. One must know what he 
wants to do and then learn how best to do it. The viewpoint settled, he 
must hold continuously to the same objective. If he desires to acquire 
and utilize knowledge from which growth and increasing proficiency are 
expected, he must be saturated with facts pertaining to successful agency 
establishment, and must acquaint himself through observation and de- 
duction with men, methods and conditions. He must be free in thought 
and action. To adopt the method of another is to strap a burden on the 
back, but to adapt one’s purpose is to assimilate and grow. 

If one yield a continued and loyal adherence to the law of trial or per- 
sonal experience; if his efforts are backed up and pushed on by an in- 
tense desire projected within the lines of common knowledge, guided by 
sound judgment and sustained by enlightened understanding, he will 
grow, expand his horizon and be lifted up on the wings of an eagle. 

The man who assumes the work of agency building with reasonable 
hopes of success must be one who has pursued his work with ceaseless 
activity in varied forms to gain his strong and sure foothold and to 
command the trust and confidence of his association and coworkers. His 
record must be a demonstration of his ability to get results along right 
lines. His work must stand for truth and strength, and his action for 
conservation and well-considered judgment. 

They who succeed in agency work are not accustomed to quail and 
retire when obstacles rear their threatening forms. On the contrary, 
they possess the inflexible will, the unyielding tenacity and the fixed 
determination to find a way or make one through every difficulty pre- 
senting itself in the pathway to the end mapped out 
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AVOID CONFUSION OF POLICY FORMS. 

A prominent life agent, commenting on the fact that so many people, 
intelligent people, too—in most ways—do not know, if they are in- 
sured, what kind of policies they have, said: “I wish I was so situ- 
ated, or that the life insurance business was such that I could sell 
one kind of policy only. I try to explain and make clear to my pros- 
pects the different kinds of policy contracts, but the average person 
is confused beyond hope the moment you pass from one policy to the 
consideration of another. 

For that reason I rarely try to influence a prospect to take any 
other kind of policy if he has already one in mind which he under- 
stands or appears to understand. If it is left to me, that is, if a 
prospect has not fixed his mind upon an endowment, life or twenty- 
payment, term, or some other policy whose names are familiar to 
him, I try to judge from what I can learn from his appearance and 
circumstances what sort of a policy will be the most likely to appeal 
to him, and then I try to stick to him until I get his application for 
that policy. Of course, if it does not look like success along that line, 
I change to another, for it is “up to me” to get his business, if pos- 
sible. But I am careful not to confuse the lay mind which is already 
badly enough muddled, when it come to life insurance contracts. 





FOR OLD AND YOUNG AGENTS. 

A successful life agent gives the following advice to workers in 
the field: 

Study insurance, all its principles and advantages. 

Become familiar with the history, development and growth of life 
insurance. 

Prepare yourself to answer every question and to elucidate every 
point that may come up in the course of soliciting. 

Become as familiar with the rate-books of other companies as you 
are with your own. 

Dress neatly, but not flashily. 
people will think that you get fat commissions—ergo, that they have 


Over-dressing is bad taste, and many 


to pay for expensive clothes, in premiums. 

Be polite, don’t “blow-in” when you call upon a business man, but, 
rather, as the Western cow-boy described a hobo’s coming into camp, 
“sift in.” 

Remember, you are a financial agent, not a peddler. 

You are selling valuable securities, not suspenders and collar but- 
tons, and you should devote much attention to the all-important point, 
approaching people. 

Be familiar with the literature of your company, and use as much 
of it as you can. 

Never allude to a competitor, company or agent, unless the sub- 
ject is introduced by the prospect, and then go only so far as to, if 
possible—and that is what you ought to be able to do—show wherein 
the policy you offer is superior to your competitor’s without disparag- 
ing his, him or his company. Nothing will prejudice the average 
fair-minded man quicker than disparagement of another company. 

Work hard, work early and work late. 


SUMMER RESORT WORK. 

One agent is doing a profitable business at a well-known summer 
resort—combining business with pleasure and recreation. He so- 
journs by the sea-side, and during certain hours of the day he can- 
Contrary 





vasses for insurance, just as he would if at home,in the city. 
to what might be expected, he says that people are in a receptive mood, 
while taking it easy at a summer resort, and in the cool of the morn- 
ing or early evening he does some good work, finding the cool 
verandas favorable for both agent and prospect. 





EIGHT SOUND MAXIMS. 

A well-known and successful life agent has prepared the following 
rules, or maxims, which he has always tried to follow, and to which, 
he thinks, is due much of his own success as a solicitor: 

Bring the company all the business you can secure by keeping busy. 

Comparisons are odious; therefore, refrain from “twisting.” 

3e tactful, discreet, earnest in purpose, courteous, in argument per- 
suasive and convincing. 
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Make yourself absolutely and perfectly conversant with insurance, 
its moral, practical and financial phases. 

Know your company’s policy by heart, so that you can recite it as 
you should the Lord’s Prayer; and be able to analyze and explain 
every paragraph and point of it. 

Study human nature and understand all its various peculiarities. 

Be thoroughly in earnest as to the benefits and virtues of life in- 
surance in general. 

But have an unfaltering faith in the superior advantages of your 
own company. 





NO SIDE LINES. 

In the course of conversation between a life insurance scolicitor 
and a commercial traveler recently, the commercial traveler made the 
remark that he did not believe in carrying “side lines.” 

Applying the principle to the life insurance business, asked how 
he viewed the matter, as to whether it was advisable for a life in- 
surance solicitor to act also as a broker and place lines in other com- 
panies, solicit health and accident insurance, etc., the life agent said: 

“No; I do not believe in carrying ‘side lines.’ You might just as 
well mix powder with sawdust. If you scatter yourself from one 
force to another you weaken the force which you should put into the 
work for the company which you regularly represent. If the ‘main 
line’ does not pay you quit it altogether.” 





TWO ESTATES. 

Two men, residents of the same town, died within a few weeks of 
each other recently. One did not believe in life insurance, and clung 
to the idea of accumulating and saving, investing in real estate, bonds 
and stocks. He left, as the result of a life-time of working and 
saving, an estate of $20,000 to his widow. 

The other man did believe in life insurance, invested in it as liber- 
ally as he could without burdening himself and his family, always lived 
better than his neighbor, enjoyed life, traveled and was never poisoned 
by the miserly instinct. He left to his widow an estate of more than 
$60,000. 

The two men were about the same age. 
his day? 


Which was the wiser in 


A STRONG ARGUMENT. 

A inan well known to the writer recently died, at the age of sixty- 
eight years. For twenty-five years he had been paying assessments 
to a fraternal insurance order—paying much more than was necessary 
to carry his insurance of $2000, to help the members who preceded him 
to the grave. 

The inevitable advance in assessments came, and at his attained age 
he was loaded to such an extent that he could carry it no longer. 

One year ago he surrendered his $2000 certificate and accepted, in 
lieu thereof, a certificate for $600, at a reduced rate. 

Three months ago he died, and left to his widow and a dependent 
daughter only $600. 

Pretty hard treatment after paying into the order twenty-five vears 
—and a strong argument in favor of old-line insurance. 





PREMIUM MUST FIT THE RISK. 

Another of the large beneficiary organizations, the Knights of 
Honor, has made a radical change in its plan of assessment. It is 
found that the system which apparently worked well enough through 
the period of youth, and, possibly, maturity, fails when subjected to 
the crucial test of a membership far advanced in years. A similar ex- 
perience undoubtedly awaits other associations known as “fraternal,” 
based upon like principles. 

The system of fraternal life insurance is comparable with that of 
the insurance of property against loss by fire. The protection offered 
is limited to the period which the premiums will properly cover under 
the conditions then existing. 

When the term expires a new payment must be made, and if the 
conditions have changed, increasing the hazard or risk, the premium 
must be larger. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


The Massachusetts Insurance Department is now the only one 
which insists upon all the life insurance companies operating in the 
Commonwealth to report their business on the issued basis. Con- 
necticut and a few others demand the paid-for basis exclusively, while 
other States, like New York, allow the companies to report on either 
basis. There is, therefore, a lack of uniformity in the several States 
regarding the business written, in force and gained. We present here- 
with the figures of the companies operating in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut on both bases, giving the paid basis first, followed by the 
issued basis. The figures of new business written in 1904 are as fol- 
lows: Etna Life, paid for $28,856,967, issued $34,605,771; Berkshire, 
$5,790,861, $6,756,511 ; Connecticut General, $4,970,619, $5,592,203 ; Con- 
necticut Mutual, $10,075,801, $10,725,141; Equitable of New York, 
$229,177,067, $306,786,674; Fidelity Mutual, $23,248,514, $29,297,818 ; 
Germania Life, $14,485,725, $17,317,082; Home Life, $12,799,381, $15,- 
708,855 ; John Hancock, $30,627,503, $34,313,878; Massachusetts Mutual, 
$23,098,313, $27,247,882; Metropolitan, $104,338,498, $131,312,194; 
Mutual Benefit, $47,420,221, $54,099,211; Mutual of New York, $231,- 
508,259, $284,786,574; National of Vermont, $20,585,478, $23,961,694 ; 
New England, $19,049,226, $22,231,046; New York Life, $345,722,523, 
$458,007,223; Northwestern, $78,213,252, $91,023,843; Penn Mutual, 
$62,540,690. $80,386,199; Phoenix Mutual, $11,663,876, $14,585,025 ; 
Provident Life and Trust, $17,426,677, $18,396,189; Provident Savings, 
$22,492,014, $28,114,662; Prudential, $109,485,065, $120,326,738 ; Security 
Mutual, $13,888,017, $17,880,042; State Mutual, $13,577,286, $15,814,719 ; 
Travelers, $20,901,832, $25,862,454; Union Central, $32,702,632, $41,- 
322,108; Union Mutual, $9,209,753, $10,611,068; United States, $5,639,- 
359, $6,080,029; Washington, $10,762,539, $12,990,670. ‘Total, $1,560,- 
276,038, $1,955,228,403. 

Insurance in force: Aétna Life, paid-for basis $237,304,739, written 
basis $230,791,632; Berkshire, $62,012,522, $62,904,722; Connecticut 
General, $26,044,307, $26,468,044; Connecticut Mutual, $166,417,515, 
$167,167,515; Equitable of New York, $1,460,312,080, $1,495,542,802 ; 
Fidelity Mutual, $109,146,658, $111,387,177; Germania Life, $103,937,- 
343, $105,915,9077; Home Life, $74,892,280, $76,482,166; John Hancock, 
$119,387,046, $123,103,306; Massachusetts Mutual, $180,096,256, $182,- 
874,119; Metropolitan, $330,609,826, $342,535,052: Mutual Benefit, $354,- 
869,668, $359,612,068; Mutual of New York, $1,547,611,660, $1.578,- 
931,833; National of Vermont, $131,601,647, $134,761,554; New Eng- 
land, $153,928,148, $155,182,074; New York Life, $1,928,609,308, $1,987,- 
330,208; Northwestern Mutual, $708,552,287, $717,355,322; Penn 
Mutual, $332,016,287, $342,676.444; Phcenix Mutual, $80,404,884, $82,- 
288,671; Provident Life and Trust, $163,896,726, $167.489,576; Provi- 
dent Savings, $94,456,845, $101,189,448; Prudential, $380,740,769, $388,- 
756,708: Security Mutual, $47,044,657, $49,175,045 ; State Mutual, $105,- 
161,408, $107,294,332; Travelers, $145,077,512, $148,315,334; Union Cen- 
tral, $209,413,293, $216,655,628; Union Mutual, $60,598,837, $61,822,900 ; 
United States, $41,218,725, $41,941,025; Washington, $67,488,150, $68,- 
773,509. Totals, $9,422,940,401, $9,643,925,880. 

Gain in amount in force: Ztna Life, paid-for basis $14,001,862, 


written basis $14,025,789; Berkshire Life, $1,853,294, $2,137,044; Con- 
necticut General, $3,078,165, $2,942,878; Connecticut Mutual, $492,- 
029, $663,029; Equitable of New York, $89,663,857, $85,624,150; Fidelity 
Mutual, $8,806,111, $9,035,155; Germania Life, $5,819,730, $5,414,372; 
Home Life, $5,481,707, $5,734,984; John Hancock, $19,971,570, $19,804,- 
970; Massachusetts Mutual, $13,045,950, $13,205,663; Metropolitan, 
$57,299,582, $60,029,422; Mutual Benefit, $25,016,126, $25,937,192; Mu- 
tual of New York, $102,382,979, $101,558,287; National of Vermont, 
$8,527,270, $9,068,776; New England, $9,742,301, $9,802,202; New York 
Life, $183,396,409, $186,565,009; Northwestern Mutual, $45,701,093, 
$46,902,152; Penn Mutual, $33,685,929, $33,890,352; Phoenix Mutual, 
$5,351,149, $5,625,604; Provident Life and Trust, $7,397,438, $7,041,141 ; 
Provident Savings, $3,485,352, $3,948,587 ; Prudential, $63,417,866, $61,- 
830,898; Security Mutual, $4,657,873, $2,362,762; State Mutual, $6,080,- 
030, $6,391,933; Travelers, $12,316,100, $12,144,716; Union Central, 
$17,663,234, $10,614,729; Union Mutual, $3,213,639, $3,086,312: United 
Life, $701,207, $295,064. 
Totals, $743.339,338, $745.484,579. 

From the foregoing figures it will be seen that the business not taken 
last year amounted to about, one-fifth of the entire amount written: 
the amount in force is a little over two hundred millions greater on 
the written basis than on the paid-for plan, while the amount gained is 
approximately the same on both methods of reporting. 


* * 7K Kk 

In the discussion that is now going on regarding the various methods 
of surplus distribution the agent must not lose sight of the fact that the 
applicant himself must be the final arbiter as to what form of contract 
he desires, whether non-participating, annual dividend or deferred dis- 
tribution. There can be no doubt that the public has received more 
or less instruction during the past few months regarding life insurance 
which they would not have had in as many years solely through the 
efforts of the agents, and naturally more care is going to be taken 
hereafter in the selection of policies and companies. When it comes 
down to a question of participation or non-participation the applicant 
is likely to be governed by his own predilections without regard to the 
merits of any particular form. If he desires protection at the least 
possible cost and with a definite knowledge of the cost through the 
years to come, he will favor the non-participating policy, while if he is 
willing to pay slightly more with the expectation of eventually re- 
ducing his premiums below the non-participating cost, the annual divi- 
dend form will prove the more attractive. On the other hand, there are 
a great many men who feel that they would like to be sure of some 
return under their policies for themselves, or, in other words, wish 
some investment combined with the protection, and to this class the 
deferred dividend form is more likely to appeal. It is well understood 
that in endowment insurance there is a natural selection of that form 
by men who instinctively feel that they will live to receive the en- 
dowment at its maturity, and the same process of selection seems to 
apply in the case of deferred dividend insurance. If a man imagines 
that he will not live a great many years he will be more attracted to 
the annual dividend form than inclined to take chances of living 
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twenty years before receiving any dividends at all. This condition is 
well understood in the offices of the life insurance companies, espe- 
cially in those having experience in the maturing of deferred dividend 
policies, the selection against the company by those in good health 
withdrawing entirely at the end of the distribution period being very 
marked. From all of which it will be seen that each form of policy 
has its merits, and while the deferred distribution form is at present 
in the majority, it is only because more agents have been presenting 
it than the others. In future there will be a more even distribution of 
the several classes. 
* * * * 

In selling life insurance, as in the sale of all other commodities, 
there are all kinds of salesmen to be found. A man will go out and 
sell drygoods through a territory supposed to be worked to death and 
largely increase the business obtained by his predecessor, while another 
man may go over a field and fall short of the normal business to be 
obtained. The trouble is too many men are content with being simply 
average producers. In life insurance, for example, the average of all 
policies in force is about two thousand dollars. It is not the average 
policy, however, that gets into the newspapers, but the $50,000, $100,000 
and upward cases that are commented on and the names of the policy- 
holder and agent given. The duty of the agent is to get all the 
policyholders he possibly can and for as large amounts as possible 
without detriment to the policyholders’ ability to pay. The advice of 
a company to its agents to aim high is good and should be heeded, 
but not at the expense of the policyholder who cannot afford to take 
a large amount. Aim high, properly interpreted, means, size up your 
applicant as to his ability to pay and then work to get his application 
for the limit. Too many agents rest content so long as they can get 
the application without regard to the fact that the man ought to take 
more, and thereby put themselves in the class with the average agent. 
The moral of all which is don’t be an average agent. You may not 
become a phenomenal producer, but at any rate make sure that your 
prospect is amply insured and your average will speedily rise. 


A WORD IN SEASON. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

Recently I ave endeavored to find out to what extent the insurance 
business in general has been affected by the unfortunate complications 
in the Equitable Society. I have made diligent inquiries among the 
agents and general agents with whom I am acquainted, but the re- 
sults have not been convincing. The condition each agent describes is 
usually himself. If he is sensitive, highly organized and quick to take 
alarm, he thinks that the life insurance business is ruined. I talked 
with one general agent of this temperament who was in a perfect 
panic. He said: “All my large policyholders are threatening to drop 
their policies. They assert that all companies are rotten, and nothing 
I can say will reassure them. When I attempt to solicit, men throw 
the Equitable in my face and insinuate that the whole insurance busi- 
ness from top to bottom is nothing but graft. Every newspaper that 
I open contains some new revelation of scandals in financial circles, 
stinging editorials about insurance companies, and it drives me mad to 
read them. I cannot work under such conditions.” A little considera- 
tion of this general agent’s statements sufficed to convince me that he 
is simply the victim of his own temperament. He is a man of strong 
emotions, a man who wins by force rather than by persuasion. He is 
accustomed, in fair weather, to drive everything before him, and he 
has now come upon a time when things will not drive. As he is never 
noted for his patience, and never uses the finer faculties of his nature, 
he is almost helpless in such a situation as now confronts him. By 
reading between the lines, as I talked with him, I discovered that he 
had unconsciously exaggerated his troubles, and that if he had been 
able to collect himself and look at the matter calmly, he did not have 
a great deal to be discouraged about. Only one of his policyholders 
threatened to withdraw, and I happen to know the gentleman well 
enough to be sure that he would not go to such extremes. He was 
only finding a vent for his feelings, and if the general agent had joked 
with him and then dismissed the subject, neithér one of them would 
afterward have thought much about it. Likewise, the general agent 
does not find such an overwhelming indignation against insurance 
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companies as he reports. He keeps his nose glued to newspapers and 
yellow magazines, probably accepts all the rot he reads as gospel truth, 
and if he should hear the word graft mentioned once a day he im- 
agines that it is a universal cry. I may as well say while I am on the 
subject, that it is a somewhat significant fact that this general agent 
who is now so much torn up because newspapers and yellow maga- 
zines are attacking the insurance business, has all his life been a 
strenuous antagonist of rival companies. He always attacked his com- 
petitors hip and thigh, and never could be induced to associate with 
insurance agents. He is in the position of the man who lives by the 
sword and also dies by the sword. He is now taking. a course of his 
own medicine and does not find it to his liking. 

A man is hardly to be held accountable for his temperament, and it 
is often difficult to escape from the tyranny of it, but I gave the gen- 
eral agent some advice which also may be helpful to others who are 
inclined to worry. I said to him: ‘“Sensitiveness cannot be cured, but 
the effects of it may be avoided or modified. If a man were so seusi- 
tive that slight noises kept him awake he could not hope to sleep in a 
noisy neighborhood unless he occupied a padded room or sealed his 
ears. The proper thing for him to do would be to live in a quiet 
neighborhood. I myself have a little too much sensitiveness about 
some matters. A few years ago when the smallpox was so alarm- 
ingly prevalent in this city it made me miserable every time I read of 
the increasing death rate, and I simply quit reading newspapers for 
the time being. I refused to discuss smallpox with anyone, took all 
sensible precautions that were necessary and went about my business 
as comfortably as usual. You should avoid newspapers and magazines 
for the present and read only pleasant and agreeable literature, such as 
light fiction and stimulating essays. When you solicit and a man men- 
tions the Equitable, or any other insurance company that is having a 
bad quarter of an hour, tell him that you don’t know anything about 
the trouble of other companies—that it is your business to write all 
the applications you can and that you haven’t found the misadventures 
of men or institutions conducive to that end. Insist on changing the 
subject as quickly as possible and talk life insurance as you usually do. 
I have now spent more years in this world than I like to think about, 
but I can absolutely assure you that I never in my life failed to change 
the topic of conversation when I tried. I wish I could do everything 
as easily as I can change the subject. If you don’t want to discuss 
depressing and disagreeable things, bear in mind you don’t have to. 
The trouble is that you are loaded with your troubles just now, and 
every man that meets you pulls the trigger. You must get out of the 
habit of talking, thinking or reacing about disturbances in the insur- 
ance world, and if you quit thinking about them it will be the same to 
you as if they did not exist.” 

On the whole, then, I am inclined to think that the situation is just 
what the agent makes it. The agent who is easily discouraged believes 
that the insurance business should have “Ichabod” written on its en- 
sign, while the agent of optimistic temperament sees yet greater worlds 
to conquer. I[ talked with another general agent who has been solicit- 
ing applications for nearly a quarter of a century. He is not a 
phenomenon as a personal writer. He belongs to the ordinary class, 
and he works about as hard one day or one week as he does another. 
His yearly record is never so large as to excite wonder, but it is like- 
wise never so small as to cause disappointment. He says unqualifiedly 
that it is as easy to write business as usual, and that the Equitable 
complications have not in any degree disturbed the even tenor of his 
affairs. There is no bravado or pretense in any of his statements. 
He is sincere and truthful, and what he says I know I can rely upon. 
Now if we can find one man who says that he is not affected by the 
clamors which are being raised against the insurance business, and we 
know positively that his work bears out his assertion, does it not seem 
as if all agents might put themselves in the same position? If each 
individual agent will resolutelv ignore the Equitable and all similar 
disturbances, we shall presently find the business world as peaceable 
as it was before. 

Finally, every agent has the power to create confidence, and he 
should exert it. If he is too sensitive to endure agitation and uncer- 
tainty we will excuse him, but if he has a good, hardy constitution and 
can endure a few blows, let him take some pains to restore the Equi- 
table in public esteem. He cannot talk his own company or his own 
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interests more effectively than he can by making a few clear and 
searching statements about a humiliated rival. He may reason thus 
with the public: “Frankly, what is the situation in the Equitable? 
Simply that a few of the officers sought their own interests somewhat 
too erdently, and the result was that insurance cost the policyholders 
a trifle more than it ought. But after all, was the real vitality of the 
Equitable affected? Has it not during its entire history furnished in- 
surance as cheaply as many companies about whom no question has 
arisen? The public has been informed for twenty-five years that some 
of the New York companies were not making a specialty of low cost. 
Need it be panic-stricken because this information is now verified? 
The Equitable is not a suspended bank or a bankrupt business house. 
It is merely an institution that grew so prosperous that its promoters 
wanted to share too much of its prosperity and got into a quarrel 
over it. When it is again settled upon a somewhat more conservative 
basis, it will absolutely be as good as it ever was, and every insurance 
agent in the United States may affirm that with his hand upon his 
heart.” 

If all insurance agents will address the public in this spirit they will 
find that the public will respond and that whatever distrust there is 
will presently disappear. 





EARLY SOLICITING EXPERIENCES. 


A life agent who long ago ceased to be troubled with timidity re- 
lates his first experience at soliciting. 

“T began,” he said, “in my own neighborhood, where I was known, 
but I learned at once that I could not present my subject to my ac- 
quaintances and friends. 

“T was tongue-tied when I tried to show my goods. Then, too, I 
found, or rather I thought, that those who knew me well did not take 
me seriously enough. 

“T have since discovered that those who never saw me before are 
prone not to take me seriously enough, or else too seriously. 

“The first time I started out I had the greatest difficulty in calling 
upon a person whom I had determined to see. I would get as far as 
the door and then turn away. Sometimes I plucked up courage and, 
after two or three actempts, approached my prospect. 

“But I not infrequently turned away, determined to call again; and 
when I did so I often found that my embarrassment was entirely un- 
necessary, for I was neither kicked out nor ‘turned down,’ even if I 
did not secure an application at the first call. This was, I think, not 
exactly a lack of confidence, but the result of nervousness, for I felt 
a sinking sensation in the pit of my stomach, a sort of ‘gone’ sensa- 
tion, as one experiences when he is very hungry. 

“Often I would walk by a house half a dozen times before venturing 
to walk up and ring the bell. 

“But all this gradually disappeared as I began to accumulate pros- 
pects—that is, real prospects, those who wanted to ‘think it over,’ or 
who had not given an absolute refusal. 

“Then I had a real reason for calling—to see what had been decided, 
to take some literature or figures, and meantime, as I made new calls, 
I thought nothing about it. I called as a matter of course, and I have 
felt no embarrassment since. 

“By the way, your age changes in a few weeks,’ 
the writer as he consulted his memorandum book. 


, 


said the agent to 





THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 


Recently an agent was soliciting a man of no great importance, yet 
a man who had been somewhat more successful in business than the 
average run of people. He was, at any rate, able to take and carry a 
good, substantial line of insurance. 

He was something of a blusterer; did not believe, he said, in life 
insurance; did not consider it an investment, and so on. 

The agent met his statements—they could not be called arguments— 
but to no purpose, and the agent went away without the application. 

A few days after, the agent called again upon the man. This time 
he had prepared a list of prominent men, men of affairs and wealth 
-in the city, all well known to the prospect—financiers, merchants, pro- 
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fessional men—who carried life insurance of amounts ranging from 
$50,000 to $600,000. 

Showing the list to the man, he said: 

“Now are you any better business man than these men are? Is your 
judgment any better than the judgment of these men? What do you 
suppose those men are carrying such large amounts of insurance for? 
They carry it to protect what they have. They carry it as a safeguard 
against disaster, misfortune, shrinkage in values or failure in business. 
They have insured their capacity to earn, to produce.” 

The man thought it over. There were men whom he recognized as 
his superiors, who were liberal patrons of life insurance. He con- 
cluded to insure, and he did. 

The agent won, but he never would have secured this man by verbal 
argument; and he was shrewd enough, a good enough reader of human 
character to see what would impress his prospect. 





RESPONSES NOT NECESSARY. 


In explaining the plan and policy, an agent should avoid the inter- 
jection of such phrases as ‘““You know,” “You see,” “Don’t you see?” 
“Do you understand?” and similar ones to stimulate the attention 
and demand an answer. Make your observations in calm and sedate 
way, which your prospect may respond to, or not, as he pleases, and 
let them go for what they are worth. 





LIFE INSURANCE EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


David N. Carvalho, the well-known handwriting expert, has one of 
the most valuable libraries of antique books in existence, among the 
collection being many rare manuscripts and tomes of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. In looking over an old copy of The Edin- 
burgh Review, covering the issues of December, 1826, and March, 
1827, in possession of Mr. Carvalho, an article was discovered on the 
“History and Principles of Life Assurance,” much of which is of 
peculiar interest at this time. It will be remembered that while the 
practice of life insurance did not wholly originate in England, its de- 
velopment along the lines of an exact science owes most to that coun- 
try, in connection with which the article says: 


The practice of life assurance is as yet, in a great degree, confined to 
England. The fact, however, is not to be traced to an ignorance of the 
principles among the Continental nations, but to the comparative in- 
stability of their institutions, and to a consequent want of that security, 
which is the first and last requisite in life assurance operations; to the 
comparative poverty of some nations, and the prevalence of a light- 
hearted inconsiderateness in others. These causes, separatel, or in com- 
bination, have prevented its introduction into most of the Continental 
nations, and greatly limited its operations in all. 


The prospects of the development of the business in the United 
States were not considered very encouraging by this old writer, but the 
most remarkable part of his remarks deals with what is now a very 
vexed question, namely, the control of public corporations, by the Fed- 
eral Government. He says: 


The United States of America offer undoubtedly, in many respects, a 
better field for the establishment of such undertakings. The induce- 
ments, however, in a young and flourishing country, in which, as yet, 
there is little difficulty in settling a numerous family in lucrative em- 
ployments. or finding good investments for capital, are considerably less 
than in the thickly peopled countries of the old world. Life assurance, 
accordingly, though introduced, cannot as yet be said to flourish among 
our American descendants. We are not aware that any societies of this 
kind exist, except in the State of New York, where there are several. 
Of these, the Union Insurance and the Dutchess County Insurance com- 
panies are, we believe, the most considerable.* Their premiums cannot 
be reckoned exorbitant, considering the frequent prevalence of the yellow 
fever in New York and the decided unhealthiness of the Southern Union. 
Their success, however, as we understand, is indifferent. 

There is one anomaly in the Constitution of the United States which 
must impede essentially the establishment of these and similar institu- 
tions. No power it seems exists in the executive government, or even in 
Congress, to incorporate public societies. Such institutions, consequently, 
can receive charters only from the local governments. They are sup- 
ported only by the capital or influence of an individual State; and there- 
fore, although they may be deemed respectable within its precincts, 
they do not attain the magnitude necessary to inspire confidence, or even 
to attract general attention throughout the Union. 


Discussing the rise and progress of the Equitable Society, estab- 
lished in the year 1762, the accumulation of a large surplus fund is 





e . . . . . 
* These companies were fire insurance cencerns, any life business being merely 
incidental.—Editor THe SpecTATorR. 
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criticised, on the ground that excessive caution had pervaded the board 
of directors, exceptions being taken to the periods and mode of dis- 
tribution. The right of the society to make such rules as it chooses 
for the distribution of this fund, however, is admitted as follows: 


Nothing, however, can be conceived more preposterous than the out- 
ery which has been lately raised by some of the junior members of the 
society, on account of their exclusion from an immediate participation in 
the benefits of this accumulated fund, and indeed from any participation 
in the profits, till after a certain specified event shall occur. This pros- 
pective regulation was passed in the year 1816, and enacted, that no 
policy of assurance granted after the 31st of December of that year 
should receive any addition to its value from the profits of the society, 
until the policies previously effected should be reduced, by deaths or 
otherwise, to 5000. This may be a wise or unwise regulation; but does 
any reasonable being entertain a doubt of the power of the society to 
enact it? The proprietors might have dissolved the company on the day 
on which it was adopted and divided the capital, or they might have 
decreed that not another member should be added to their number. They 
preferred passing the resolution to which we have alluded; and how 
any member who chose to enter the society with this regulation staring 
him in the face can, with any propriety, accuse the directors of injustice 
and threaten them with legal, or, what is worse, equity proceedings, we 
cannot comprehend. 


A reference to the period during which dividends should be deferred 
reads as follows: 

We would likewise observe that it seems to be generally admitted that 
it is preferable, in most points of view, that thé division of profits should 
take place every seven years, in preference to ten, and every five years, 
in preference to seven; while it may be doubted whether more frequent 
divisions than once in five years are, even at the present day, consistent 
with the safety, or likely to conduce to the ultimate advantage of the 
assured. 

There are a number of other points covered by the article in ques- 
tion which seem to be almost equally troublesome to-day. The rate 
of expense, terminations by lapse, the merits of participating and non- 
participating insurance were subjects of fruitful discussion eighty 
years ago in the same way that they are now. 





NEW POLICIES OF THE EQUITABLE LIFE. 


Agents of the Equitable Life Assurance Society have been supplied with 
copies of two new contracts—one providing for five-year dividends and 
the other for annual dividends. Both policies are issued at the same 
rates of premium as the old guaranteed cash value policies with de- 
ferred dividends and contain the same liberal conditions. The surrender 
values granted, either cash, paid-up or extended insurance, are also the 
same up to the end of the ninth year, but are slightly lower thereafter. 
Under the five-year dividend contract, dividends may be drawn in cash, 
or used to purchase paid-up additions or to reduce the five following 
premiums. A variety of options are offered in connection with the divi- 
dend clause. Annual dividend policies will participate from the end of 
the first year on payment of the ensuing premium. 





THE “TWISTERS” AT WORK. 


Of all the evil practices that beset the business of life insurance, that 
of ‘‘twisting’’ policies from one company to another is conceded to be the 
worst. The efforts of the ‘‘twister’’ are directed toward making a pol- 
icyholder dissatisfied with the company in which he is insured and with 
the form of policy he possesses, by offering him something cheaper. Here 
is a copy of a circular letter just received by a gentleman who desires 
to express his indignation at the method of addressfng him and his con- 
tempt for the writer of it: ‘ 

Dear Sir: I am advised you are paying on a heavy line of life insur- 
ance. Some of your policies you would not continue in their present 
form if I were given the opportunity to demonstrate how you can reduce 
their present cost, or, at the same outlay, be insured for a much larger 
amount. The recent disclosures of the way some companies are managed 
has convinced many large insurers that the policies they had been carry- 
ing were not comparable, either in policy, cost or results, to the insur- 
ance recommended by me. I have taken the liberty of writing you re- 
garding this matter, knowing that I can make it very advantageous to 
you from a strictly business standpoint, and would be pleased if you 
would suggest an appointment. 

Of course, this ‘‘twister’’ doesn’t care a rap for the interests of the 
person addressed, who is an entire stranger to him, but is looking for 
the commission he can make by selling a policy in a company that is un- 
acquainted with his method of securing the purchaser. No reputable 
company will encourage such practice, as it tends to discredit the busi- 
ness in general. If the victim of a ‘‘twister’’ will compare the policy he 
receives with the one he surrenders, he will find the terms different 
and the cheaper one providing less benefits. Without some such differ. 
ence the ‘‘twister’’ could not make the profit he is working for. 
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FIRST SUPPLEMENT TO THE HANDY GUIDE FOR 1905. 


The Spectator Company has just issued the first supplement to the 
1g05 edition of The Handy Guide. It contains matter of more than 
usual interest, owing to the agitation which has been going on in con- 
nection with life insurance generally of late, and non-participating, 
annual and deferred dividend business in particular. Included in the 
work are the new non-participating rates recently adopted by half a 
dozen prominent companies, also the surrender values allowed on the 
,same by one company, which are practically the same for all. The 
new continuous instalment contract of the Connecticut Mutual is given 
in full, while for the Equitable Life there is shown the new annual 
and five-year dividend policies, with the values on the same, as well 
as the new annual dividend form of the New York Life. Copies of 
the first supplement will be supplied to all Handy Guide subscribers 
at 25 cents each, the price to non-subscribers being 50 cents. Address 
all orders to The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. 





AN INCENTIVE TO INSURE. 

The recent explosion of thirty-six tons of dynamite at the Ports- 
mouth, N. H., navy yard, by the United States authorities in connec- 
tion with harbor improvements, was the occasion of several amusing 
incidents. Of course many timid people were very much excited about 
the coming explosion, of which they had long notice, and the longer 
some of the people thought of it the greater was their concern. Some, 
indeed, seemed to think that the city of Portsmouth and Kittery, Me., 
would be blown into smithereens—at any rate, in their minds, almost 
anything was liable to happen. 

Some of the precautions taken were amusing. 

One lady had her life insured and made her will; but the joke was 
on her, for there was not even a tremor of the earth, so skillfully were 
the arrangements and precautions by those in charge carried out. 

One man, already insured, increased his insurance. 

Indeed, it is hinted that some smart life insurance solicitors were 
very active in and around Portsmouth for seme time before the date 
fixed for the explosion. 

So it would seem that all is fish that comes to the net of the enter- 
prising life agent. 





A FEW ADVANTAGES. 


A well-known life agent has printed on the back of his business 
card the following, showing the advantages combined in a single 
endowment contract: 

“Life insurance for wife if you die!” 

“Endowment insurance for yourself if you live!” 

“Annual income till you die!” 

“Then annual income to wife till she dies!” 

“The full face amount to the children!” 





ANOTHER “TWISTER” WARNING. 
A Western life insurance company has prepared the following 
warning against twisters, and will attach a copy to each policy here- 
after issued: 


Warning! Remember that no company will issue to you a policy 
more liberal in terms or at lower cost than this, notwithstanding 
claims its representatives may make. Any glittering offer will have its 
tarnished side. 

If any agent of any other company endeavors to persuade you to 
lapse this policy and apply for new insurance through him, remember 
that he is undoubtedly a ‘‘twister,” working for a commission for him- 
self, and, like others of his class, usually expert in using language that 
is either misleading or false. 

Do not allow him to allure or entrap you by his ‘‘smoothness”—but 
if assistance is needed, or if any information is desired concerning this 
policy, or that of any other company offered you, write the home office, 
whereupon full particulars will be gladly given you. 





Ninety-seven married men out of every hundred fail to leave their 
families above want at their death. This demonstrates the necessity 
for insurance. The results of insurance in the case of the other three 
prove its value.—“Life Insurance Sayings.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 

With the coming of September, business generally is expected to 
enter on a fresh period of energetic work. The summer months, with 
their interruptions by vacations and occasional spells of hot weather, 
are universally conceded to be less active than other times so far as 
the entering on new engagements are concerned, but now that those 
months have passed there is manifest a quickening in all lines of 
industry. The life insurance agent will, of course, turn this to his 
profit, and wage an active campaign for new business from now on. 
And there never was a time when the opportunities for writing large 
volumes of business were so plentiful as now. Life insurance for 
some months has been under the searchlight of public opinion, and 
while methods of management have been criticised, the system itself is 
unimpugned. The public knows more about life insurance to-day 
than ever before, and realizes that it is the great protector of homes 
and a necessity for every man having a dependent family. The ap- 
preciation of the benefits of the system is shown by the returns of 
companies regarding the new business already written in 1905. With 
but a few exceptions, the one hundred old line companies operating 
in the United States are writing more business than ever before, and 
the increased writings are participated in by both large and small 
companies. The very fact that the public has been led to talk about 
life insurance aids in making the subject easier of introduction by 
the agent. Add to this the continued prosperity of the country, in 
which all classes are sharing, and it is seen that the fall campaign of 
1905 gives promise of being the most successful yet waged. 

* * * x 

Life insurance agents are no different from other classes of sales- 
men in preferring to sell such goods as will yield them the largest 
remuneration. For many years past those companies writing deferred 
dividend policies have contracted to pay their agents a larger com- 
mission on those forms than on the annual dividend policies, although 
perfectly willing to give an applicant whichever form he desired. In 
consequence, the agents of such companies devoted all their energies 
to selling the policies which gave them the largest commissions, and 
many agents representing annual dividend companies have been in- 
duced to transfer their allegiance to such organizations as would pay 
them higher commissions for the same amount of work. Such action 
was perfectly natural on the part of the agent, and might reasonably 
be expected to continue to the end of the chapter. Recent events, 
however, have necessitated a change of attitude on the part of the 
companies. The great growth of the life insurance business during 
the past twenty years has resulted in educating the public to a wider 
knowledge of the subject generally, and it is no longer willing to 
take a certain kind of contract just because the agent says it is the 
best. The public has learned that there are various kinds of contracts, 
and individuals are weighing the advantages of each as applied to thei: 
own requirements. The agent, too, realizes that he must meet the 
wishes of his prospect if he desires to place business, and action on his 
part has put it up to the companies to extend the anti-discrimination 
feature to the scale of commissions paid. Accordingly, some companies 
have announced that hereafter they will pay the same rate of commis- 


sion on annual dividend, and even on non-participating forms, as on 
deferred dividend contracts. It would seem that by this action they 
are rounding out the agent’s equipment, as he is now enabled to meet 
all requirements of his prospects, and does not have to force the 
latter to take what they feel they do not need, nor go to another 
company with a risk which his own company could just as well have. 
* * x x 

A strong plea is made by J. T. Dargan, president of the Atlanta 
Birmingham Fire Insurance Company, for the establishment of life 
insurance companies in the Southern States. In an article in The 
Manufacturers Record, he shows that last year the premiums paid by 
residents of the Southern States for life insurance amounted to more 
than $50,000,000, of which only about one per cent went to Southern 
companies. The article reviews the history of life insurance in the 
South, and attributes the failure of Southern companies in past years 
to two causes: First, the character of their investments: and second, 
the lack of management by trained experts as well as of close _ac- 
counting and auditing. At the close of 1904, the only Southern States 
having domestic companies were Kentucky (1), North Carolina (4), 
Tennessee (1), Texas (2) and Virginia (3). Since the commence- 
ment of 1905 new companies have been projected in Florida, Keu- 
tucky, Louisiana, North Carolina and Virginia, two having actually 
commenced business, so that five States are still unrepresented by their 
own institutions. Mr. Dargan believes that the psychological moment 
has arrived when the South is prepared in every way to declare her 
financial independence in life insurance matters. She has now the 
trained men, the capital, the ability and, above all, the necessary 
integrity to build up a number of great companies that will compare 
favorably in every direction with those of the Northern States. He 
adds further: “The beneficence, growing importance and necessity of 
life insurance is recognized throughout the entire civilized world, and 
it is absolutely certain that not only has the business come to stay in 
the South, but it will grow in magnitude straight along, as there is 
nothing now in the way to bring about the conditions that existed 
between the years 1870 to 1880.” 


* * * K 


One important result of the agitation which has been going on for 
more than a year now regarding life insurance, may be looked for in 
a competition along economical lines, and this does not mean that 
companies will perforce reduce their efforts to obtain as large a 
volume of business as their agency plants warrant. The claim that 
an established life insurance company, operating under legal reserve 
laws, does not need new business to enable it to meet its future 
obligations is perfectly true, but the cessation of new business means 
the destruction of a plant which has cost a very large sum of money 
to create. A company with a fair-sized agency plant, transacting only 
a small amount of new business annually, and consequently showing 
a comparatively small expense account, may not be as economically 
administered as another company writing a larger volume, because one 
company has more to show for its expenditure in tae way of in- 
creased business on its books. There are some notable instances 
to-day of companies, which cannot be considered small by any means, 

















transacting a goodly amount of business annually at a comparatively 
low rate. Their success has been due to the fact that they have 
attained their present size by symmetrical growth, instead of making 
sudden spurts. The new business of one year has borne a proper 
proportion to that of its predecessors, and consequently there has not 
been a sudden increase in the expense account, to be made up from the 
surplus accumulated on old policies. In ordinary business lines a 
large increase in business requires additional capital for its proper 
handling, and the same is true of life insurance. A company cannot 
afford to put more business on its books in any one year than its 
margin for expenses will permit of, without sooner or later depleting 
its surplus funds, even though it may not pay exorbitant commissions. 
This fact has been brought home to a number of companies in recent 
years, so that henceforth we may expect to see the business of indi- 
vidual companies increase in truer proportion to the amount in force. 
By this method the expenses will be kept within reasonable bounds, 
to the ultimate benefit of the policyholders. 





HOW TO JUDGE PROSPECTS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

The above title does not express what I have in mind as clearly as 
I should like it, so I must amplify it in the text. By judging pros- 
pects, I mean the faculty which the experienced agent acquires which 
enables him to decide on short notice whether a person is worthy of 
attention or whether there is any probability that he will insure. The 
absence of this faculty in the beginner makes it necessary for him to 
waste a great deal of valuable time. He is at the mercy of the aged, 
the infirm, the impecunious and idle curiosity of every kind. He 
spends hours talking to persons who will not take insurance, who 
cannot take it or who cannot get it. He encounters some one who 
impresses him as a delightful prospect, and after wasting two days on 
him, he learns that the prospect could not pass an examination for 
any company. However, the ineligibles are soon learned, but there is 
a large number of triflers and vacillators who fall across the beginner's 
path and obstruct his progress, and they are not so easy to discriminate. 
It is this class that | mean to warn the beginner against when I write 
of judging prospects. Let me describe one of these obstructionists. 

Not long ago, as I was passing the office of a successful plumber, he 
came to the door and called me in for a moment. He said: “I haven’t 
quite as much insurance as I need. I want about $2000 more in a 
first-class company, and then I shall have my limit. I want to take 
another policy for this amount in about six or eight weeks, and if you 
will come in I think we can make a deal. I already have policies in 
other good companies and I want to place the last one in yours.” I 
assured the gentleman that I would call and see him at the proper 
time, and I tried to leave with him the impression that Y accepted his 
hint in good faith, but in reality I was extremely skeptical. Generally 
I have but little confidence in such advance notices, but I usually make 
a record of them and give them some slight attention, just to be sure 
that I shall not fall a victim to my own “smartness.” I have an 
assistant who takes care of my memoranda, and I told her to remind 
me to call on the plumber at the time his application would be ripe; 
but I ventured also to make the following prediction: ‘This man has 
come to me in great self-importance upon two other occasions and in- 
vited me to show him policy contracts. After having a number of 
interviews with him and wasting much of my time there was always 
a lion in the way that prevented him from making application. He 
will not take insurance this time. But I pass his office every day, and 
I will call on him once or twice. It will take me but a minute and I 
want to verify my judgment.” 

Sure enough, at the end of six weeks, the plumber reported that he 
had been at home for a day or two with a slight cold, and he doubted 
if he could pass the examination. He was afraid he might be rejected, 
and as he was going to take a rest for a week or two, he would take 
up the matter when he came back. After the vacation, he reported 
that his physician had advised him to wait until he had accumulated 
a little more avoirdupois. He was a few pounds lighter than usual 
and he wanted to recuperate before submitting himself to the exam- 
iner. As warm weather and the busy season are approaching, he will 
have no chance to gain in weight for several months, and he ‘nas 
probably pretty well disposed of me for the next year. 
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Now this plumber is an unusually successful man and could carry 
$10,000 more insurance if he wanted to. Inability to pay was not the 
trouble with him. Furthermore, he is not a trifler. He was perfectly 
sincere in giving me the hint that he intended to take out some more 
insurance. If I should accuse him of trifling with me he would never 
forgive me, and probably would recite a multitude of facts to prove 
that he is a model business man. His lack of consideration for my 
time is due to his temperament, and as he is fairly representative of 
a class, a slight analysis of his character may be helpful to the be- 
ginner. 

It is likely that a day or two before the plumber made his important 
announcement to me some life insurance agent had called upon him 
and made a strong effort to write his application. Finding himself in 
a close place, and not knowing just how to get out, he employed that 
subterfuge which so many persons use when hard pressed, of prom- 
ising to take a policy in the near future. The plumber wanted to 
gain time, and in the emergency he made an engagement which was 
not the result of cool judgment, and which he never would have kept. 
Afterward he began to recall that he had not gotten rid of the prob- 
lem by gaining time, and that if he had any respect for his word he 
was rather deeper in the mire than ever. Vaguely he began to seek 
for a way out of the difficulty, and when he told me to call in a few 
weeks he was simply making a sort of blind and instinctive effort to 
avoid taking any insurance. I am confident that he, did not clearly 
understand himself, but he may have felt confusedly that if he could 
get a number of insurance agents to quarreling over him he would 
find a way of escape. Of course, it would be impossible to prove that 
this is the exact explanation, but I have studied such persons so care- 
fully that I think I know their processes. The trouble with the 
plumber is that he is not a quick thinker outside of his own line, and 
he is constantly in some kind of a small tangle because he don’t know 
how. to let go of things. Instead of saying “no” at once he is always 
giving somebody encouragement and arousing false hopes. He lives 
in a maze of subterfuges and deceptions, and he is a good person for 
both beginners and practiced solicitors to let alone. 

Now the practical question is, How may this unstable person be 
detected? The surest symptom of him, I think, is his readiness to be 
convinced without due process. He will get interested in life insur- 
ance, or anything else, at a moment’s notice and be almost persuaded 
that he ought to make an investment at once. The solicitor begins to 
look for his contract, and then the unstable person realizes that he 
has committed himself and must resort to all sorts of desperate ex- 
cuses to preserve his self-respect. A.kind of flexible rule may be 
No one takes insurance without some kind of an 
The man who professes himself as eager to sign an ap- 
plication after five minutes’ explanation is violating the relation be- 
tween cause and effect. It is impossible for him to know what he is 
doing in so short a time. Conviction is as much a matter of gradual 
growth in the mind as fruit is a growth upon the tree. For a man 
to be convinced without due examination of evidence would be analo- 
gous to the growing of fruit without a tree. The process is impos- 
sible, and the beginner should be suspicious of every prospect who 
shows interest or pretends conviction without proper cause. 

Our territory is largely made up of small towns and we do not get 
around to some of these places oftener than once in two or three 
years. I notice that when I visit a town after a long interval, the old 
policyholders are delighted to see me, and when I first call they ask 
questions, inquire about new policies and act as if they were all ready 
for more insurance. I used to be deceived by this hearty welcome, and 
I said sometimes to myself, “I have struck a bonanza.” But I per- 
ceived at the second interview that the enthusiasm had evaporated, 
and that if I obtained new applications I had to wrestle for them. 

A stranger is always an object of curiosity in a small town, and if 
le is tactful he can use this fact to advantage, but he should never be 
deceived by anything that looks like a sinecure. There are no sine- 
cures in soliciting, and the beginner who learns to be suspicious of 
everything that looks easy will have a good rule to guide him. 


stated as follows: 
incitement. 





He who wishes for insurance and does not take it, has his wishbone 
where his backbone ought to be. 
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EXPENSES AND EXPANSION IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
Rufus W. Weeks, chief actuary of the New York Life, has pre- 
pared a paper on the above topic for the instruction of the fieldmen, 
trom which the following is extracted: 


There are critics of the life insurance business who talk freely about 
what they consider the extravagant expenses of the companies, and when 
told that the chief part of expenses of life insurance are caused by a 
certain peculiarity of human nature, by the fact that men who ought to 
insure their lives never come to the point of doing so of their own accord, 
refuse to accept this answer. 

They believe that it is an easy matter to get new members for a life 
insurance company; that almost any sensible man will insure his life 
when the time is ripe for him to take that step. 

Every life insurance agent knows that these critics are absolutely 
wrong; that men do not make applications for insurance of their own 
accord. Those who are insured know this also; each one is certainly well 
aware that he did not voluntarily offer himself to the company, but that 
it took hard work to induce him to come in. 

For the moment, however, let us imagine that these idealists are 
right, and that all insurances are voluntarily offered—still, there would 
be expenses connected with the running of a life insurance company. 
There must be clerks to keep the accounts, there must be officers to direct 
the work, and to adjust the equities between the various groups of 
policies, there must be an office to work in, there must be postage and 
printing and light and heat paid for. 

In the real life insurance—as it is in this real world—besides these 
necessary current expenses there is the additional expense made neces- 
sary by the task of overcoming the nearly universal reluctance of men to 
insure. Comparing the work and expense involved in placing an in- 
surance with the after expense of taking care of it, is something like 
comparing the task of breaking the prairie with the easy plowing of the 
years following. 

All this introduction is simply to show that in human nature itself 
there is that which normally divides the expenses of life insurance into 
two separate classes—the expenses at the beginning of the insurance, and 
the expenses year by year during their course. The question naturally 
comes up, what is the normal proportion between these two kinds of 
expenses, or, as it might be stated, how much larger in proportion to the 
premium is the average first year’s expense than the average renewal 
expense? 

The best answer to this question is undoubtedly to be found in the 
standard laid down by the highest authority in the world on the subject 
of comparative ratios of expenses—Bourne’s Assurance Manual, formerly 
edited by William Schooling, fellow of the Institute of Actuaries and of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, and now by F. Harcourt Kitchin, asso- 
ciate of the Institute of Actuaries. This manual is published in London 
annually, and contains comparative expense ratios of all the companies 
working in Great Britain, and these ratios are made upon the assumption 
that the first year’s normal rate of expense is ten times that of subse- 
quent years. Mr. Schooling adopted this basis, which he calls the ‘‘Pro- 
portion Method,’’ ten years ago, and says that he has received “an all 
but unanimous expression of opinion from many influential quarters that 
the proportion method, while open to various objections common to all 
other methods, is superior to any other at present in use.”’ 

This conclusion of Mr. Schooling’s tallies with what the New York 
Life has found to be the case in its own experience. For a number of 
years we have kept our accounts in such a way as to furnish an answer 
as accurate as possible to this problem. For example, our accounts show 
the total amount of new premiums received in any year and the total 
amount of renewal premiums received in the same year. The accounts 
also show the amounts paid out for various items of expense, such as 
commissions, salaries, medical examinations, printing, etc. We make a 
division of these expenses, putting on one side what we consider are 
involved simply in carrying on the business as it stands—in other words, 
the share of expenses which would still be necessary even if the com- 
pany stopped doing new business—and putting on the other side those 
expenses which are made necessary by the task of securing new business. 

A eareful analysis of these two classes of expenses, such as we have 
carried on for some years, brings us to the conclusion that the first year’s 
normal rate of expense is about ten times that of subsequent years. 

The method is a very simple one, and the facts of the life insurance 
business, from which it is a fairly correct deduction, are known to all 
who are engaged in that business. There can be no fairer basis of com- 
parison as between different companies or classes of companies on the 
question of expense. 

We have tabulated on this basis the 1904 figures, reported by the life 
insurance companies doing business in New York State in that year, 
omitting, however, the industrial companies, the character of whose 
business necessarily implies very high expense ratios, far out of pro- 
portion with those of the ordinary business; omitting, also, those com- 
panies which do accident insurance as well as life insurance, since their 
assessment of expense against the two elements of their business is 
arbitrary to a considerable extent; further omitting one small company 
which has a contract with another corporation for exploiting its business. 
With these omissions, the number of companies included is thirty-three. 
In drawing off the expenses for 1904, reported by the companies, we have 
omitted real estate taxes and real estate expenses, as these are properly 
a charge against rent received and not against premiums. 

The aggregate of the expenses of the thirty-three companies for 1904 
is, then, $83,203,196. The aggregate new premiums received were $51,- 
382,935. The aggregate renewal premiums received, $277,202,065. Adding 
ten times the new premiums to the renewal premiums gives a divisor of 
$791,031,415, and dividing the aggregate amount of expenses by this 
divisor gives the rate of renewal expense as 10.52 per cent. The corre- 
sponding rate on the first year’s premiums would, of course, be 105.20 
per cent. This means that the entire life insurance business for the year 


1904 cost, in expenses, 105.20 per cent of the new premiums and 10.52 per 
cent of the renewal premiums received. 
We have worked out the ratios for each company separately and find 
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that these ratios range from 8.75 per cent to 22.98 per cent. We find 
that adding these thirty-three ratios together and then dividing the same 
by thirty-three, gives a mean ratio of 12.85 per cent—the significance of 
which is that if the companies were all of equal size and the ratios were 
unchanged, the average ratio of the entire business wouid be 12.85 
per cent. * * * 





LIFE INSURANCE PROVERBS. 

“There is no medicine against death,” says an old proverb; but a 
life policy makes death easier for he who passes on and those whom 
he leaves behind. 

The grave levels all distinctions; and life insurance levels the path- 
way of dependents. 

Things are not what they seem—for example, so-called insurance on 
the assessment plan. 

A promise delayed is justice deferred—to dependents, when the 
promise deferred means delay to insure. 

Defer not till to-morrow what can be done to-day. 
to-morrow, or you may be found to be uninsurable. 

A good presence on the part of a life insurance solicitor is a letter 
of recommendation, and is the means of securing many an application. 

The manner of speaking is as important as the matter. This is all 
important when dealing with some prospects. 

What is true of most things is true with regard to life insurance 
soliciting—namely, that a man may say too much, even of a good thing. 

Long looked for comes at last. The most difficult case, the most 
obdurate prospect, should only serve to call forth more determined 
effort on the part of the solicitor. He is bound to get the application 
sooner or later; and the harder it comes the more it is appreciated, and 
the stronger the battle the sweeter the victory. 

It has been said that there are preachers who don’t hear them- 
The same applies to some life agents. If they heard them- 
selves as others hear them they would not wonder at their failures. 

“Employ your time well,” is the advice of a successful agent; “and 
since you are not sure of a minute, throw away not an hour.” ‘The 
last part of the quotation is good to impress upon the prospect. 

Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in baskets of silver. 

He who insures when he is young may spend when he is old. 

Forecast is better than hard work. Find out all you can about your 
prospect, his character, disposition and position in life before trying to 
solicit him. 


You may die 


selves. 





THE BEST CLASSES TO SOLICIT. 

At lunch recently ‘several life agents fell to discussing who is the 
best man to solicit—the easiest, least difficult--among business and pro- 
fessional men. 

One agent—they are all about equally successful in their chosen 





calling—expressed it as his opinion that men in commercial lines are 
the more receptive to a life insurance proposition, because, being 
business men, they have a clearer and better appreciation of investment, 
the safeguarding of income and property, of protection against mis- 
fortune and business reverses. 

Of professional men, the consensus of opinion decidedly favored 
successful lawyers, because most lawyers are keen as to contracts, and 
readily grasp the provisions of an insurance contract. Another reason 
why lawyers are good patrons of life insurance is because, as a class, 
they live up to, or about up to, their incomes, and, as a class, they 
die poor, unless they carry a good line of insurance. Hence they seek 
to provide for dependents by means of life insurance. 


HAVE YOU A MORTGAGE ON TO-MORROW ? 

“In the midst of life we are in death.’ Newspapers furnish daily, 
yea, hourly, instances where men in the prime of life are being called 
to their account almost without warning, either by accident, disease 
or some other cause. While thousands of men throughout the country 
work day in and day out in order to provide their wives and children 
with a comfortable livelihood, yet how few, comparatively, appear to 
realize that a policy of insurance on their lives may eventually turn 
out to be the only available bulwark to screen their families from a 
life of penury. Who can say he will see the morrow, or that one or 
other of the many ills flesh is heir to will not seize upon his system and 
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incapacitate him forever from obtaining reliable insurance? Statistics 
prove that ninety-seven married men out of every hundred fail to 
leave their families above want at their death. Does not this fact 
demonstrate the great need of insurance? 

Are you sure of living until such time as you can leave your loved 
cnes an income sufficient to keep them in comfort? If you are a 
salaried man, how much can you save from your annual stipend to 
effect this object, and how long will it take you to accumulate a fund 
that will fulfill your expectations? 

These are vital questions to the man of family, and worthy the 
deepest consideration of thousands who may desire to trust in their 
longevity and continued good health for a realization of their hopes in 
accomplishing a sacred duty. 





THE GENERAL AGENT’S STORY. 

“When I was considerably younger than I am now,” said a general 
agent, “I was a solicitor in a life office, and I was very successful and 
wrote a large amount of business. I was doing well, and I was all 
the time fostering an ambition to climb the ladder and become a 
general agent or a manager. I stood well in my office, and entertained 
hopes that there would, sooner or later, be an opening there, with the 
company that I had always been with. 

“It looked as though things were coming my way when the man- 
ager suddenly died. 

“Of course, his death was a great shock to me, as it was to every 
one connected with the office, and I deeply deplored his demise. Still, 
| bore up, stimulated by the hope that | should be selected to act the 
part of a phoenix. 

“But one day, much to my consternation and chagrin, an official from 
the home office walked in, accompanied by a young man, a recent 
college graduate, wearing a very high collar and a mop of hair, who 
was introduced all round as the new manager. I, with the rest, was 
requested to assist the new manager in every way possible to get the 
hang of things in the office. 

“T was provoked and angry, for I was well known in the home office, 
and I felt that I had been side-tracked. 

“Before the company official left the city I took an opportunity to 
speak with him, and, in a few well-chosen, but forceful remarks, I told 
him how I felt, and that I had expected to be given the management of 
the office. 

“He laid his hand on my shoulder, and said: 

“*My dear boy, we can hire any quantity of men like him, but we 
can’t get men like you. Men like that very estimable young man are 
‘turned’ out of every college in the country. Men that can do what 
you are doing are not easy to find. Now, the new manager knows 
nothing about insurance, so be good to him, and help him all you 
can.’ 

“T must say,”” continued the general agent, “that I felt better. I felt 
that I was something that mere money could not procure; that I was 


considered a pillar of the company, and that I was appreciated. Still,° 


it was some time before I was entirely rid of my feeling of disappoint- 
ment. 

sut I buckled down to work and did my best in that office, until I 
was offered and accepted a general agency with another company.” 





Apples of Sodom are rosy and beautiful; bitten into they yield but 
dust and ashes. A lapsed policy looks like any other policy; at death 
it vields but the dust and ashes of disappointment. 


LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES IN 1904. 
The accompanying table shows the distribution by States of the life 
insurance written during 1904 and in force at its close, together with 
the premiums received and losses incurred in the year. Wherever 





practicable, a separation is made of the industrial business from the 
ordinary, and in most of the States, where the separation is not made, 
little or no industrial business is transacted. By means of the column 
showing the business in force at the commencement of the year, the 
gain made in the twelve months can be readily ascertained. 
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According to these figures, the total amount of insurance in force 
on the lives of residents of the United States is $11,179,142,711. while 
the total amount reported as carried by all United States companies 
is $12,547,937,441, so that nearly one-eighth of the latter amount is on 
the lives of residents of other countries: 


Insurance | Insurance | Insurance 
oa | art Premiums | — Losses ag 
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| | | | | 
| | | | 
SUMMARY. $ | $ | $ | $ | 
Alabama i... (Ord.)| 97,795,472 | 29,861,483 | 43,920,692 | —— 
P (Ind.)| 3,702,109 | 2,206,142 |  ...... 31,762 
PTISONA 44's 'scderes-caeis |” 13,664,366 | 4,810,384 570,687 | 168,851 
Arkansas ...... (Ord.)| 59,594,016 | 16,527,684 | $2,277,737 860,692 | 847,13 
ee : (Ind.)| 1,361,559 | 1,202,208;  ...... 9,529 | 1,707, 517 
California .....< (Ord.)| 281,982,970 | 57,230,784 | 10,150,180 | *3,114,815 | 265,490,286 
A (Ind.)| 19,214,475 | 8,538,328 | 667,152 *169,934 | 21,156,520 
Colorado: .....<: (Ord.)| 94, 929, 034 | 21,151,830 | 3,687,993 | 1,092,507 103,101,922 
i ; Ind.)| 3,739,718 | 2)017,115 160,220 42,654 4.230.346 
Connecticut ...(Ord.)| 122,928,056 | 19,264,300 | 5,287,060 | 2,307,027 | 132,475,891 
nd.)| 56,482,805 | 16,326,945 | 2,230,450 827,729 61,784,400 
Delaware ..... pee 18,027,710 | 3,211,731 | 718,513 | 258,050 | 19,568,354 
(In 4.) 12,539,118 | 3,456,927 | 461,768 | 148,187 | 12,646,208 
Dist. of Colum.(Ord.) 53,058,761 | 13,091,219 | 2,238,078 | 1,020,325 58,523,193 
Mae (Ind.)| 22,778,776 | 6,505,077 | 871,685 | 280,326 | 24,474,034 
BIOTIG a since wesesiesess | 45,241,824 | 12,716,159 | 1,729,570 | 539,947 52,336,662 
MSCOTPIA vcs as (Ord.)| 165,583,743 | 45,856,056 | 6,266,009 | 3,584,867 183,798,283 
_ 7,923,383 | 4,622,914 | 288,592 | 79,0E3 9,446,569 
Hawaii 10,997,556 | 2,672,034 | 481,580 | 96,002 12.289.314 
Idaho ‘ 16,430,797 | 6,029,189 | 661,684 | > 122,784: 19,238,719 
Indian Territory | 18,394,544 | 8,397,848 | 514,385 | 150,922 | 17,812,097 
DUNNOIS: 6600000 (Ord.)| 653,428,999 |160,667,427 | 25,295,489 | 9,6.6210 | 712,487 236 
. (Ind.); 106,401,018 | 41,045,038 4,078,005 1,107,445 116,333,471 
Indiana ... -(Ord.)| 218,883,448 | 62,966,443 “ 461,999 | *2,495,619 248,616 344 
(Ind.)| 51,523,425 | 20,789,455 900.327 | *488;813 57,379,797 
RGA wieielsuiveiune (Ord.){ 188,216,953 | 35,524,887 | | 1,768,159 | 197,622,408 
c (Ind.) 8,488,827 | 4,658,104 | | 69,993 | 9,446,757 
PCaNSES = oskeidene (Ord.)| 80,949,720 | 24,676,922 902,479 | 95,418,437 
Ps (Ind.)! 8,146,480 | 4,332,895 72,570 9,327,256 
Kentucky ..... (Ord.)| 177,779,645 | 39,691,845 9 | 2,576,239 186,345,364 
i (Ind.)| 36,789,614 | 14,184,633 : 492,560 | 40,217.735 
Louisiana ..... (Ord.)| 112,978,050 | 27, 979,752 | 1,658,752 . 127,154,603 
(Ind.)| 18,859,899 | 6,15 730 | 261.102 20,701,474 
MpIRE )s<enw be (Ord.)| 80,524,412 | he) 7 | *1,333,534 8$7,(97,022 
(ind.)} 9,732,588 | 3, "369, 363 | *99,590 10,854,778 
Maryland ..... (Ord.){ 181,160,098 | 21,421,721 | 2,014 | *2,286.258 139,440,855 
(Ind.)| 61,921,843 | 19,604,032 308° 187 | “#860, 962 | 66,213,162 
Massachusetts (Ord. )| 504,018,737 | 91,583,770 | 21,588,507 | 8,285,806 533,542,045 
(In | 169,469,014 | 52,775,596 | 6,651,650 | 2,214,312 | 180,315,456 
Michigan ..... (Ord.)| 210, 049, 427 | 48,246,888 | 9,130,917 | 2,460,129 | 228,944,071 
; (Ind.)| 24,058,517 11,056,072 336,507 | 202,874 | 26,845,285 
Minnesota ....(Ord.)! 161,424,004 | 29 078, 041 | 6,464,436 | *1,541,073 | 174,756,970 
eae (Ind.)| 7,083,900 | 3,765, 618 | 138,347 | *60,214 7,875,292 
Mississippi .......... | 68,283,889 | 21, 116,229 | 2,852,496 | 912.614 81,902,683 
Missouri «..00.. (Ord.)| 282,746,418 | 73,984,105 | 13,133,312 | 4,993,155 | 320,963, "403 
(Ind.)| 74,982,074 | 27154048 | 951,635 | 871,329 | 83,161,337 
Montana .....> (Ord.)| 35,194,028 | 10,420,910 | 41,564,987 | 254,242 | 41,486,935 
; (Ind.)| 1,177,027 | ee | 8,983 1,254,675 
Nebraska ......(Ord.)! 82,490,217 | 21,662,408 | 3,200,433 | 586,913 | 94,425,701 
(Ind.)| 3,808,068 | 1,838,789 142,281 | 26,067 | 4,108 ,666 
DROWRNG  Scéiirs sais crite | 6,573,228 | 1,670,156 | 249,731 | 74,194 | 7,373,972 
N. Hampshire (Ord.)| — 43,802,860 | 6,462,096 | 2,009,247 659,334 | 47,123,312 
(Ind.)} 9,046,562 | 3,168,805 | 30,666 92,958 | 9,852,058 
New Jersey....(Ord.){ 261,445,488 | 60,923, 139 | 9,181,082 | 4,058,229 | 286,097,736 
’ (Ind.)| 186,897,692 | 43,261,686 | 7,438,337 | 2,621,907 199,544,819 
New Mexico.......... 15,533,419 | 3,756,842 | 544,131 | 150,914 |} 16,917,862 
New York..... (Ord.)| 1,397,072,368 |27: Paenos | 57, 944 347 | 20,440,109 | 1,501.350,240 
(Ind.) 489,349,643 |128, 690.7 « | Bs 7,484,901 523,808,957 
North Carolina(Ord.)| 86,161,980 | ¢ 317 | 946,207 96,936,980 
(Ind.)} 8,578,030 | | 90,849 | 9,852,208 
North Dakota........ 29,147,117 2 | | 151,642 | 33,277,380 
RID: siasecs ost (Ord.)| 504,918,796 | OLS | | 6,692,615 549,103,852 
(Ind.)| 117,077,100 | 42,056,634 | 4,657,561 | 1,358,010 | 127,476,132 
ORIBHGMA 22 ciiccevccs | 19,458,947 | 9,639,120 708 ,764 201 445 22,426,445 
RESON sccsscaciceces | 43,102,908 | 18,782,841 | 1,877,994 | 491,274 | 50,248,321 


Pennsylvania ..(Ord.)| 945,318,501 /178,052,851 41,584,528 | 13,307,064 1,021,933,868 
(Ind.)| 310,777,650 | 88,112,296 | 7,277,606 | 3,724,164 331,223,161 








Rhode Island (Ord.)} 61,289,685 | 10,983,537 | 2.409.582 929,907 65,050,219 
(Ind.)| 35,266,181 | 9,909,981 | 1,382,693 | 462,929 37.944.994 

S.. Carolina....(Ord;)| 68,922,311 | 18,650,774 | 2,848,254 | 793,898 | 79,497,481 
(Ind. , 5,910,910 | 3,133,732 | 250,496 | 69,361 7,217,167 

South Dakota........... 27,833,278 | 7,997,243 | 1,112,485 | 153,156 32,135,168 
Tennessee .....(Ord. | 109,291,242 | 29,386,369 | 4,206,216 | 1,501,765 121,323,467 
(Ind.)| 14,240,160 | 7,226,113 | 522,594 | 156,889 16.865,803 

MES oh acne oe (Ord.)| 208,827,913 | 70,986,041 | 7,446,003 | 2,073,092 288,208,445 
i (Ind.)| 8,627,021 | 5,816,247 | 305,410 | 66,386 | 9,386,265 
MEE pncciowrelwne (Ord.)| 26,007,909 | 9,797,421 | 1,079,506 | 284,485 31,839,205 
(Ind.)} 1,190,174 | 698,341 | 43,439 | 3,907 1,411,474 

Vermont ...... (Ord.)| 40, 991,653 | 5,760,750 | 1,621,192 | 656,211 | 43,975,876 
; ; (Ind.)| 3.533.179 | 1,693,416 | 125,861 | *21,387 | 4,134,989 
Wireinta. 6.560.605 (Ord.)| 119,286,854 | * 897,618 | 4,444,747 1,607,486 129 634,434 
: (Ind.)| 24,793,064 | 8,210,522 | 956,165 | 310,819 26,627,982 
Washington ..(Ord.)! 58, 294, 504 | 20, 323,380 | 2,508,217 | *496,293 69,620,344 
(Ind.)} 2,918,044 | 1,930,799 | 101,037 | *14,061 3,244,106 

West Virginia (Ord.)| 57, 649,779 | 14,655,354 | 2,300,029 | 952,062 | 64,636,755 
(Ind.)| 7,066,822 | 3,811,471 | 269,003 | 59,207 8,019,705 

Wisconsin ....(Ord.)| 197,390,995 | 35,210,774 | 7,465,632 | 2,405,816 214,298,676 
(Ind.)! 17,829,119 | 6,952,944 | 915,719 158,483 19,696,956 

WYOMING: csssicscons cf 11,880,120 | 2,914,075 401,812 | *108,209 | 12,949,777 
| | | sa 

DONS: <asa300ne (Ord.)| 8,266,903,749 |1,871 U1: 3, O87 338,150,911|115,073,817 ® 9,069,054,645 
(Ind.)} 1,958,235,538 |599,7: 5,448 $65, 765,628 | 25,113,206 2.110,088,066 

Oot rere (Ord.)| 514,885,142 | 81, 615. 495 | 18,731,042 | 8, 559, ,486 | 552,120,381 
(Ind.) 31,523,777 | 16,394,757 1,218,434 234,877 34,726,475 


| | | | | 

© | | | ! 

*Losses paid. -{Includes industrial. § Excluding premiums, which are in- 
cluded under ordinary business. 
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THE BRITISH SYSTEM OF POSTOFFICE LIFE INSURANCE to round out his scheme of postoffice savings banks, an idea was car- 

First ArRTICLE—By FREDERICK L. HoFFMAN. ried into execution which had been more or less before the English 
people for many years, a life and annuity act having been passed in 
1853, which, however, had produced no tangible results. The act of 
July 14, 1864, was passed to provide life insurance for the masses and 
to ultimately do away with the necessity of insurance with private 


Writers on life insurance problems not infrequently conclude their 
observations with an offhand suggestion that the State should assume 
the existing business, or enter the field in active competition with 


private companies, by offering lower rates and larger returns with es ae Diet : 
companies, in particular the friendly societies and the industrial com- 


increased security. Advocates of government life insurance rely in ; ; , 5 : ; 
; panies, which, under the leadership of the Prudential of London, were 


the main upon the experiments in Germany, New Zealand and Great } don . 
Britain, but in the arguments advanced there is little inherent evidence gradually assuming a conspicuous position. The preceding table 
of the necessary familiarity with the facts and the actual results 
which have been achieved. In THe Spectator of June 8 and 22, 1905, 


shows the “progress,” if such it can be called, of government life in- 
surance in England from its inception to the close of 1904. 


I discussed in some detail the New Zealand system of government POSTOFFICE LIFE INSURANCE IN ENGLAND. 
life insurance and its failure to advance the cause of sound insurance GENERAL FINANCIAL Accounts—1869-1904. * 
in any important particular after thirty-six years of existence. In the 
vey ee : ea ae a y se a —_ YEARS. Premiums. Dividends Other Total Accumulated 
present paper I propose to set forth briefly the more impcrtant facts panda ae Penh oe — 


regarding the government postoffice life insurance system of the : SSF 















: : 4 J & 
United Kingdom, from which on the outset so much was expected, 1969 Bo bap. 5,045 6,194 47 504 
. ‘ . : : : MOMs ics asus : 5,87 9,375 20,212 
while practically nothing in the way of substantial results has been gop pass 7236 2781 
“ex sabia Si ‘e the ac ren int ) oper: ti non A yril 17, 186-5. \. iy ae ae 7.420 8,904 31,977 
realized since the act went O Of ition O 1 / . 7 a alae ea aie 8.280 10.046 39° 150 
sa ht a hate ad Cr, ES 8615 10,848 44849 
POSTOFFICE LIFE INSURANCE, ENGLAND. — 9,501 11,974 52,731 
GENERAL PoLicy Account —1865-1904.* oS OPP San ae 9,288 13,297 59,682 
CL, Ae rere 10,107 12,982 68,090 
ISTH oe 10,605 13,965 75,544 
New Pouicies Issvep. INSURANCE IN FORCE. Payments BR x4 veses ne as 10,427 15,112 82,352 
to RM esc oxerxa:ss 10,506 16,293 89,968 
VEARS. : , Policy- IAG se cuccck 10,967 16,935 99,168 
cad Amount. —— Amount. holders. oo ee 11,069 16,405 106,635 
olicies. oucies. re 11,333 17,522 114,871 
—— _ _—______|- 1808, 11/418 18'993 122'008 
£ £ CL ee ‘ 1: 2,036 | 17,307 131,334 
1865-68... .... 060: 1,882 141,681 er ee ag ce. 12,623 18,426 1411522 
BANG 2s eins es 442 2,168 164,392 1887..... 13,492 19,842 122,358 
lat ale 2.480 190,072 1888... 14121 19, 100 132)483 
ee 2'709 208,079 1889... 15,111 19/985 144.794 
1872 3,347 255,790 we... .. 14,422 21,977 155,598 
1873 3,643 281,527 a... 15,071 20,519 166,491 
1874 3.630 284.170 ae 16,096 21,931 178,929 
1875 3,858 305,120 1893..... 17,223 23,298 190,995 
1876 3,970 315,211 1894... 18,225 25,063 204;406 
1877 4°220 337,814 1895...... 19136 26,132 216,814 
1878 19,608 4,263 342,737 1896... : 18,584 6,036 26,041 229,208 
1879 18.870 4.314 347,704 1897 ae 20,435 6,368 27 241,669 
1880. 20,378 4,404 354,896 Co ee 21,560 6,719 29,212 255,160 
1881 23,900 4,557 367,450 1899 mr 21,573 7,103 30,182 272,177 
1882 18,447 4,615 371,540 1900... ... 22,182 7.512 30.825 282'991 
1883 20,601 4,714 379,206 1901.... ks 22,644 7,905 32, pe 302,638 
1984. 21.765 4 861 385,167 1902...... : 23,042 8,395 320,601 
1885. 34,768 f 5 407,654 ere ‘ 23,059 8,474 , sauteed Ode 334,805 
1886 34,188 54s 427,894 RT RRE? 23.026 8.549 ks ae 31,575 357,397 
1887 36, 168 5, 859 447,310 
> q ( ? > 
a page e ‘a * Exclusive of the annuity business, which for want of space could not be included in the 
1890. 25 466 6, 661 present discussion. 
a ae During the forty years since the system has been in active opera- 
1893 44,000 9,005 tion some 22,800 life policies have been issued, of which some 13.000 
1894 56,010 9,78 sol “1 : ; . 
1895 38° 358 10024 616,522 are at present in force. The annual issue of new business during the 
iar piper ge Pye past five years has averaged not quite 700 policies, or less than fifteen 
Wheeces Oo; _— n7ag =e S 7 ° ° ° 
1898 42,554 699,568 a week. No comparative data are required to make it clear to even the 
1899. 43,723 721,197 10,663 : ’ 2 ; emer : 
1900. 35'512 729 787 15442 most enthusiastic advocate ef government life insurance that this ex- 
90r 742 979 ¢ > ‘ ia 2 . 
i. pyre Li pon Lge periment,* from which so much had been expected, cannot be con- 
1903. 31,413 weaee 13,126 sidered a success. Efforts have heen made from time to time, es- 
1904. 28,629 759,41: 6,878 





: pecially after a Parliamentary investigation of the subject in 1882, to 
* The annuity business of the government is not included. : ; : : ; : 
: improve the system and give vitality to the underlying idea, but to no 

The necessary limitations of space preclude even a brief historical purpose. The second table includes the more important financial sta- 
introduction of an effort in government life insurance which holds a _ tistics from 1869 to 1904, the accounts of the first four years not being 
unique position in the annals of the business. Established as the COI is a” 
. , gs : «< (bate * For a fu iscussion, including the parliamentary debates, see Lewin’s His- 
result of a strenuous effort and continuous agitation by Mr. Gladstone sney af Sactas Gas, cas ee ary ee Le s His 























available. It is made evident that as an element in British social 
economics, government life insurance has been without perceptible in- 
fluence upon the material welfare of the people. 

I cannot better illustrate the failure of government insurance to meet 
the actual requirements of the people and the corresponding success of 
private effort in the same field than by a contrast with the results 
achieved by a single company, the London Prudential, which was or- 
ganized as an ordinary company in 1848 and converted into an indus- 
trial company in 1854. 


COMPARATIVE RESULTS—1903. 


Policies Premium 
in Force. Income. 
£ 
Government system (postoffice)... _ *15,591 49,867 
Private company (Prudential) .. +15,912,487 9,661,410 


* Includes 2689 contracts for deferred annuities. + Includes 712,097 ordinary policies. 


The facts speak for themselves and require no comment. Govern- 
ment enterprise signally failed in a field of great promise, because of 
indifference to the fundamental condition of success in all commercial 
undertaking, and that is, to adapt the system to the requirements and 
mode of life of the people. Private enterprise succeeded because of 
more practical and intimate knowledge of English life and character 
and the ready inclination to adapt the system of industrial insurance 
to existing wants by making life insurance a universal provident in- 
stitution upon the basis of weekly premium payments collected from 
the houses of the insured. 
[To be Continued. ] 





THE ENDLESS CHAIN IN SOLICITING. 

One agent who has been blessed with a goodly measure of success 
makes it a point to interest nearly every customer he secures in 
He resides in a manufacturing town, and 
When he has 


obtaining other applications. 
the bulk of his business is made up of small policies. 
delivered a policy, he tells his customer that the latter can make some- 
thing towards paying his own premiums by introducing the agent to 
possible insurants. The remuneration promised is not a percentage of 
premium, but a flat sum—say $5—for each party whom he introduces 
and In this manner the agent is constantly 
getting in touch with new clients; and in cases where the insurance 
taken is $2000 or $3000, or more, the proportion of his commission 
which goes to the introducer is relatively small. Following this gen- 
eral plan, and occasionally landing a good-sized policy in another di- 


who takes insurance. 


rection, the agent in question averages writings well above $200,000 


yearly. 





THE BEST COMPANY. 
3y A WESTERN AGENT. 

The insurance agent should watch for indications of temperament in 
the prospect as a physician watches for symptoms of a disease, and he 
will then know what arguments he can use and whether he has the 
The greatest obstacles an agent meets 
with are often obstacles of temperament. Ordinarily features and dif- 
ferences may be slighted, ignored and literally talked out of existence, 
but sometimes a trifling peculiarity in a man’s make-up takes alarm, 
and he refuses to be satisfied. I have a friend who is constitutionally 
slipshod. He detests anything like strictness or strenuosity in busi- 
ness, and his inability to meet his engagements promptly is a standing 
joke among his friends. My company is rather exacting, or at least 
it is sometimes said to be, in some of its requirements, and when I 
solicited my slovenly friend, he said, “No, sir; your company cannot 
have a transaction with a man without tying his ancestors up for fifty 
years before and his children for fifty years after the fact. I will have 
nothing to do with such a crank.” JI urged that his own statement 
ought to be a recommendation of my company, but his temperament 
was not responsive to such merits. From his standpoint he was right. 


best, the right company or not. 


His personality would necessarily enter into any agreement that he 
might make, and for him a straight-laced company was not the best 
The temperament of the policyholders, therefore, has much 
And it is entirely 


company. 
to do with making the best or the poorest company. 
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legitimate for an agent to ask a prospect if he has considered if the 
restrictions, or lack of them, in a certain company are congenial to his 
disposition. 

The best of anything is what a man is accustomed to by long habit. 
The best machine is the one he knows how to use. The best woman 
is the one he has married. It follows, then, that the best life insurance 
company is the one he is already in. These facts furnish an excuse 
for a slight parenthetical reference to twisting. When a man has 
become accustomed to his company’s methods, has grown to have faith 
in its uprightness, stability and “‘bestness,” has become settled in the 
habit of saving his premiums and paying them at a given point, it is 
certainly an injustice to him to attempt to shatter his confidence in his 
judgment and to induce him to begin everything over again. The best 
company being the one a man is already in, it is obvious that he is not 
likely to be quite as susceptible to the best company arguments when 
he considers additional policies in a new company, and the agent should 
avoid that line of demonstration. But if he is attempting to place a 
second or a third policy for the same company the “best” argument 
will be entirely appropriate and effective. 

If a man is in several companies he is likely to regard them more or 
less impartially. They are the best companies to him because they are 
his. He will not be greatly interested in elevating one at the expense 
of the other unless he is constantly set on to it by some pugnacious 
[ recall a man who carried policies in severa) prominent com- 
In merely verbal discussion he admitted freely that a particular 
company not only paid him the highest dividends, but that his father’s 
experience with the same company had been identical with his own. 
Nevertheless, he would make no formal statement about his dividends, 
or say anything for publication which might appear to the detriment 
of the other companies in which he held policies. At a certrain crisis 
in his affairs he negotiated for a large line of additional insurance, but 
took only a small part of it in the high dividend company. ‘The part 
he took was so small that the agent was bitterly disappointed. “‘I 


agent. 


panies. 


cannot understand why he deliberately throws his money away like 
that, when he understands and positively admits that my company will 
pay him the best dividends,” he complained to me. “Perhaps,” I re- 
plied, “he does not particularly set his heart on dividends. Is it not 
probable that many prominent business men of his class apply for 
policies in several large companies without particularly scrutinizing 
the difference in cost of features? 
with dollars, and can so easily gratify any desire for novelty, that 
profits and frills in life insurance may not specially appeal to them. 
Having so much money at command and being in the pride of life and 
success, they may not even be impressed with the value or necessity of 


These men are so well equipped 


protection. They may take insurance simply because they enjoy spend- 
ing money. At best they doubtless think it prudent to be in sympa- 
thetic relations with a number of the greatest financial institutions in 
the world, and a few dollars or features more or less are unimportant 
to them.” 

A man may have so much money that it is no object to him. In 
such event he might be more grateful to someone who would suggest a 
novel and interesting method of spending some of it, rather than to the 
one who had a plan for making more. The failure to take this into 
consideration is responsible for the loss of more applications than 
might be supposed. If mere money was the only thing that appealed 
to human beings none but a high-dividend company would stand a 
ghost of a show, but a glance at the methods and the success of a 
multitude of companies shows that cupidity is not a universal trait 
and cannot be depended upon to elicit an invariable response. 

This leads me to say that if a man desires a maximum of profit 
with a minimum of privileges and features, for him a high-dividend 
company is the best. If he prefers annual dividends the company that 
makes them a specialty is his best company. If he wishes an accumula- 
tion policy he may gratify his choice. If he enjoys unusual privileges, 
novel features, speculations, a dated back policy or a special contract, 
he may obtain what he wants. Anything that he really wants to him 
is the best. If it pleases him to be associated with size, he can enter 
the largest company in the world. Possibly the pleasure may cost him 
more than it would in a smaller company, but is it not worth the 
difference? I would chose the most expensive company there is that 
is twenty-five years old rather than a very cheap one that was only 
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a year old. There are elements of satisfaction in a large and well- 
established company that are worth paying for. 

There is then, relatively, a best company, and it is determined by 
the temperament, the needs, the conditions and a thousand collateral 
facts in connection with the policyholder. When an agent is thoroughly 
acquainted with his prospect he will be in a position to demonstrate 
easily that he has the best company. He cannot do it absolutely, but 
that is not necessary for his practical purpose. If he encounters a 
troublesome case, the arguments and illustrations in this article may 
be used with effect. If he ever feels under that necessity there is 
certainly nothing easier than to prove that there is absolutely no best 
company. 





LEAVING OUT GOOD POINTS. 

In soliciting one falls into the habit of referring only to the more 
important features of the policy—the cash surrender and paid-up 
values and dividend estimates, for instance. This is natural, for as 
cne becomes more conversant with a policy the things which at first 
seemed important become commonplace, and the agent forgets that 
he is talking to persons who know just as little about insurance as he 
did when he first picked up a rate book. The man you are talking to 
may not be particularly interested in the cash surrender value—al- 
though he generally is—but he may remember that his dead father had 
a policy which was payable sixty days after receipt of proofs, and his 
family may have needed the money. By mentioning to your pros- 
pect that the contract you sell is payable immediately upon acceptance 
of proofs, you may make a deeper impression than you imagine. The 
grace period is important, and should be mentioned. Plenty of persons 
do not know that beneficiaries may be changed or policies assigned or 
used as collateral, until they are told. A copy of the application with 
the policy impresses some as being a good thing to have, as it con- 
tains their part of the agreement. If such is the case, state that the 
non-forfeiture provisions apply without the insured having to ask for 
them. Most persons travel, or think that some day they will, and 
therefore the rules regarding residence and travel are of interest. 
The boundaries of the “Temperate Zone” are but vaguely impressed 
upon the minds of most people, but as the Northern belt includes 
Iceland and portions of Alaska, Greenland and Mexico in this hemi- 
sphere, the applicant may be favorably impressed if told that he has so 
much freedom without impairment of his contract. It all helps to 
show the policy up as a liberal document. If, for example, your com- 
pany makes no restrictions as to occupation other than that the in- 
sured do not sell liquor, tell the applicant so; perhaps he never 
thought of the effect a change of occupation might have on his 
policy. 

Young persons about to insure often seek the advice of some older 
members of the family, and to these older men the small things in a 
policy appear of great importance. There were many restrictions put 
upon the insurer of forty years ago which are unknown to-day. The 
young man does not know how superior the present-day policy is, 
but his older adviser detects the difference immediately and his 
favorable opinion may win the day for you. 

In short, it is good practice to show up every good point in the con- 
tract, for the things which have become commonplace to you may 
appear of great importance to the man to whom insurance is a new 
thing or an old memory. In telling your story each day do not leave 
out half the points. 





ENDOWMENT VS. NON=PARTICIPATING INSURANCE. 

The following circular is being extensively circulated by Charles A. 
Wilson, agency director of the Jacksonville (Fla.) branch office of the 
New York Life: 

You have often heard it said, “it costs no more to feed a good horse 
than a poor one.” ‘The original purchase price of a good horse is 
greater, but the return in work is more remunerative and you stand 
in better position to realize more nearly at any time your original 
investment. 

Did it ever occur to you that the expense of feeding an endowment 

policy in order to take care of death losses is just the same as a non- 
participating policy, and that the excess of premiums paid on endow- 
ment insurance, less cost of carrying the risk and expenses, is practic- 
ally a savings bank deposit made each year which is accumulating at 
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compound interest to be paid back to the insured at a given time, in 
case he is living? 

Non-participating insurance protects. 

Endowment insurance protects and accumulates. 

You can buy a pair of shoes for $1.50 that will cover your feet and 
protect them from harm. Why do you prefer to buy $3.50 or $5.00 
shoes unless in addition to the protection to your feet you have in 
them greater benefits and more value? 

It may be necessary for a man to buy $1.50 shoes and cheap life 
insurance, but there can be no question about his getting greater bene- 
fits by putting more money in either one. 

In selling life insurance, the further you can get your applicant away 
from the actual cost of protection the more good you are doing him 
by providing a means to accumulate against the misfortune of old age. 
_ Try and apply these thoughts in your arguments against cheap 
insurance. 





EUROPEAN VIEW OF EQUITABLE LIFE MATTERS. 

The Statist of London said last week, in a leading editorial on 
American insurance: 

Our American correspondent tells us that several of the poorer in- 
surants in the Equitable Life Assurance Society have been surren- 
dering their policies because they were frightened by the adverse crit- 
icism to which the Equitable has been subjected, and thought it better 
to dispose of their policies at their surrender values than to go on 
paying premiums. 

This action is much to be regretted. There is no serious doubt that 
the Equitable is thoroughly sound, therefore it is unfortunate that the 
poorer insurants, who must have found it more difficult than the 
wealthier to pay the premiums, should now sacrifice most of the ad- 
vantages to which they ultimately would have been entitled. It is 
obvious, for example, that a poor man who has taken out what is 
called a “deferred dividend policy,” running, say, twenty years, should 
surrender it at the end of, say, sixteen years. Clearly he thereby 
loses a far greater part of the “benefits than he would have acquired 
if he had continued paying the premiums to the end of the period. 
Happily, there has not been much alarm in Europe, for the European 
press has not given much attention to the matter, and, therefore, has 
not roused widespread apprehension. In the United States, on the 
other hand, the press has devoted extraordinary attention to the mat- 
tér. Very often the criticism was sensational and ill-judged, and those 
who were least able to get information necessary to form a correct 
judgment with regard to the case were led to believe that the company 
was, to say the least, in a precarious condition. 





THE ROYAL ARCANUM. 

By a vote of 63 to 38 the supreme council of the Royal Arcanum, in 
session at Put-in-Bay, decided to make no change in the new rates re- 
cently formulated. The only alterations in the original plan to increase 
the order’s rates are given in the following statement, given out by 
Secretary Robson on September 2: 

The laws were amended striking out option D by a decided vote. We 
also made options B and C applicable to the present membership only, 
and restricted new members to a selection between the regular rates 
and option A. 

An amendment was also adopted for the reinstatement without new 
medical examination of members suspended since June 1, if they apply 
for reinstatement before November 1. The proposition to create a 
fraternal fund by annual contributions of 20 cents from each member, to 
ke used in payments of assessments of aged members, was referred to an 
executive committee, with power to secure the necessary State legisla- 
tion, the proposition being contrary to the laws of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

An amendment was adopted providing that members over 65 years of 
age may pay only one-half of their assessments, and that the remainder 
may be charged against their certificates, deduction to be made when 
the benefits are paid. 


Option D, which has been stricken out, is a constant term rate from 
age at entry to age 65, at which the member ceases paying assessments 
and his protection ceases and he may become a social member. Option 
B, now restricted to old members, is an annual step rate from age at 
entry until the member reaches 65, after which the rate becomes con- 
stant and varies in accordance with his age at entry, and option C, also 
restricted to old members, is a constant rate from age at entry during 
life, but the benefit decreases three and one-half per cent per annum 
from 60 to 75, when the benefit becomes constant at one-half the face of 
the certificate. 





Life insurance is one of the best efforts of civilization to maintain 
itself, one of the certain comforters of distress, a fixed prop of self- 
dependence, a sure caretaker of old age, a creator of instant credit and 
confidence, a means of discharging the highest domestic duties, a con- 
summation of self-sacrifice, and the only invented solution of doubt, 
fear and misfortunes incident to the dubious course of all human ex~ 
istence and all forms of work.—Joseph A. De Boer. 








HIS “SUPERIOR JUDGMENT” FAILED HIM. 

Here is an actual case, as related by a life agent, of a man who 
relied upon his superior judgment and business acumen, who could 
find better ways of investing his money than in life insurance. 

He put several thousand dollars into a new coastwise steamship 
company, an enterprise which anybody, with any knowledge at all 
about the business, knew would not succeed. He lost every dollar. 

He borrowed money of “a friend” on some gilt-edge bonds, to 
obtain money for another “investment.” The “friend” gave the bonds 
to a bank fer a loan, and soon after died, leaving a bankrupt estate. 
Now the bank refuses to give up the bonds except on payment of the 
loan, with accrued interest. The man also lost the money which he 
borrowed from his “friend” on the bonds. 

These two transactions sadly impaired the man’s estate, and, being 
well along in years, and having a family, he dare not spare enough 
from his present income to purchase adequate insurance, though he 
would, now, 1f he could. 

A “CHEERFUL WIDOW” WHO MIGHT HAVE BEEN 

MORE CHEERFUL. 

“Call in when you are up this way,” telephoned a life agent to the 
writer, “I want to tell you about a cheerful widow I have found.” 

The writer called, in due time, and listened while the agent told 





about his “cheerful widow.” 

He struck her at a summer resort. Her husband died about two 
years ago. He had been insured, but, being a man who thought more 
of high life than the future, had allowed all his insurance to lapse. 
The wife did not know this until after the death of her husband. 

The agent had known the family well, which accounts for his free- 
dom in touching upon delicate subjects with the widow. He regretted 
that, through her late husband’s easy ways, she had been deprived of 
a comfortable sum of money. 

The widow regretted it too. She heaved just one sigh, and, bright- 
ening up, said, “Oh well, I had the time of my life for ten years, 
anyway.” 

“Now wouldn’t that hold vou?” remarked the agent. 


A life agent in a certain large city has the following, of which he 
is the author, neatly printed with a pen and pasted inside his roll-top: 
Be sociable 
Be unselfish 

Be generous—(in your attitude toward rival agents). 
se a good listener. 
Never worry or whine. 
Study the art of pleasing. 

Be frank, open and pleasing. 

Be kind and polite to everybody. 

Be self-confident, but not conceited. 

Never monopolize the conversation; let the prospect have a chance 
to air his views and supposed knowledge 

Take a genuine interest in all the prospect has to say about himself. 

Always look on the bright side of things 

Take pains to remember names and faces. 

Never criticise or say unkind things of other companies or other 
agents 

Look for the good in rivals, not for their faults, except, of course, 
in a legitimate business way. 

Rejoice as genuinely in another’s success as in your own. 

Always be considerate of the rights and feelings of others. 

Have a kind word and a cheery, encouraging word and smile for 


One 





INSURANCE COMPANIES AS TRUSTWORTHY AS BANKS. 
agent who was having put up to him rather stiffly the misdeeds, 

ses, malfeasances and mismanagement of certain life companies 
different classes whg have been rather disadvantageously in the 
during the last few years, was having a strenuots time 
After the latter had dilated upon all the omissions, 


public eye 


ith a prospect 


ssions and other sins that he could connect with life insurance 
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and those identified with the management of life companies, the agent 
said: 

“Have you ever known a savings bank, national bank or trust com- 
pany to fail? Have you ever heard of a bank president or cashier 
who embezzled, misappropriated funds, mismanaged or otherwise did 
wrong with honest or dishonest intentions ? 

“You have, of course; but have these things destroyed your con- 
all banks and trust companies, in all bank presidents, 
Of course not; you continue to entrust your 


fidence in 
cashiers and managers ? 
money with banks and you continue to trust men. 

“There are other insurance companies than the ones you have men- 
tioned. There is the company I represent. Look it up, investigate its 
record, make use of a list of men who are insured in it and of beneti- 
ciaries who have benefited by it—and then be fair; that is all I ask. 

“Of all the branches of business included in the field of finance, you 
will find that life insurance has been, and is, all in all, the most ably 
and honorably conducteed. 





A SUPPRESSION SUGGESTION. 

Failing, apparently, for material for a sensation, certain Boston 
“yellow” journals have suggested the suppression of certain literature 
of life insurance companies, as gruesome and too suggestive of the 
inevitable; such are circulars and letters written from life officers 
calling attention to the desirability of providing for dependents after 
the death of the bread-wnner, and pointing out the indisputable fact 
that as a man’s years increase his earning powers decrease, and other 
equally terrible calamitous suggestions. 

These facts, in cold type or written, these newspapers say, are 
revolting, and ought to be suppressed. 

It is needless to comment upon the daily horrors set forth in such 
pewspapers. Not only this, but they are real demoralizers of public 
morals. These “journals,” so-called, ought to be suppressed—the 
whole miserable caboodle of them. 





CONSULT A FINANCIER FIRST (?) 

A man not in the insurance business, who claims to be an authority 
on everything, including insurance, gives the following “advice :” 

“T would advise no one, unless he is a financial expert, to take out 
any insurance policy without first submitting that policy to some finan- 
cier disconnected with the insurance business, preferably some banker 
or the financial manager of a successful business institution. Let the 
would-be insured ask the insurance agent to submit to him the forms 
of policies—not printed statements of what these forms are repre- 
sented to be, but the actual forms themselves—and let him further 
require the agent to fill out these dummy policies just as though they 
Then let him take these policies to some financial au- 
thority and abide by his advice. Pay over no money to any company 
unless the policy to be paid for corresponds in every particular to the 


were genuine. 


dummy or sample policy submitted by the agent.” 





\n Arcanum man said, recently, that since the rate agitation in his 
order, he had been receiving insurance literature by every mail, and 
“Yes,” he said, 
my name first went into the telephone book my mail increased wonder- 


one day received seven letters from agents “when 
tully because of the advertising matter I received, but this beats it 


all to pieces.” Then he added: “Only a few of the agents who have 


sent literature have called personally. They seem to think that I am 
going to wade through their illustrations and estimates and get suffi- 
ciently interested to write for more detailed information, but I think 
anv agent who 
explain his literature himself.” 

Flooding the letter boxes with literature 


wants my business will have to come after it and 

It’s the same old story. 
does not bring business and it might better be left undone unless the 
agent expects to follow up every case until he is satisfied that there is 
or is not business to be had. When a prospect feels that the agent is 
soliciting him only in a general way, he is very apt to consider his pro- 
posal in the same light. A few personal calls following the receipt of 
a short, well-worded letter, creates the impression that the recipient’s 
case is receiving special and careful attention and that the agent is in 
the business first, last and all the time, and is not simply a side liner. 
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THE BRITISH SYSTEM OF POSTOFFICE LIFE INSURANCE 


Seconp ArticLE—By Freperick L. HorrMan. 


The essential facts of office administration and general business 
methods are set forth briefly as follows: 

The office practice and methods of postoffice insurance in England 
conform in a large measure to the established usages of private 
companies. The department is a branch of the savings bank section 
of the general postoffice, and is under the general charge of the Comp- 
troller of the Postoffices Savings Banks. The general direction of the 
insurance section is under a qualified actuary, but there is otherwise 
no special organization, the duties being carried on rather inci- 
dentally to those of the financially far more important savings bank 
department. An annual report is made to Parliament, but limited to a 
few statistical tables, and as a rule only a single paragraph refers to 
the subject in the Postmaster-General’s annual report. The insurance 
section is, apparently, not the particular concern of anyone specially 
interested in an effort to make the act of 1864 a success. 

Insurance can be effected at nearly all the postoffices of the United 
Kingdom without any serious amount of red tape. The postmaster 
is the local agent of the department, and he receives a small com- 
mission for whatever business he may secure for the government. 
No solicitors are employed, and the commission paid is insufficient 
to warrant any special effort to induce the public to insure. The 
commission is graded according to the amount of insurance, and 
ranges from Is. for sums of £25 or less to 4s. for policies of £100 
in amount. As a means of educating the public, every postoffice 
savings bank passbook contains several pages of information regard- 
ing government insurances and annuities. When it is considered that 
there are almost ten millions savings bank depositors in the United 
Kingdom, or one to every 4% of the population, it is very evident 
that government insurance receives a vast amount of free advertising. 
In addition, however, leaflets, or handbills, are distribuetd at most of 
the postoffices, or posted in conspicuous places, calling attention to the 
advantages of government insurances and annuities, but, all efforts 
notwithstanding, the undertaking remains a failure. 

The application for insurance, in addition to the usual particulars 
regarding age, sex, occupation, etc., contains sixteen specific ques- 
tions regarding family and personal history. Of the inquiries, the 
more interesting are those regarding occupation, and under which the 
question is asked how long applicant has followed his present trade. 
This recognition of the importance of the prevoius duration of trade 
life and its possible relation to subsequent mortality experience, is 
of special interest. The inquiry regarding habits requires a statement 
of the average amount of fermented or spirituous liquors used daily. 
There are also questions as to whether applicant has been vaccinated, 
whether he has resided abroad, and if so, where, and how long, and 
whether health has been affected thereby, and, finally, whether appli- 
cant has served in the army or navy. 

A medical examination is optional for amounts under £25, but 
required for insurances exceeding that sum. An insurance without 
medical examination is granted upon production of satisfactory evi- 





dence as to health, but in such cases if the insured should die before 
the second premium becomes payable, the amount of the first pre- 
mium and no more will be paid to the representatives; and if he 
shall die after the second and before the third premium becomes pay- 
able, one-half the amount of insurance and no more shall be paid to 
his representatives. It, however, is specifically provided in the con- 
tract that in either of these cases, if it is proved to the satisfaction 
of the Postmaster-General that the death of the insured was caused 
by accident, the full amount insured for will be paid. After the pay- 
ment of the third premium in any event the insured person is entitled 
to the full benefit of the insurance. If applicant for insurance fda 
sum of less than £25, however, prefers to undergo a medical ex- 
amination, he may do so by the payment of a fee of one-half crown 
to the medical examiner. In such cases the insured person is entitled 
to the full benefit of insurance immediately from the date of the 
contract. For insurances for more than £25 the fee for the medical 
examination is paid by the department. 

The policy bears the general title of savings bank insurance. It is 
a readily understood instrument, including only three special pro- 
visions, which are as follows: 1. The contract shall be void, and 
any payment made under it shall be forfeited if any statement con- 
tained therein is untrue, or if any material information has been 
willfully withheld. 2. It shall be void, and all payments made under 
it shall be forfeited if the insured shall either within five years of the 
date thereof, or before attaining the age of thirty, go within 30 
degrees of latitude north of the Equator, or 25 degrees of latitude 
south of the Equator, without first giving notice to and ubaining the 
sanction of the Postmaster-General for that purpose. 3. The contract 
shall be void, and all payments made under it shall be forfeited if 
the insured shall die by his own hand or by the hand of justice. In 
the case of the last-named provision, however, it is optional with 
the Postmaster-General to pay the claim if it is thought advisable to 
do so, in view of extenuating circumstances. 

Policies are issued to persons, ages nine next birthday to age 
sixty-five, but under the age of fifteen the amounts of insurance are 
limited to £5. There appears to be no discrimination on account of 
sex or occupation. At least, there are no references to such discrimina- 
tion in the official literature of the department. While no statement 
has been made public regarding the occupations of policyholders, ex- 
cepting the brief table in a Parliamentary return of 1882, it is brought 
out by occasional references in the annual reports of the Postmaster- 
General that most of the applicants for government insurance are gov- 
ernment employees, and of these the large majority are officials and 
clerks in the department. It is fully established by the evidence that 
the use which is made of government insurances is by an entirely dif- 
ferent class than that for which it was originally intended. 

The amounts of insurances which can be obtained through the de- 
partment are limited. There are two classes with different premiums, 
the one being for sums of insurance from £5 to £25, inclusive, the 
other being for sums of between £25 and £100. While policies are 
issued for sums as low as £5, as a matter of fact, the tendency is 
rather towards higher sums, and the avevage policy is for about 








20 


£ 60. 
amounts of insurance and 


While great results were anticipated from the lowering of the 
from the extension of the business to 
children, as a matter of fact, few, if any, policies are issued to what 
is practically the representative working class. Most of the premium 
payments are on the annual basis, but by an arrangement with the 
postofhice savings bank department it is possible for policyholders to 
save their premiums in weekly amounts by means of stamps on a slip 
provided for that purpose, until the sum reaches Is., when it is trans- 
The postoffice department, there- 
fore, as a matter of fact, does not transact either a weekly or monthly 
premium payment business. Postoffice savings bank depositors, how- 


ferred to the savings bank account. 


ever, by an arrangement with the postoffice, can have their premiums 
transferred to the insurance section before they fall due, as long as 
money available for this purpose remains on hand. 

Policies have a surrender value after two years’ duration. Previous 
to 1884 it was the practice to grant a surrender value only after five 
years’ duration. A suggestion was made to the Parliamentary com- 
mittee of 1882 that a paid-up policy should be issued on the basis of 
two-thirds of the gross premiums, being considered a single premium 
At the present time there appears 
to be no very definite rule in dealing with surrender values. 


for the issue of a paid-up policy. 
Cases 
Lapses occur in fair 
It, how- 
ever, is the general practice of the department to return in cash about 
one-half of the premiums paid in on forfeited contracts. Surrender 


of this kind are considered rather infrequently. 
proportion, though most of the business is self-solicited. 


values are determined by the actuary of the national debt office. 

The varieties of insurance offered are few compared with private 
insurance companies. For sums of less than £25 there are five prin- 
cipal tables, providing, first, for insurances payable at death with 
oo payable to the age of sixty; third, life and endowment 
policies with insurance payable at ages fifty, sixty and sixty-five, or 
For sums of between £25 and £100 the tables are 
practically the same. The following tables exhibit the premium rates 
at important ages under different tables for both classes of insurance, 
reduced to a basis of $100, with equivalent premiums in dollars and 
cents : 


previous death. 


PREMIUMS TO INSURE $100, PAYABLE* 


At AcE 55 | Ar Ace 60} Ar AcE 65 
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The earlier anticipations, therefore, of a material reduction in the 

premium rate under government auspices were not realized. The com- 

parative premiums are set forth in some detail in the following table, 

showing the charges for £100 of insurance at certain ages with the 

government, the Prudential and certain other British companies : 

COMPARATIVE PREMIUMS AT SPECIFIED AGES, TO INSURE FOR £100, 
WHOLE LIFE (WITHOUT PROFITS). 


Age 20. Ave. 30 Age 40. Age 50. 

; £ -s. .-. . #1 Zs. d < g. -@; 
Abstainers and General... 1 10 1 a: #® 9 2 3 it 3 16 3 
MUNG sdaracerticeiceosee af MS 2 2 2 2 16 2 2 38 1 
SROUAM cscs. stacacme| ot Ae IS 2 3.5 2 18 10 4 6 10 
Postoftice..... ee 1 13 0O 2 3.0 218 06 4 0 
British Workman.. 1 13 1 Z o 7 2 7 4 $$ & 
Prudential....... 1 6 1 2 <7 219 4 4 = 3 


Apparently, all policies issued by the government are on the non- 
As far as it is possible to learn there has never 
been any distribution of dividends, nor can it be learned how much 
surplus, if any, has been accumulated. No comprehensive actuarial in- 
vestigation seems ever to have been made; certainly none has ever been 


participating plan. 


published. It is impossible to learn anything about the actual expense 
rate, since the business of the department is transacted in connection 
with the postoffice savings bank department. Although a statement of 
certain expenses is incorporated in the annual report of the Postmaster- 
General, this statement is limited to specific charges against the 
insurance department and does not take into acount certain general 
charges made from the revenue of certain other departments. The 
funds of the postoffice insurance department are invested by the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners in government securities, and the average 
rate of interest realized has fallen, as is indicated by the following 
table: 


INTEREST EARNINGS OF THE BRITISH POSTOFFICE INSURANCE 
DEPART MENT-— 1869-1908. 


Year. / Year. q Year. % Year. % | Year / 
1869...... 3.29 || 1876 3.25 || 1883 3.17 |, 1890 2.67 || 1897. 2.56 
1870... 3.29 || 1877 3.24 || 1884 3.15 | 1891 2.66 | 1898. 2.54 
1671. ;...| 8628 Hf 1878 3.24 || 1885..../ 3.14 || 1892 2.66 || 1899, 2.53 
Wie... %s 3.28 1870...) Bae 1886. 3.13 1893....; 2.66 1900. 2.52 
1873 .| 3.27 || 1880. 3.21 || 1887. 3.16) 1894....| 2.64 |; 1901. 2.52 
1874 3.27 || 1881 3.20 | 1888 2.71 || 1895....; 2.62 || 1902....] 2.52 
1875.....| 3.26 || 1882 3.18 | 1889....| 2.68 || 1896 2.59 || 1903....} 2.53 





At DratH. | oR Dratu. | on Deatu. | or Deatu. 
AGE NEXT 
BIRTHDAY Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual 
Premium Premium Premium Premium Premium 
for until the until the until the until the 
Life. Age of 60. Age of 55. Age of 60. Age of 65. 
$ x $ $ $ 
10 0.78 0.82 0.99 0.91 0.86 
15 6.86 0.91 1.11 1.03 0.95 
20 0.95 1.03 1.32 1.19 1.07 
25 1.07 1.19 1.52 1.36 1.23 
30 1.19 1.36 1.85 1.56 1.40 
35 1.36 1.60 2.30 1.89 1.65 
40 1.56 1.98 3.05 2.39 2.02 
45 1.81 2.55 4.49 3.17 2.51 
50 2.14 3.66 4.61 3.29 
* These premium rates are applicable to insurances for amounts not less than £5 and under £25 
PREMIUMS TO INSURE $100, PAYABLEt 
At AcE 55! At Acre 60) At Ace 65 
Ar Deatu. or DeatH. | on DEATH. | OR DEATH. 
AGE NEXT 
BIRTHDAY Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual 
Premium Premium Premium Premium Premium 
for until the until the until the until the 
Life. Age of 60. Age of 55. Age of 60. Age of 65. 
> $ $ $ $ 
15 1.43 1.55 2.00 1.78 1.65 
20 1.65 1.83 2.40 2.13 1.93 
25 1.88 2.13 2.88 2.48 2.23 
30) 2.15 2.50 3.55 2.98 2.63 
35 2.48 3.05 4.53 3.68 3.15 
40 2.90 3.83 6.13 4.68 3.88 
45 Bite 3.48 5.08 9.18 6.34 4.95 
50 4.20 7.38 9.43 6.65 


+ These premium rates are applicable to insurances for amounts of £25 to £100. 


to the comparative premium charges for the postoffice depart- 
ment and private companies, the rates are practically the same. If, 
for illustration, we take age twenty-one and an insurance of £100,, 
the cost in the postoffice would be £1 14s. per annum, against £1 
13s. 8d. by the British Workmen and £1 15s. by the British Prudential. 





As far as it is possible to judge from the rather fragmentary in- 
formation available, the system of postoffice insurance does not offer 
to the public any material advantages as an insurance institution, but, 
rather to the contrary, the actual cost is very probably somewhat 
higher. In spite of a vast amount of free advertising and considerable 
additional publicity, the results, for all practical purposes, have been 
nil. At best, and at most, the system to-day is chiefly an ageney for 
government life insurance of government officials,and since the security 
offered by private companies, such as the Prudential, is not questioned, 
the one sole possible advantage of government security offered to 
prospective applicants falls to the ground. 


THOUGHTS. 

“T’ll see you later,” as the man said to his endowment premium. 

More people than ever are investigating companies before taking 
insurance. 

He would lay down his life to protect his wife, but declines to lay 
down a few dollars to protect his widow. 

In purchasing certain catchy-named policies offered, two sales are 
made. Both the policy and the insured are sold. 

Probably the best index as to the satisfaction of policyholders of 
a company is the per cent of lapses and surrenders to the amount 
insured. 

Even honest management can’t make wrong right in the assess- 
ment plan. 
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FEELING, ENTHUSIASM AND EMOTION IN SOLICITING. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 

In the following article I desire to make a slight analysis of man’s 
mental nature and to show the part that emotion plays in everything 
we do. I must necessarily touch slightly upon a scientific side of the 
subject, but what I have to say does not involve anything really 
abstruse. 

For the present purpose we may divide the mind into the intellect 
and the emotions. We learn with the intellect and we feel with the 
emotions. If we commit the multiplication table to memory and after- 
ward recite it we employ the intellect. If we rejoice over our success 
or grieve because of the death of a relative or a friend, we do so 
because the emotional side of our mind is dominant. When either of 
these two aspects of the mind is manifested in an extreme degree it is 
not difficult to distinguish one from the other. For example, when 
a man is paid a small salary to stand before a tent and laud the marvels 
and mysteries that are to be seen on the inside, it is probable that his 
personal interest in the “mysteries” is so slight that his words come 
He will make his announcements mechanic- 


? 


wholly from his intellect. 
ally, and repeat from day to day the same ancient and weather- 
beaten anecdotes with as much emotion as an automaton. 

Ten years ago, when I used to attend a baseball game occasionally, 
a retired circus clown, who had the ground privileges, provided pea- 
nuts, soda water and cigars for the hungry and thirsty admirers of 
the sport. He was an expert in this kind of traffic and a great favorite 
with his customers. Under the influence of prosperity he kept up a 
succession of witty remarks that delighted the crowd and made every- 
one anxious to buy of him. Ordinarily I do not laugh readily, but I 
recall that he impressed me as being really funny. Unfortunately, he 
was a victim of drink, and in time he lost his privileges at the base- 
ball park, and he now sells papers and earns a penny in any way that 
he can. The other day while I was out taking a breath of fresh air 
I discovered him in the capacity of a “barker” for an amusement 
company that has the privileges for one of our local parks. I listened 
to his exhortations to the crowd to visit the “house of trouble,” and 
I was astonished at his abortive attempts to amuse. His jokes were 
pre-historic, and he evidently got every word out of himself by main 
He was a wretched failure as a promoter of other people’s 


force. 
enterprises. At the baseball grounds he had put all of himself into his 
work. He was so deeply interested in the results that his emotions 


were aroused and his utterances had that characteristic which we call 
spontaneous, but as the hireling of an amusement company he was a 
mere intellectual machine. 

Emotion enters into almost all of the important acts of our life, 
and as human beings and the world are at present constituted, the man 
who is deficient in emotion, or the power of feeling deeply, no matter 
how keen his intellect may be, is not likely to succeed. The man who 
writes a successful book must sympathize with all of his characters. 
He must laugh when they laugh, love when they love, and hate when 
they hate. If he describes these processes in his heroes or villains 
without experiencing any emotion himself, his book will read as if it 
had been written by a machine. The orator who would convince his 
audience or move them to action must be moved himself. He must 
be indignant over wrongs that are unredressed, grieved over wounds 
that are unavenged, or inflamed with passion for a noble cause. A 
book may contain the profoundest thought, the deepest truth, and may 
be written in the most brilliant English, but if it does not arouse 
emotion in us we do not care for it. If it does not make us love, hate, 
rejoice or grieve we cannot even understand it. 

The application of all this to soliciting is plain: 
consummate knowledge of life insurance, but if the subject does not 
touch his emotions he will never sign an application. He must be 
interested in it, we say, and by this, whether we know anything about 
psychology or not, we simply mean that he must have some feeling 
about it. His mere understanding of the subject will never prompt him 


A man may have 


to an act. 

Feeling generates feeling. 
rejoice or grieve at his pleasure. 
arouse emotion in a prospect must experience it himself. 
take pains to keep his own feelings lively with regard to life insurance. 

For the entertainment of the public a circus clown once stated that 


The good actor can make us laugh, 
The insurance solicitor who would 
He must 
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he was greatly handicapped as a fighter because he always had to 
have his wife at a contest before he could get mad. Some solicitors 
labor under worse handicaps than the clown. They cannot even take 
anyone with them to produce feeling when they interview a prospect, 
and so they must get along with very feeble emotion, or simulate it. 
Counterfeited emotion is rarely convincing, and I believe that the 
average solicitor most often fails because his exposition is so 
mechanical and lifeless. He understands what he is talking about well 
enough, but he puts no emotion into it, no enthusiasm, as we some- 
times say. Enthusiasm is only strong feeling about a thing, and it 
must come from the emotional side of the mind. 

Yo say that a solicitor lacks emotion, feeling, or enthusiasm does 
not explain how the deficiency may be overcome. As I desire to be 
practical, I will make one or two suggestions for keeping up the 
emotional interest. 

No emotion may be kept at fever heat all the time. No normal 
man is capable of hating, rejoicing or grieving during all the waking 
hours of 365 days. The most intense and exhuberant man probably 
finds that his spiritual temperature rises to blood heat and falls to 
zero many times in the course of twenty-four hours. We are by the 
very nature of our constitutions incapable of maintaining at all times 
the same degree of feeling about a person or thing. The most faithful 
and the most passionate of lovers is not likely to astonish the world 
by his devotion to his wife. When we possess a thing and keep it 
constantly before the attention it palls on us, and, therefore, we need 
a variety of interests so that we may turn from one to the other. We 
revive our emotions by giving them rest or change. The solicitor 
whose enthusiasm lags would do well to give himself a change of occu- 
pation occasionally. 

A solicitor may keep his emotional interest in life insurance at a 
lively pitch by trying to find new or fresh methods of presenting it. 
We cannot change principles, but we can find new forms in which 
to express them. The principle of insurance is that it tends to 
equalize the uncertainties of life. The average man is competent to 
acquire an estate for his family if he can have life and health. But 
he cannot be sure of either, and so he makes a contract with a large 
number of his fellows to contribute a small sum annually to a com- 
mon fund, and they relieve him of all uncertainty and guarantee his 
family an immediate estate if he is cut off prematurely. This prin- 
ciple has not been modified since it was first discovered, but in the 
last fifty years it has been applied literally in hundreds of ways. The 
new applications of the principle have been the salvation of officers, 
agents and all those engaged in bringing the benefits of life insur- 
ance before the public. To the agent who has grown dull from talk- 
ing a familiar policy, a new form has the stimulating effect of a 
scientific discovery. 

A general agent with whom I have been associated for nearly six- 
teen years is a man whose emotional nature is highly developed. 
Whatever he feels, he feels deeply, and he is equally susceptible to 
the other extreme of not feeling at all. A routine would soon render 
him useless, and so he leeps up his interest by frequently changing 
his method of soliciting. He constantly seeks new applications of 
old arguments, devises fresh illustrations, designs novel statements 
and develops unusual combinations of policies. He never harps 
upon one argument or one form of contract until he becomes 
If he learns of some new event in the insurance 
world—perhaps that a great capitalist has applied for a million- 
dollar policy—he cites the fact in his next interview. 

In contrast with the general agent’s method, I recall the futilities 
of a beginner with whom I once spent a few days in the field. He 
had reduced the “die to win” and the “protecting the home” argu- 
ments to the quintessence of the commonplace. It required all the 
self-control I could command to listen to him while he harangued a 
prospective applicant. When the prospect objected to life insurance 
the agent’s most original rejoinder was, “What would your family 
do if you were to die?” No man can put enthusiasm or emotion 
into such an antediluvian inquiry as that. Any old argument is 
legitimate and can be made effective, but it must appear in a new 
aspect. 

To sum up: The solicitor, to be effective, must feel intensely when 
he talks life insurance. He can only do this by keeping the subject 


nauseated with it. 
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lively in his mind. By finding new forms of arguments and illus- 
trations, by searching for words and expressions that are not com- 
monplace, he will keep his enthusiasm and emotional interest at a 
high pitch, and will be able to arouse that emotion in a prospect 
which must precede the signing of an application. 





CONFIDENCE UNSHAKEN., 

The business brains of the country refuses to have its confidence 
in life insurance shaken by the misdeeds of a iew men holding high 
place in the business. The writing of large policies on the lives of 
prominent men, distinguished for their keen insight into financial oper- 
This proves conclusively that the life 
Of course, there are a large 
number of policies written for $50,000 or over of which no record 


ations, continues unabated. 
insurance structure is itself sound. 


reaches the general public, but since the beginning of the year the 
following instances have been reported of persons who have taken 
out policies for $50,000 or more: 


Fonn Co Droege, Covineton, TRY «is. ciccnces Siciecweprws $100,000 
Rodman Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa................... *1,200,000 
Charles Fo Ring Brookivn Ni Y 66655 cede secs seinwste,« 122,500 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, West Orange, N. J............. 50,000 
George Mitchell, Los Angeles, Cal........ 100,000 
Hamilton Carhartt, Detroit, MICK. ::...00165:05 ois cei ace eee 200,000 
William F. Harrity, Philadelphia, Pa: ..csic... 0062.03.55. %47§,000 
J. Frank McMurry, South McAlester, I. T............... 100,000 
coe ge Bee aie ss ta ee a art ae 100,000 
Frits Conliffe-Owen. New York: ...<i0sd4:c0000screiawiass 55,000 
PRT E a ITI a's) Sse cscs Sted d hw Rccereeneethceare 24% OOH OE OSS *50,000 
Rubert Gatland: Sitsbute, 4. oxic os ccscsiordstawteours 100,000 
John W. Garland, Pittsbure’. Pas sie s.cs os oa 0s vials eases 100,000 
Frank C. Hodkinson, Pittsburg, Pas... 6c .eesccsscceasees 100,000 
Ropert C. Hall Pitisbure: Paes sob sci snccs devesianscn cd E5RO00 
FE. Be Henderson, Brookign, N.Y oicciieccieciis cnc viey oes 50,000 
William M. Hanes, Winston-Salem, N. C... 50,000 
Henry M. ‘Crites, Circleville, RIO 6)... 60s oes ce se tenre 50,000 
James. Ro AGray; Ationta Ga. 56 scecwnniad session sosntyacas’ M25}@G0 
Charles W. Bailey, Philadelphia, Pa... :......<6.0.0.00 62655 150,000 
[sooth il. rench INOW WOE. vex. bsadscwe cae Redan hiase 110,000 
beRoy Sornes. Tuancaster, SoC ic. sciences ewer S ores 100,000 
Julians 45) Shoetten: St. LoOuiS. MOS s.éins ee daesies Verse eaveseo 100,000 
Oscar A.. Turner; PRUade oa) Caisics.ssicse neces seiee den 300,000 
George W. Yagel, Newark, N. J.........00020.eee0002002+ $100,000 
is. Fe. ba. Aton a so sise os odes ewe Nivwaeeew sledar *50,000 


* Additional insurance. 
. Insurance increased to this amount. 


In addition to these there were other large policies written on the 
lives of persons who do not wish their names published. If the 
names of all those who have increased their insurance to $50,000 or 
over during the present year were used, a very long list could be 
presented. 

Below will be found the names of a number of large insurers who 
Death 
suicides, sudden illness, and one man was hanged 


have passed away recently. came in various unexpected 


jorms: accidents, 
Among the large insurers who have died within a com 


Charles Netcher, proprietor of the Bos- 


for murder. 
paratively recent time are: 
ton Store in Chicago, who carried $500,000. Upon his death his 
applied for $500,000 in a New York company. James Richard- 
committed carried John 
Gibb, of Mills & Gibb of New York, died leaving $235,000 insurance, 
and the late Howard Gibb left $150,000. Charles A. Otis of Cleve 
and had policies amounting to $225,000, and Rockwell King of Chi- 
The late E. W. Nash of Omaha, head of the 
melter combine, who died recently, carried considerably over $100,- 
000. John F. Kruger of Newark, N. J., $80,000; J. H. O’Rourke and 
L. E. Fleischmann of New York, $100,000; S. Oppenheimer of New 
York, $60,000; William C. Whitney, $100,000. A. Uhlfelder, a promi- 
nent life insurance man of Alabama, left $70,000 insurance. Senator 
Marcus A. Hanna, $100,000. Fred Pabst, Jr.. of Milwaukee held 
close to $200,000 of insurance when he died, and F. G. Bigelow of 
the same place, who became hopelessly entangled in financial diffi- 
culties. held policies amounting to a million or more. J. Samuel 


vidow 


con of St. Louis, who suicide, $50,000. 


cago had $250,000. 
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McCue of Charlottesville, Va., $73,000; James Richardson of St. 
Louis, $50,000. Samuel S. Shubert, prominent in New York the- 
atrical circles, was killed in a railroad wreck. He carried $50,000 
in one company. Waldemar Caspary of Central Valley, N. Y., car- 
ried $85,000. J. M. Lowes of Dayton had $160,000, $100,000 of which 
was less than a year old. Secretary of State John Hay had $100,000, 
on which he paid $57,000 in premiums. E. E, Naugle of Chicago 
died in the Mentor railroad wreck, leaving $175,000. George W. 
Goes of Milwaukee, who committed suicide, carried about $100,000. 
B. N. Elbert of Des Moines carried $400,000, and his body was re- 
cently found in the Des Moines river. 
HOW MUCH INSURANCE SHOULD A MAN CARRY? 

A young, married man who has a true conception of his duty to 
his family must give consideration to the possibility of his early 
For the man 
who has not accumulated or inherited wealth, and who is dependent 


death, and to the subsequent necessities of his family. 


upon his salary or business profits, life insurance is the only sure 
solution of the problem. Having reached this conclusion, the ques- 
tion arises as to the amount of insurance which he can and should 
carry. 

It goes without saying that the necessary current expenses for 
housing, food, clothing, etc., have the first call on his income; but if 
his earnings are sufficient to provide for these, and to permit the 
investment of, say, one-fifth of his income in life insurance, he should 
fix upon that as his minimum proportion in making up his yearly 
budget of expenditures. Thus, a man of thirty, receiving a salary 
of $3000, might conclude to expend $600 yearly for life insurance. 
His personal expenses (traveling, lunches, clothing, etc., together 
with his share of the general home expense) would probably require 
another $800, leaving $1600 as the sum devoted to the expenses on 
account of his wife and children. In other words, in case of his 
death, an income of $1600 should be provided for his family to enable 
The $600 devoted to the 
purchase of life insurance would buy $25,000 of participating insur 


them to live in about their usual manner. 


ance on the ordinary life plan, and this sum, invested at five per cent, 
would yield $1250 per annum. This calculation takes no account of 
the dividends which might have accumulated, and which would aug- 
ment the yearly return. If the sum set aside for insurance was in 
vested upon the ordinary life, non-participating plan, $32,000 could 
be carried, which, if invested at five per cent, would yield the desired 
income of $1600 per annum. 

From the fo1egoing it would appear that, when an agent solicits 
a prospect whom he has reason to suppose earns a fair salary, it 
will not be unreasonable to suggest an amount of insurance equal 
to eight or ten times his estimated annual income. 





THE WEAK POINT IN FRATERNALISM. 
There are 147 fraternals. Eighty-one of them are under fifteen 
All of them are seemingly hoping for better times, kindlier 
treatment by Old Mortality when they get old. It is hoping against 
hope under the present system, for neither the laws nor the rates of 


years old. 


mortality are going to change. 
The 


self-insurance.” 


The trouble is the system—mainly in the lack of reserve. 
reserve under the old line system is aptly called 
It is a portion saved out of each annual premium, as required by 
law, and improved at compound interest. 

Kraternals have no adequate reserve, for surplus is not reserve. 
Reserve under an old line policy remains intact, and goes on in- 
creasing annually until the policy matures or the insured dies. 

The surplus or so-called reserve claimed by fraternals may be 
largely reduced or entirely exhausted in the payment of death claims. 

Then the fraternal lapse rate is large. It is the young and healthy, 
who can get insurance elsewhere, who drop out of fraternals; while 
the old and the unhealthy, who cannot get insurance elsewhere, 
almost invariably remain. 

In spite of these only too evident facts, in the light of recent and 
present events, isn’t it strange that so many otherwise well-balanced 
and discriminating people claim to still have full faith in their 
favorite fraternal orders? 


It is the same old gold brick. Its fascination is irresistible. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE OLD AGENTS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

About a year ago, a general agent with whom I happen to be ac- 
quainted lost one of his best district managers. The district manager 
had held his position for nearly five years and had developed an un- 
usual ability as a personal writer. Two years after he entered the 
field he became discouraged and resigned, although he was reporting 
business at the rate of $100,000 a year. The general agent was un- 
willing to part with such a promising man and he refused to accept 
the resignation. He went to see the dissatisfied manager and suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to reconsider his action. He then spent 
three or four weeks with him in joint field work. Almost immediately 
the district manager began to show a remarkable increase in writing 
capacity, and for the next three years he reported $200,000 in new 
business per annum. Notwithstanding, he continued to have short 
intervals of unproductiveness and he frequently complained of the bad 
conditions in his field. The general agent did not take him seriously. 
He wrote him the usual and somewhat perfunctory letter of encourage- 
ment and allowed matters to take their course. As a result, the dis- 
trict manager gradually declined in spirits and in attachment to his 
general agent, and in 1904 he forfeited a large renewal income and 
accepted a general agency with a comparatively new company. 

He should not have made a change for many reasons. He had not 
the temperament for a general agent. He could not judge men, train 
them or attach them to himself. In five years he had not developed 
one successful sub-agent. He was merely a strong personal writer 
and had been able to make the showing for his district by his own 
exclusive work. He gave up one of the largest and oldest companies 
in America for one that was without reputation, age or achievement. 
He sacrificed a renewal income that he had been five years in creating 
for purely imaginary advantages. Up to the present time, the practical 
results from his change have not demonstrated that he was wise in 
making it. 

Eowever, if the district manager made a mistake in this, I do not 
place the responsibility for it with him. He doubtless listened too 
readily to the blandishments of agent twisters; but on the whole, | 
think he had a strong feeling of loyalty toward his company, and 
would have continued in its service if the general agent had only 
kept in close touch with him. That he was subject to depression the 
general agent had good reason to know, and yet he suffered him to 
fight out his battles alone. The first resignation should have taught 
the general zgent that he could not be left entirely to his own re- 
sources, and he should have visited him at frequent intervals. He 
failed to profit by his experience, and so permitted one of his best 
writers to drift away from him. Now he has five years of work to do 
over again. He has already spent a year in trying to fill the vacancy 
in his field, but has been unable to replace the district manager. In 
five years he did not spend a total of five weeks with his district 
manager, and now he has been occupied fifty-two weeks without being 
able to retrieve his error. 

Some consideration of human nature would be very profitable to 


most business men. Man is, in a special sense, a social animal. He 


either was never designed to work alone or he has acquired his 
social disposition through a long process of evolution. In any event, 
he does not prosper when separated from his fellows. The work of 
the world is done by men in groups and companies. Even governments 
are operated by a vast number of men in various degrees of subordina- 
tion. Almost any man is more or less of a coward when he is’ by 
himself, and years of isolation unfit him for any practical purpose. A 
man does not even study or acquire knowledge with any facility when 
One would suppose that the student who must recite in 
the presence of his fellow students, and who is intimately associated 
with them for the greater part of each day, would find learning easy 
and pleasant; and yet it seems that society and leadership is so neces- 
sary to him, even in college life, that one of our great American 
universities has introduced the tutorial system for his further encour- 
agement and assistance. Under this method, the tutor will enter 
upon the most intimate relations with a small number of students. 
He will guide their studies and conduct, help them to overcome 
mental and moral obstacles, and virtually live with them. Considering 
all these facts, is it not strange that men are often carelessly thrown 
upon their own responsibilities, isolated from guides and leaders, and 
then are censured for their failures? 

Even a dumb animal, with a minimum of intelligence, will do won- 
derful things if he has a leader, and the dullest man, under intelligent 
and courageous chieftainship, will accomplish miracles. 

The business or calling that requires a man to work alone, to 
develop his own initiative, places a herculean task before him. It 
compels him to work under unnatural conditions. For this reason 
alone, I set it down that soliciting life insurance is about as arduous 
as anything that man has ever undertaken. Not because of the 
physical exertion of walking from-one office to another: not because 
men are hard to approach or difficult to persuade; but because the in- 
surance solicitor works alone and has no habitual environment. He 
has no familiar walls and friendly companions to encourage him. 
Alone he daily calls upon comparative strangers, in strange buildings, 
towns and cities. Naturally then he often falls by the wayside. 

The general agent lost a competent manager from failing to con- 
sider these facts, and really capable men are every day failing as 
salesmen because they have not the help of true leadership. The 
general agent who would have better subordinates must become an 
actual leader. He should work with his district, local and special 
agents as often as possible, and be an example to them in everything. 
If he conceives that a general agency should be a sinecure, that he 
ought to have his field operated by mén who will never trouble him, 
that he ought to have a handsome renewal income and no cares, he 
will not accomplish much even for himself. Men are not eager to 
earn money for others without receiving anything in return. A gen- 
eral agent is paid a renewal commission for supposedly superior 
talents, for greater capacity for work and for leadership. If he fails 
in these essentials, he is a general agent in name only. 

A general agent once appointed a district agent and gave him a field 
of three counties and a city of 50,000 inhabitants. The district agent 
established headquarters in this city, appointed two sub-agents and 


he is alone. 
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prepared for a heavy influx of applications. In the course of two or 
three months, however, the influx had failed to arrive; neither the dis- 
trict agent nor his cppointees had written any business. The general 
agent thought it advisable to visit the agency at this stage, but he 
found the new recruits in a bad way. They asserted that no business 
could be written and offered a thousand proofs of their assertion. 
The general agent attempted to persuade them that they were looking 
through a glass darkly, and that business could be written. They 
declined to believe him and challenged him to make his words good. 
If he had met their challenge with ingenious illustrations and theo- 
retical demonstrations, he might have silenced their complaints, but he 
could not have raised their spirits. They could not have kept their 
hopes alive by mere words, and they would shortly have drifted into 
another calling. But the general agent was equal to the emergency. 
He accepted their challenge and began an energetic canvas at once. 
In one week he wrote eight or ten applications for sums aggregating 
$25,000. He proved that applications could be written by writing 
them. He then remained with the district force for three months, 
and taught them how to solicit by example. At intervals of two or 
three months during the next year, he gave them his time for a week 
or two, and whenever he notes any depression in that agency he goes 
to the scene at once and quickly raises the temperature by his own 
high spirits and courageous leadership. That is the practical expres- 
sion of this idea of a general agent. If he finds a man who seems to 
be wholly unfitted for selling insurance, he frankly advises him to try 
another calling, but he does not thrust anyone out into the world 
with a rate book and application blanks and command him to sink 
or swim. 

The general agent’s method should be applied to all subordinates. 
They should have frequent opportunities to work under the direction 
of their superiors, and it is not probable that they will very greatly 
increase their ability to obtain applications in any other way. 





FEDERAL SUPERVISION. 

In the current number of “The World’s Work,’ Senator John F. 
Dryden of New Jersey, president of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, discusses ““The Federal Regulation of Insurance.” He declares 
that it would decrease the cost of insurance and increase the security 
of good companies. He promises to reintroduce his bill of last session 
calling for Federal supervision of all insurance companies, drawn, he 
says, in the firm belief that a Federal statute regulating insurance be- 
tween the States and eliminating needless State supervision would pro- 
duce “an increase in security; a decrease in the cost of insurance; an 
increase in the returns to policyholders; a decrease in the burden of 
taxation; a diminution of clerical labor, and a consequent decrease in 
expense; and the stamping out of fraudulent or spurious insurance 
concerns.” 

Senator Dryden says in part: 


Insurance companies, as State corporations, are properly subject to 
State supervision and legislative regulation and control, but under our 
form of government this power of State supervision on the part of some 
fifty different State and Territorial governments has become so much of 
a burden and has resulted in so many perplexing and serious problems, 
sometimes threatening the very existence of the coimpanies, that relief 
is sought in a Federal statute which would materially improve the situa- 
tion and eliminate needless friction and expense. Such a statute is de- 
manded upon the highest consideration of public policy, and it is but 
proper that the companies should urge such a measure, holding, in this 
manner, the position of public trustees. The object is to do away with 
needless friction, needless expense, needless burdens, and to substitute 
a more effective system of supervision and control by the Federal govern- 
ment. 

State supervision has its advantages, and in many respects the State 
departments have proved of great value in protecting public interests 
and in fostering the development of a business so pre-eminently entitled 
to the solicitude of government. But the serious condition confronting 
the companies, which is becoming of increasing importance, is that 
supervision by some fifty different States and Territories is an intoler- 
able burden and a very considerable expense to the policyholders. 

All efforts in the direction of uniformity in insurance laws have failed. 
A code to this effect was drafted by the first convention of Insurance 
Commissioners in 1871, but few practical results have followed the 
numerous subsequent efforts to bring harmony into legislation and uni- 
formity into methods of supervision. While what has been accomplished 
in this direction is, of course, desirable, the conditions to-day are. never- 
theless intolerable and constitute a burden for which there is no practi- 
cal or political necessity. 

President Roosevelt, in his last annual message to Congress, refers to 
the subject for the first time in an American State document, expressing 
himself with his characteristic precision and clearness to the effect that 
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“the business of insurance vividly affects the great masses of the people 
of the United States and is national and not local in its application. It 
involves a multitude of transactions among the people of the different 
States and between American companies and foreign governments. I 
urge that Congress carefully consider whether the power of the Bureau 
of Corporations cannot be extended to cover transactions in insurance.” 

It is assumed that the Federal! government might exercise undue power 
over insurance corporations in the event of party changes and the low- 
ering of political morals, and this might possibly be used to the detri- 
ment of policyholders and the companies, but only a political pessimist 
could anticipate what would be equivalent to a complete failure of our 
government in all its parts. There is no precedent for this anticipation 
to be found in our political history, for in the various matters committed 
to Federal regulations the results have, on the whole, been beneficial and 
met with the approval of the people. We have the latest evidence of 
this in the request to the Federal government of a Southern State, strong 
in its historical antipathies to the extension of the power of the Federal 
government, to take charge of local quarantine and health matters for 
the more effective elimination of a pestilential disease. The insurance 
companies place their faith in the Federal government for an impartial 
administration of insurance interests in common with the rest of the 
people who believe that our government at Washington can be trusted to 
discharge its duties with fidelity, much as it could in Lincoln’s time. 

It is also assumed by those who are opposed to Federal regulation of 
insurance that the subject does not properly fall within the sphere of the 
general government, but belongs exclusively to the States, in view of 
certain decisions of the United States Supreme Court to the effect that . 
insurance is not commerce within the meaning of the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. With the highest possible respect for the opinions of 
the court, I hold that there is a very material and fundamental differ- 
ence between the decisions referred to and the constitutional aspect of a 
Federal statute regulating insurance between the States. The Supreme 
Court has never passed upon a Federal statute regulating the insurance 
business, and it is entirely within the power of Congress, and implies no 
disrespect for the decisions of the court, to enact such a statute, leaving 
the final decision as to its constitutionality to the august tribunal which, 
from the beginning of our government, has so successfully stood the 
test of all our national requirements. 





DEFERRED DIVIDENDS. 
President John M. Holcombe of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford has given out the following instructive letter on the subject of 
“deferred dividends :” 


To understand clearly the meaning of the term ‘‘deferred dividends” it 
is necessary to comprehend the nature of a life insurance policy contract. 
The premium which is charged by a corporation undertaking such an 
agreement is based upon certain assumptions of a death and interest 
rate. The mortality tables which are used are derived from the experi- 
ence of life insurance companies, and therefore apply to what are known 
as select lives; that is, those which are shown by medical examination 
and the statement of personal and family history to have a prospect of a 
longevity at least equal to that indicated by the mortality table. The 
rate of interest is fixed not so much at the rate which can be secured 
from invested funds at present, but what it will be likely to be in a long 
series of years during which the policy contract may run. 

Having fixed the net or mathematical premium, an additional charge 
is made to cover expenses, taxes, and contingencies, and the premium 
thus obtained is that which is likely to be sufficient not only in the near 
future, but that which will cover all contingencies for many years to come. 
A premium which is shown to be larger than has been necessary may not 
be excessive in the distant future, and as life insurance to be safe 
should be more than safe, and as a policy once issued can be terminated 
by the holder at any time, but can never be changed by the company, the 
premiums in common use are not larger than they should be. As much 
of the business, however, has recently been taken, and the mortality 
under it has fallen much below the table rate, and in consequence of the 
fact that invested funds have brought a higher rate of interest than that 
assumed in the calculations, a considerable surplus arises each year in 
the case of all intelligently managed companies after they have attained 
any considerable size. These apportionments of these gains are not 
strictly speaking dividends, but surplus to which the policyholders are en- 
titled. The question of how these earnings should be distributed, and 
when they should be allotted to the various policies entitled to them, has 
for many years been one of the important questions in life insurance 
management, and practices have varied very widely. 

It has in the past been common, especially in foreign companies, to 
distribute gains once in five years. In this country the principle of 
annual apportionments was at one time almost universal, although 
strictly speaking there is no such thing as actual annual accountings. 
The gains for dividends of necessity vary from year to year, inasmuch as 
they arise from vitality gains, surplus interest, and other earnings. If, 
therefore, a company should strictly follow an annual accounting, its 
apportionments to policyholders would certainly vary considerably from 
year to year, and members not understanding the reason would become 
dissatisfied if their allotment of surplus should show a decline. It has, 
therefore, seemed best to annual dividend companies to prepare a theo- 
retical scale of apportionments, showing the average rates which experi- 
ence has shown might be reasonably expected over a series of years. 
These allotments would certainly be more equitably made if they should 
be calculated and apportioned at periods several years apart. The de- 
ferring of the so-called ‘“‘dividends’”’ for longer periods than one or even 
two years may, therefore, be in the line of greater accuracy and equity. 
The chief objection, however, is that those who fail to continue their 
policies until the dividend period have lost something which fairly be- 
longs to them. This depends upon the nature of the contract entered into 
at the time of the issue of the policy. There is nothing immoral in an 
agreement that a member of a mutual life insurance company shall re- 
ceive no dividend unless he shall live and continue his policy in force for 
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a term of five years or any other number of years, if he understands the 
situation, and if the managers of his company treat him and his asso- 
ciates fairly and equitably. The accumulation of a large surplus to be 
apportioned at some future time is no proof in itself that the premiums 
charged for life insurance are too high, or that the company holding it 
has been extravagantly or dishonestly managed, and yet the deferring of 
accountability and the holding of unapportioned funds in a business so 
sacred as life insurance has undoubtedly been demoralizing, and has 
probably been the cause of a very large part of the abuses which have 
brought undeserved discredit on the business as a whole. While a thing 
may not be immoral in itself, if in practice it shall prove to be unwise, 
it should either be adjusted so that it will work for equity and economy, 
or else it should be discontinued. 

Nearly all the life insurance companies doing business on a mutual 
plan have in one shape or another issued policies, the surplus earnings 
upon which were to be deferred for various terms of years. Many of 
these contracts have been perfectly fair in themselves, and have been 
free from misrepresentations or misunderstandings, but the system has 
been carried to such a point as to produce demoralization and distrust, 
and there is a well-defined feeling among the public that great dangers 
are inseparable with the retaining of surplus earnings beyond short 

eriods. 

. The premiums charged are not too high, looking to the distant future, 
and life insurance as a whole has been worth all that it has cost, but 
the time seems to be near at hand when the thoughtful people will in- 
quire not alone whether a life insurance company is financially sound, 
but also whether it is conducted with honesty and economy, and whether 
it renders to its policyholders an annual statement which shall be so 
clear that it can be easily understood. 





INCREASING BUSINESS OF LIFE COMPANIES. 
The semi-annual returns made to the Insurance Department of 
Georgia show that the life insurance companies are continuing to show 
gains in business, despite the clamor raised during the past six months 
A comparison of the total income received in the first six months of 
1905 with the corresponding period of 1904 is presented herewith, also 
a column showing the gain: 


Total Total F ; _ 
Income Income Gain in 1905 
First Six First Six Over 1904. 


Months 1904. | Months 1905. 








$ | $ $ 
Etna. 6,609,283 | 6,905,309 296,026 
Chicago ‘Life. 60,695 85,175 24,480 
Connecticut Mutual.. 3,921,016 4,004,359 83,343 
Equitable, New York.. 35,132,327 | 38,799,138 3,666,811 
Fidelity Mutual.......... 1,802,172 2,674,665 872,493 
BVAQMIE cares cae cesenic ai 474,545 | 542,265 67,720 
Ca occ ok beter cawnecoowesdvawes | 2,978,947 | 3,167,994 189,047 
PNR So Soros as Saansoue es Reeacnee| 1,291,069 1,198,306 —92,763 
RACER eos. c. cu hoe am craw wea aa ng Seley S| 1,602,171 1,767,504 165,333 
RRND tego cosine vanasens eer cue 192,334 | 192,836 502 
Massachusetts Mutual.............. 4,150,495 4,475,433 324,938 
Metropolitan . anette 26,130,267 29,470,304 3,340,037 7 
Michigan Mutual. 887,574 954,872 67,298 
Mutual Benefit. 3,651,867 9,402,770 750,903 
Mutual, New Y ork .. 39. 558,973 42,445,357 2,886,384 
Mutual Reserve......... 2,217,208 303,537 


345,893 
225,924 


3,006,579 
3,299,630 
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National, Vermont....... 
New England........ 











New York.. penne 3,345,659 
Northwestern Mutual 16, 467,859 1,283,136 
Pacific Mutual........ 1,429,443 165,158 
Penn Mutual......... 8,103,447 501,239 
Phoenix Mutual......... j ss 
Provident Savings...... — 90,786 
PEUGENIIAL cs eee 2,408,926 
Royal Union......... 280,969 : 23,806 
Security Mutual... .. a Her 2,012 2 367,7 38 
Security T. and L.... j 9054 
State Mutual.. 2,578, 31% 217,931 
Sun Life, Canada.. 1,898,786 355,005 
Travelers. ... 5,989,276 6,596,032 606,756 
Union Central. 4,748,398 5,414,604 666,206 
Washington... . 1,747,102 1,859,658 112,556 

NO a Sse Saosin ee soy aadenae eas $25 9.058, 292 $281,956,742 $22,898,450 





METHODICAL INSURERS. 

Nearly every successful life agent has customers who are interested 
in insurance, of their own initiative, as it were; that is, customers who 
are so mindful of the benefits of life insurance that they make it a 
part of their aim and objects in life to steadily increase their in- 
surance as they are able as time goes on. Such methodical insurers 
very often prefer to divide their insurance up among different forms 
or kinds of contracts. 

An agent advises such methodical insurers, who are his steady cus- 
tomers, to get out their policies once in a while and read them care- 
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fully, to the end that they may refresh the memory relative to the pro- 
visions of the policies. Perchance they may see wherein they are 
not sufficiently protected, or that it would be advisable to increase the 
amount under some form of contract. In the case of endowment 
policies, or ten or twenty-payment policies, the insured may be re- 
minded of the rapid flight of time, in that certain policies are nearing 
maturity, which fact would make it desirable for the insured to take 
out new policies to replace those nearing maturity; or, if he is too 
far advanced in years, to take on permanent protection in the form of 
a straight life or some other form of policy. 

This method is, of course, all in the interest of the agent, for its 
tendency is to induce more business. 

This agent also advises policyholders to carefully file away their 
premium receipts, in order of dates, in the same envelope in which the 
policy is kept. 





SOME SPECIAL SAFEGUARDS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 

Charles W. Scovel, president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, delivered a comprehensive address on the above topic 
before the Pittsburg association on October 2, from which the follow- 
ing extracts are taken: 

The great, 
itself. 

That system is an exact science. 


fundamental safeguard lies in the legal reserve system 
It is pure mathematics applied to 
the actual experience of the 
studied and followed 
has been enacted into law by the 
various States in our country. 


the average death rate, as shown by 


human race for many generations. That science, 
by the actuaries of all countries, 
legal reserve statutes of the 

Those scientific and State laws compel every company at all times to 
maintain absolutely intact the full legal reserve that covers the exact 
present value of all its outstanding policies. That is to say, this legal 
reserve, with its interest and the premiums on outstanding policies, is 
the full amount needed to pay every one of those policies as they 
mature year after year—and this without writing any more new busi- 
If the assets of any company, as valued by the State officers, 
fall one dollar below this rigid requirement, the law declares the 
company insolvent and forbids it to issue a single new policv. Nothing 
approaching this drastic standard of solvency is set for any other 
business or financial institution. * * * 

Supervision by the State Insurance Departments is a strong pro- 
tection and capable of becoming stronger. A bank, trust company, ot 
other financial institution, is supervised by only one department, State 
or national. An insurance company is supervised commonly by over 
two score such departments, each obligated by the law of its sovereign 
State to satisfy itself as to the solvency and honesty of every company 
that does business within its borders. Unless fully satisfied with the 
annual report of any company, the department may and does refuse to 
renew its license in that State for the coming year. The department 
may and does at any time, upon representation of policyholders or 
others interested, examine and inquire into the management and prac- 
tices of any company, and may terminate its license for that State on 
short notice. The lawful powers of most of the Insurance Depart- 
ments are, if anything, more complete and aucocratic than the powers 
vested by law in most other government officials. * * * 


ness. 


Another of the great safeguards, and closely interwoven with all the 
rest, is publicity. Sunlight is the deadliest foe of disease. Publicity is 
the panacea recommended by all students of our vexed social and 
business conditions as likely to cure, and certain to improve, many of 
the evils that exist. Most people do not realize that the life insurance 
business for many years has been transacted under the searchlight of 
publicity to an extent unknown in other lines of business. The an- 
nual reports and schedules of assets and investments regularly 
year by year, the actual operations of the business in very considerable 
detail. These statements and schedules have been on file as public 
records, accessible to all having proper business with them. They have 
summarized and tabulated, and not only in the various State 
reports, but in for the guidance of investors and 
financiers. 

This regular, normal publicity is capable of indefinite expansion 
without any new legislation whatever. The Insurance Commissioners 
may call for data to be shown in the annual reports and schedules, 


show, 


been 


sundry volumes 
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going just as deeply into detail as they may think desirable. They may 
further, at any time, go to the offices themselves, with their own ex- 
perts, and dig out of the company’s own books and records any 
items they desire. There is practically no limit to their scrutiny, nor 
to the publicity which may be given to its results. * * * 

While I believe in improving and extending safeguards in every 
direction, provided they be wisely framed so as not to impede the 
fullest usefulness of the institution, I can say boldly that if American 
life insurance should go on for the future exactly as it has in the past 
without additional safeguards of improvements other than those which 
its own management is ever seeking to effect from within; nay—if it 
simply makes in the future a record as good and no better than it has 
made in the past—it can fully maintain its position as the most valuable 
of all business institutions to the family and to the State, one whose 
actual results are far beyond its cost and well worthy of the high 
type of brains, energy and integrity that have pre-eminently distin- 
guished its management as a whole. 





GET SOME MONEY WITH THE APPLICATION. 

When an agent has worked his prospect up to the point where he 
is willing to “sign on the dotted line,” the solicitor should endeavor 
to secure the payment of at least a portion of the first premium at 
the same interview. This course gives the agent a stronger hold on 
the applicant and is in the nature of an evidence of good faith on 
the part of the policyholder-elect. If the latter has paid some money 
on account of the first premium, he is the more likely to accept the 
policy when it is delivered. There are various reasons why this is 
so. One is, that a portion of the premium having been paid, it 
seems easier to spare the balance. Another reason is that, even if 
the applicant should feel disposed to decline the policy, he would 
dislike to either forfeit the sum already paid or to ask its return after 
having put the company to the expense of an examination, etc. A 
payment of money may therefore be looked upon as, in a measure, 
clinching the transaction. Having actually disbursed money for the 
prospective insurance, the applicant is inclined to be more amenable 
to reason in the event of trouble or delay due to unsatisfactory 
features in the medical examination; and the payment of money also 
gives the solicitor receiving it the first call on the business in case 
the applicant is turned down and is willing to try with another com- 
pany. It therefore appears to be to the advantage of both company 
and agent to secure a payment on account when taking an appli- 
cation. 





REBATING AND TWISTING. 
In the October letter to agents of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Second Vice-President Gage E. Tarbell, among other things, 
makes the following remarks upon the evils of rebating and twisting: 


It is conceded by everyone that the two evils that have done more to 
retard your progress and degrade your work than all others combined are 
rebating and twisting. Of the two, I regard twisting as the more per- 
nicious and reprehensible, because the loss falls principally upon the 
assured, who is in the majority of cases only induced to surrender his 
policy and take another by reason of the misrepresentations of a calcu- 
lating and designing agent seeking his own profit without regard to the 
true interests of the assured. * * * 

While, as stated above, I regard twisting as in some ways the most 
contemptible practice in our business, it is more than probable that re- 
bating is the most common evil and the one that has been more detri- 
mental to the welfare of agents and the business in general than any 
other. 

Those of you who have been with us for some years will remember that 
at the beginning of 1900 we took two very important steps toward the 
elimination of rebating. 

First, we entirely discontinued the bonus system which had been in 
vogue for many years and which had not only been responsible for an in- 
creased volume of business of a depreciated quality, but had beyond a 
doubt been one of the prime factors in stimulating and increasing the 
practice of rebating. ‘ 

Second, excessive brokerages were replaced by moderate first year’s 
commissions, and a rule established absolutely limiting the compensa- 
tion that could be paid out of first year’s premiums. 

The benefits to our policyholders and agents growing out of these 
measures have been very great. In fact the percentage of business re- 
newing the second year written since 1900 has been almost exactly 
twenty-five per cent greater than that of the business written during the 
half dozen years previous to 1900. * * * 

We shall use every means at our command to see that the foregoing 
rule is absolutely and rigidly enforced, to the end that Equitable policies 
shall be sold for one price throughout the world, and that price the full 
premium called for under the policy. 

For the better enforcement of this rule, applications will not be con- 
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sidered: hereafter unless the soliciting agent signing and recommending 
the same is under written contract to represent the society, and said 
agent will be in every instance held responsible for the fulfillment of 
the rule under penalty of dismissal. In other words, all business must 
be transacted with the society through its duly authorized agents, who 
will be held strictly accountable for the manner in which it is pro- 
cured. * =. * 

We wish it to be plainly understood that no conniving or winking at 
rebating, directly or indirectly, will be permitted, and no agent will be 
so important as to be retained in the society’s service who violates this 
rule. 

We intend to make the Equitable not only the best company and the 
strongest company, but an absolutely one price company, where all can 
get the best treatment, but no one better than his neighbor. 





EXPENSES IN INSURANCE AND OTHER BUSINESSES. 

“The insurance companies charge too much for insurance,” said 
a prospect to an agent. “You not only charge for carrying insur- 
ance, but you load on to cover expenses of carrying on the business, 
commissions to agents and office expenses. 
out of it.” 

“Well,” replied the agent, “what do you suppose insurance com- 
panies are in business for? Pure philanthropy? What am I solicit- 
ing you for, do you think; for fun or my health? Don’t you sup- 
pose I am working for pay to support myself and my family? 

“You are a merchant,” the agent continued, “doing a wholesale 
business. Don’t you calculate to realize from your business a net 
profit? Don’t you figure the cost of doing business, employees, 
rent, insurance, taxes, etc., and doesn’t it all come out of your cus- 
tomers? Isn’t it all added to the price of the goods you sell? Why 
don’t you sell your goods for what they cost you? Do you pay a 
commission to traveling salesmen, or do they work for love?” 

The merchant admitted that the two cases were parallel and that 
the agent’s reasoning was sound. He had nothing more to say about 
the cost of life insurance. 


You make a good thing 





VALUE OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATIONS. 
James T. Kennedy of the Security Mutual Life, speaking of life 
underwriters associations, brings out a number of good points, from 
which we take the following: 


We all appreciate the higher standing in the financial world of a 
stock broker who is a member of the Stock Exchange. 

A member of the Chamber of Commerce enjoys a reputation aside 
from all others and carries with it many privileges. 

The Bar Association guarantee the professional conduct of its mem- 
bers, and so on down the list of exchanges, boards of trade and 
kindred organizations, whose members enjoy the confidence of the 
public and whose good standing in their respective organizations is 
dependent upon their conduct and honorable business methods. 

Individually and collectively the members of these several organ- 
izations have made their institutions what they are, and in return the 
institutions reflect the character and reputation of the members and 
elevate their standing. So, too, the Life Underwriters Association 
contains within itself a vast power of good, its very name being capable 
of exercising an influence in the commercial world beneficial alike to 
itself, its members and the insuring public. 





BE TACTFUL, BUT FIRM. 

In these days, when every other man you meet has a harsh word 
for life insurance, owing to the sensational criticisms which have 
been made in the daily press, the solicitor often has his temper 
sorely tried. It is the tactful, patient man who comes out on top 
in such interviews. He lets his critical friend unload his cargo of 
vituperation, and then shows him that, even though there may have 
been some abuses in the business, the companies have fulfilled their 
contracts, have maintained in numerable 
orphans, have high-class assets (and plent. of them) to back every 
policy in force, and, in the main, return { dividends. Moreover, 
they furnish the only safe and reliable mesns whereby thousands of 
our citizens are able to make sure provision for the future of their 
loved ones. In addition, it may be said for life insurance that there 
is probably no other business in which, in the last quarter century, 
there has been so little criminal misappropriation of funds, when the 
vast amounts handled are considered. 


comfort i widows and 


There is no good reason for 
a solicitor to apologize for life insurance in general: on the other 
hand, he is fully justified by the records in standing up manfully for 
it as one of the most beneficent institutions which 
civilization has produced. 


our present 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


Quite a number of life insurance companies have a habit of an- 
nouncing the volume of new business written each month, giving com- 
parisons in many cases with the corresponding month of the previous 
year. At a time such as this, it is more than satisfactory to notice 
that several companies are writing more business than usual, proving 
that the public still appreciates the benefits of life insurance, and that 
the agent who ignores trouble and talks nothing but insurance can 
obtain lots of good business. From such fragmentary data as has 
come to our attention, it has been possible to compile the following, 
covering mainly the business of September. In that month the Illinois 
Life wrote $1,121,500, as compared with $566,000 in the corresponding 
month of 1904; the Michigan Mutual is writing the largest volume of 
business in its history; the Missouri State wrote $500,000 in Septem- 
ber last year and $650,000 this year; the New York Life received more 
applications in September this year than it did last year; the North- 
western Mutual’s business last month was $2,500,000 in excess of that 
written in the corresponding period of last year; the Provident Sav- 
ings reports a substantial increase; the Reliance Life wrote $709,000 
in September, making it the best month in its history; the Security 
Mutual of Binghamton says that each month shows a handsome in- 
crease over the corresponding month of last year; the Union Mutual 
wrote $400,000 more in September, 1905, than in the corresponding 
month a year ago, while similar stories of progress come from the 
Mutual Benefit, the Hartford companies, the Massachusetts organiza- 
tions and many others. The individual agent should be encouraged 
by these facts and spurred on to make his own record the best. 

* *K * * 


The best way to prevent twisting is to sell the right kind of policy 
first. Unfortunately, many agents look at the amount of the pre- 
mium and the corresponding commission coming to them, without 
considering the real needs of the prospect. This is particularly true of 
the medium sized policies being sold. A man who can afford to pay 
for $100,000 of insurance, as a general rule is more attracted by the 
investment feature than by the question of protection, although even 
in such a case the protection often turns out to be most desirable. 
But the average policyholder should have it impressed upon him that 
his first duty is to provide his dependents with all the life insurance 
protection he can afford to carry. If such a policyholder is loaded up 
with high-priced insurance, he is a much easier subject for the wiles 
of the twister, who cunningly shows him how much he can save in 
immediate payments, without referring to the sacrifice of benefits 
promised. Therefore, if an agent desires to prevent the policies he 
places from being twisted, he must first see to it that every man who 
signs an application thoroughly understands that the contract is best 
suited to his requirements. 


ke *K *K * 


The State of Pennsylvania imposes a two per cent tax on the pre- 
miums collected within its borders by life insurance companies of 
other Commonwealths. For the year 1904, the tax so levied amounted 
to $838,319, which is about the annual cost of 30,000 policies for $1000 


each issued at age 35, so that the State, by this tax, in one year has 
deprived its citizens of $30,000,000 of life insurance protection. There 
can be no economic justification for such an abuse of the taxing 
power. 

* * * * 

Evidently the year 1905 will go down in history as a most remark- 
able year for life insurance in more than one direction. A noticeable 
feature of the year has been the projection and organization of a 
larger number of companies than in any year for a third of a century. 
Not a week passes without the announcement of one or more new 
companies in some part of the country, and the movement seems to be 
general throughout. In States which never had life insurance com- 
panies of their own before, sentiment is being stirred up for support 
of a local institution, while Commonwealths already having companies 
are endeavoring to add to the number. A list of States where new 
companies are now being put in shape, or have already started this 
year, embraces New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Florida, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, 
Utah, Colorado, Oregon and Washington. Undoubtedly some of the 
new projects will fall through, and a word of caution to the pro- 
jectors will not be amiss. A life insurance company is not as easy to 
get successfully launched as an ordinary business institution, inas- 
much as it requires a high order of ability to put it in smooth, working 
order. The prominence attained by a number of life insurance com- 
panies only came as the result of years of hard work in building the 
foundations secure. These new companies must therefore see to it 
that their reputation is firmly established in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of their home offices before attempting to branch out, otherwise 
there is danger of becoming overloaded with business before the plant 
is in proper shape to provide for it. Not all the new companies will 
survive, for some States seem to be overdoing the organization busi- 
ness, but there can be no question as to the possibility of the suc- 
cessful operation in this great and growing country of more companies 
than have been hitherto working. 





SWAPPING HORSES IN MID-STREAM. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Upon one occasion, when I had charge of the correspondence of 
our agency, one of our district managers wrote a $10,000 application, 
sent it to our office by special delivery, and marked “rush” on it. He 
stated that he had strong competition in the case, and if he could 
secure the policy in advance of his competitor he was confident he 
could deliver it. As soon as I read his letter, I suspended our routine, 
had the application copied immediately and forwarded it to the 
medical department with a request that it be hurried. In three days 
the policy arrived at our office, and in four days from the time that the 
examination was made it was in the hands of the agent. If prompt- 
ness could have guaranteed delivery the policy would have been put 
in force immediately, as it was issued several days before the com- 


petitor’s policy. However, more elements than promptness enter a life 
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insurance transaction, and the district manager was unable to forestall 
his rival or to close the deal. The applicant, apparently, had deter- 
mined to carefully examine the contracts of both companies, and the 
district manager could do nothing but wait. He was not the em- 
bodiment of patience, I am frank to say, and waiting would generally 
prove a losing game to him; but he had written the application in a 
distant part of his field, and in the course of a few days it is probable 
that he had a legitimate excuse for returning to his office. At any 
rate, he turned the matter over to a not very strong local agent, and 
left an otherwise clear field to his competitor. Some time passed, 
but the applicant did not accept either policy. The district manager 
kept in touch with the situation, and presently decided to make one 
He failed, and at next report day 


That was the only 


more effort to close the business. 
sent in the $10,000 policy marked “not taken.” 
explanation which came to our office at that time. But I am always 
anxious to understand the cause of such fiascos, and about a year later 
I importuned the district manager to go over the case in detail. 

“IT failed to deliver the policy,” he explained, “simply because of 
poor management. It has always been my plan to complete a canvass 
that I have opened myself, and when I have called in another solicitor 
I have almost invariably lost the business. But in this case I ap- 
parently was compelled to break my rule. I had to return to my 
office, and if I had not appointed the local to look after my interests, 
my competitor would have had a clear field. When several 
went by and the applicant did not take either policy I thought | 
He did 


weeks 


might still have a chance, and so I went to see him again. 
not make any specific statements, but I suspected that he had not been 
much impressed by the efforts of my local. He had almost lost in- 
terest in the subject of insurance, and was somewhat reluctant to 
talk to me. However, I set to work to revive his interest, and in the 
course of an hour or two he had virtually decided to put the policy 
in force. It was near the noon hour when we reached this stage of 
the proceedings, and he told me to call again about 1 o'clock, and he 
would then give me the final word. It was during the noon hour 
that I lost the battle. I ate my lunch, and having a few minutes to 
spare drifted around to the office of my local. I told him of the 
happy conclusion which I thought was approaching, but never sus- 
pected that he would care to have any further part in the negotiations. 
To my surprise he expressed the opinion that he not only ought to be 
present at the final interview, but even intimated that a successful 
issue might depend to a considerable extent upon his assistance. As 
I reasoned it out afterward, he had never written anything but small 
applications, had never before even talked of such a large policy as 
$10,000. The blundering efforts he had made during my absence had 
exaggerated his self-importance, and he insisted that his interests 
demanded his presence at the last interview. I assured him that his 
interests would not suffer, that I would give him a share of the com- 
mission, and that I had the matter so ‘well in hand that his assistance 
was not Further, I explained that at such a critical 
moment a very small thing might check the developments and _ that 
he had better trust the case to me. Then he entered the plea that 
it would be instructive to him to witness such a large transaction, and 
I surrendered. We went together to our defeat. We had no sooner 
entered the office of the applicant than he closed up like a clam. He 
would say nothing nor do anything, and I resigned. I try to take my 
failures calmly, but I had a very strong impulse to deliver a lecture 
to my local on the text, ‘I told you se.’ I refrained, but I did make 
an ironclad resolution that in the future I would never again change 


necessary. 


solicitors in the midst of a canvass.” 

The district manager's experience is an excellent illustration of my 
theme. Changing solicitors or bringing irrelevant matters into a can- 
vass at a climax is as unwise as ‘“‘swapping horses in the middle of a 
stream.” It is taking an unnecessary risk without the hope of fair 
advantage. A great philosopher has intimated that in times of great 
peril, and when hope is small, almost any expedient is worth trying. 
There is then everything to gain and but little to lose. But to 
resort to doubtful expedients at a time when but little can be gained 
and everything may be lost, is the quintessence of folly. Our district 
manager had in some measure compromised himself by calling in the 
local in an emergency, and he was afraid to dismiss him summarily. 
Men who can write even small applications are not secured every day, 
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and so the district manager was face to face with the two horns of 
a dilemma. Either alternative involved a possible loss, and perhaps 
he chose the lesser of two evils by risking the application. Dut so 
far as sound method is concerned there was not the shadow of a 
reason for his permitting a third person to witness or assist in the 
final transaction. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that a solicitor should not 
call for assistance when he needs it. Sometimes a weak solicitor may 
find an excellent prospect whom he is unable to develop. In such 
event he may either resign or enlist his manager or general agent. 
As a mere prospector he may regularly hand over all hopeful cases to 
a superior, or he may work habitually in company with an associate, 
but if he pretends to be a thoroughgoing solicitor and has a prospect 
under good control, he should continue as the sole master of cere- 
monies. Solicitors vary so much in methods that it is almost im- 
The fact is 
so well known that our company has printed a paragraph on the back 


possible for one to complete what another has begun. 


of its new work report sheets, in which it urges the agent who wrote 
the application to deliver the policy. The paragraph further states 
that in nine cases out of ten a policy is returned ‘‘not taken” when a 
strange agent attempts to deliver it. In a period of fifteen years it 
has happened a number of times that my general agent has trained 
if he 
ever trusted any of them to deliver the policies they always failed. 
Although I have amply illustrated the evil consequences of changing 
show that it is wrong 


his beginners by writing applications in their presence. But 


solicitors, I will add a statement or two to 
in principle. 

Curiosity is one of man’s strongest and most practcial instincts. 
In order that he may preserve his existence it is necessary that he 
know all the possibilities of a given situation. If he were not always 
on the lookout he would soon pay the penalty with his life. His con- 
stant alertness has developed such an acute excitability that he 
notices the slightest change. “Novelty,” says the scientist, ‘ought to 
irritate him.” His curiosity and excitability are only at rest when he 
is in familiar surroundings. He is only at home with familiar people. 
If he is solicited by two or three different life insurance agents it is 
obvious that he will devote so much of his attention to measuring the 
salesmen that he will never develop a desire for the goods. If he is at 
first approached by an expert and then by an amateur, the novelty will 
be so striking that it will not only excite, but disgust him. Solicitors, 
then, should beware of going counter to mental laws. 


IMPORTANT DECISION ON REBATING. 


One of the most important insurance cases which have been decided 





in some time is that of the Inter-State Life of Indianapolis, in a 
rebating suit which involved one of its agents in Western Kentucky. 
In the test suit, which was brought at. Benton by the Commonwealth 
against the company, it was charged that the company and its agent 
rebated on insurance in Marshall county and it was sought to recover 
$500 penalty in each of five separate cases. Judge William Reed of 
the Circuit Court held that the company is not guilty of rebating 
when it is shown that it is not aware of the fact that its agent is 
giving a rebate, and same is given without the company’s sanction. 
In such instance the agent alone is guilty. This opinion will have a far 
reaching effect upon a large number of suits now pending in Ken- 
tucky. There are eight similar suits in the McCracken Circuit Court, 
several in Mayfield and others in Christian county. The Kentucky 
statutes prohibit an agent from making ‘“‘any contract of insurance or 
agreement as to such contract other than is plainly expressed in the 
policy,” and also prohibits a company or agent from paying or allowing 
any rebate of premiums or any valuable consideration or inducement 
not specified in the policy. The local agent of the company in Western 
Kentucky was M. G. Caldwell, who was writing a large amount of 
business, and when the Insurance Department brought to the atten- 
tion of the company the fact that Caldwell was rebating, the company 
investigated, and, according to the statement of its president, dis- 
charged its entire field force in the State of Kentucky, including its 
State manager. While Caldwell stated that the rebating was done 
with the knowledge of the company and on instruction of the State 
manager, all the officers of the company testified to the contrary. 

Another interesting feature of the case is that civil suits have been 
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brought in every county where the company has been sued by the 
Commonwealth, in which civil actions the company sues each policy: 
holder to whom it is accused of having given a rebate, for the entire 
amount of the first annual premium. The application blanks of the 
company contain an express promise on the part of the applicant to pay 
the specified amount of the first annual premium, and is over his 
Relying upon this and the further stipulation that the agent 
has no authority to alter or vary the terms of the contract, the com- 


signature. 


pany will endeavor to collect the balance of the premium, which should 
have been collected by the agent. These cases will probably be tried 
before the first of the year, and their outcome will be watched with 


interest by insurance men all over the country. 


COST OF LIFE INSURANCE. 

Following up his letter on ‘‘Deferred Dividends,” 
Holcombe of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
the cost of life insurance: 

As is understood by those who have given the subject even a casual 
examination, the premium charged by a life insurance company is com- 
posed of two elements—what is known as the net or mathematical pre- 
mium, and the loading. The net premium is based upon a mortality table 
derived from the experience of life insurance companies who have chosen 
their members only after a medical examination and satisfactory evi- 
dence of good health. All such tables, therefore, show a mortality less 
than that which prevails among the general population. Having se- 
lected a mortality table of this kind, a rate of interest is fixed upon, 
and the net premium is made up from these two elements, with no other 
considerations entering into the calculations. In fixing this premium, 
it is, of course, assumed that the death rate will never exceed that in 
the table chosen, and that the reserves will bear at least the rate of in- 
terest assumed, without loss of principal or of time in making invest- 
ments and reinvestments. 

To this premium is added the loading for the expenses of conducting 
the business, to provide for any taxes which may be imposed by the 
governments in whose jurisdiction the company transacts its business, for 
any losses in investments or delays occasioned in reinvesting funds, 
and, moreover, to make sure that the company has it in its power to 
collect a sufficient premium to cover a possible excessive mortality, or 
a rate of interest below the assumed rate. 

The question, therefore, divides itself into two heads: First, is the 
net premium larger than is necessary, and second, is the loading ex- 
cessive? 

It is true that the experience of the companies as a whole, and even 
individually, shows at this time a mortality considerably less than the 
table rate, but the business of life insurance has been exceedingly active 
for a good many years, and a very large part of the outstanding insur- 
ance is now comparatively new. In a recent investigation in which a 
very large number of lives were under observation, it was shown that 
in the first year of insurance the actual mortality varied, according to 
ages, from 45 per cent to 60 per cent of the standard table. In the fifth 
year of insurance, however, it appeared that the mortality ran from $7 
per cent to 100 per cent of the expected losses by the same table. To 
draw conclusions, therefore, as to the mortality cost of carrying in- 
surance from the experience as a whole at some particular time is mis- 
leading and dangerous. 

Life insurance, of all things, should be absolutely safe. The Equitable 
Life Assurance Scciety of London paid a claim in the year 1899 under 
a policy which was issued in 1817, and had, therefore, been in force 
eighty-two years. In the same year it paid another claim under a policy 
which kad been in force sixty-five years. It is reasonable to suppose 
that many of the policies being issued at this time will still be in force 
seventy or eighty years hence, and, while in a prudently managed com- 
pany, especially if it shall commend itself to its policyholders and the 
public, the mortality will not be likely to much, if any, exceed the 
table rate at any time, yet it would clearly be dangerous to fix upon a 
net premium cn the assumption that the death rate in the future would 
be less than that shown in the standard tables. 

It is equally evident that a rate of interest should be adopted which 
could certainly be obtained on investments of trust funds. 

If, therefore, the net premiums are not too high, the only question 
which remains is the proper loading. It must be remembered that this 
must provide not alone for expenses, including agents’ compensation and 
salaries, but also for any taxes which may be imposed, for losses in in- 
vestments, and for contingencies of all kinds. 

I still claim that the premiums which are being charged by mutual 
life insurance companies at this time are not higher than they should 
be, in view of the sacred nature of the contract of life insurance and 
the possibilities of the future. Possibly, your correspondent misunder- 
stcod my meaning in the statement that ‘‘Life insurance as a whole has 
been worth all that it has cost,’’ but in order to make it a little clearer, 
I would say that life insurance accomplishes that which no other agency 
can effect. It renders immediately available, in case of need, future 
earnings which would otherwise be lost to those who are interested in 
them. It makes it possible for the thrifty and intelligent to contract 
marriages which without its aid would be unwise. It encourages habits 
of thrift and emphasises the responsibilities of family life. It aids, 
througu its accumulations, in improving property, and extending those 
enterprises through which a country attains its success. It relieves the 
public from a large part of the expense of maintaining almshouses and 
prisons. It draws attention to the effect of temperate and right living 
upon the length of life. Its value is not limited alone to those who are 
directly interested in it, but it spreads over the whole community. 
Whatever its cost has been, I firmly believe that its value has been 
greater than the money which has been expended in building it up. 


John M. 
has issued another, dealing with 


President 
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1 do not say that the policyholders of individual companies have not 
paid more for their insurance than it should have cost them, and I be- 
lieve that the present investigations and discussions of the business will 
finally result in great good, not only in correcting some of the abuses 
which have crept into the system, but also in directing it into its legiti- 
mate lines of protection rather than investment and speculation. It is 
scarcely logical to say that the national bank system has cost more 
than it is worth because there have been instances of extravagance and 
wrongdoing in individual institutions, nor should the system of savings 
banks be condemned because of the flaws which have appeared. The 
danger connected with all the present public excitement about life in- 
surance is, that the fact will be temporarily lost sight of that there 
are many companies whose record for efficiency, solidity, fair-dealing 
and economy can be favorably compared with that of savings banks, or 
any other financial institutions, and that the whole system will be for 
the time being discredited, with the result that many who might have 
been protected by life insurance will be deprived of it until it is too late. 

The taking of a life insurance policy for the protection of dependents 
is about the most unselfish ihing a person can do, for unlike the deposit 
in the bank, he puts out of his contrel money which ordinarily will not 
come back to him, but to others after his death. There have been in- 
stances where people have applied for life insurance voluntarily, but 
the great mass of those who need it most never have made appication 
to companies direct, and it is perfectly certain that they will never do 
so. If life insurance is valuable, therefore, the man who brings the 
applicant to the company is entitled to proper pay for his services, and 
no just comparison can be made between the life insurance company 
and the savings bank on the score of expenses. 

I have long believed that the more the people knew about life insur- 
ance, the better it would be for the public and for the companies them- 
selves, but I did not anticipate that knowledge would come in this kind 
of a flood, and my fear is that false impressions may be produced which 
will injure the cause of legitimate life insurance, and therefore damage 
the family and the State. 





HE DROPPED TO THE IDEA. 
Asked by the writer to relate his most striking experience in 
soliciting, a prominent life agent said: 

“Well, I think it was in connection with a large policy I wrote, a 
He is still 
living, and that is just why I obtained his application—when I did. I 
had interviewed him times, but without apparent results. 
While he did not absolutely turn me down, I could not seem to get 
Still, as he was prominent 
in the business community, and well able to invest largely in life in- 
One day I found him where he 
Great blocks of stone were being 
hoisted to the growing walls. I of those 
structures where they begin to lay the upper courses of stone first 
I was talking with him; 
and we were standing near one of the walls. Between his watching 
the work going on, he gave me about the usual song sung by certain 
Meanwhile, the derrick 


few years ago, on the life of a well-known contractor. 
several 
him very much interested in life insurance. 


surance, I was loth to give him up. 
was erecting a large stone building. 
remember it was one 


—after the steel frame has been erected. 


men who are not interested in insurance. 
tackle had been fastened to a great block of stone, the derrick swung 
around, and the stone began to rise skyward. 

“We were still talking—I arguments, 
when, with a mighty crash, that great block of stone struck the 


ground near us, missing the contractor by not more, | should think, 


was trying to refute his 


The derrick gear had broken when the stone had nearly 
The contractor stood still for a moment, looked at 
Then, turning to me, 


than a foot. 
reached the top. 
the block of stone, and then up to the wall. 
he said, ‘let me have your application.’ 

“We went into the temporary office near by, and he signed the ap- 
I got him for $10,000 then. and he has since taken more 


plication. 
with me.” 





THE PROSPECT’S COMPLAINT. 

Recently, a prospect was dilating upon the innate wickedness of life 
insurance, and complained—not from personal experience but ap- 
parently from what he had gleaned from the daily newspapers—that 
contracts of life insurance turned out to be something different from 
what the insured expected, that a man never knew what he was 
getting. The agent replied to him in this fashion: 

“Tf you or any other man don’t know what you are getting, what 
form of contract you have, know exactly what the provisions of it 
are, and what you can absolutely rely upon getting, no matter what 
kind of insurance you apply for, it is your own fault. 

“You have only to read your policy to know. If you apply the same 
principles when you are purchasing life insurance that you do in 
the transaction of other business, you will have no cause for com- 


plaint. Familiarize yourself with insurance contracts, understand 





“ 


what the different provisions mean, ask questions of the agent, and 
if there is any clause in the policy which is not clear to you, have it 
explained until you do understand it. Don’t purchase life insurance 
with your eyes closed. Post yourself until you know what you want, 
and you will get what you want. No reliable agent will write you 
for what you do not want, if he can help it. Go into the thing deeply 
—the deeper the better it will suit the agent. Talk with others who 
have collected matured endowments, with beneficiaries who have 
realized on life policies. Act like a business man who is entering 
into an important business transaction. 

“Excuse me, but don’t ‘talk through your hat, and don’t listen to 
people who do.’ 

“You probably have some acquaintance in the life insurance busi- 
ness in whom you have full confidence. Go to him, ask his advice. 
Talk with some one who knows what he is talking about—if not a 
life man, any good, substantial business man. 

“In short, the whole secret, if secret there is, is know what you 
are about; and the best and safest way is to know exactly what you 
want, and then put your full trust in a reliable life agent, and give 
him your entire confidence.” 





SAW THE ERROR OF HIS WAYS. 

A rather unusual experience is related by a life agent in a large 
Eastern city. 

He had tried hard to insure an officer of a certain manufacturing 
corporation; but the official had only recently attained to the exalted 
position of vice-president and was in receipt of a good salary—and, 
being something of a “high-flier,” he was not inclined to listen to a 
life insurance proposition, or anything else which would curtail his 
personal gaiety by compelling him to apply a regular fixed sum of 
money to the dim and uncertain future. 

But bad management and worse financiering came; the corporation 
went to pieces, and he lost his position. 

Fortunately, he soon secured another good position in another 
citv—but he had had his experience, and he recognized the object 
lesson. It also had the effect of sobering him and of impressing him 
with the uncertain nature of things of this world. 

A few days ago, while in his home city, he called upon the agent 
who had solicited him, expressed his regret at the unfair treatment 
which he had previously accorded the agent, admitted his own short- 
sightedness, and applied for a good, substantial amount of insurance. 

The writer can vouch for the above, because it was he who first 
referred the agent to this prospect. 





MORE BUSINESS THAN EVER. 

Asked if the present criticisms of the life insurance business, caused 
by certain disclosures and resulting investigations, had resulted detri- 
mentally to new business with the company he represented, an agent 
of one of the largest, best and most honestly and conservatively man- 
aged life companies in this country, said: 

“We are, and have been, writing more business than ever before.” 

The writer knows this statement to be a fact. 





CO-OPERATION OF OFFICE FORCES. 

A life agent makes a suggestion, in the case of business offices 
and commercial houses employing large office forces, that a pool be 
formed, wherein the co-workers in an office shall contribute, each a 
stated weekly sum, until the same is sufficient in amount to pay the 
first year’s premium on a policy on the life of one of the office em- 
ployees. The order in which the office staff would participate in this 
mutual aid could be arranged according to age, or term of service in 
the office. The matter of difference in the amount of premium caused 
by the kind of policy desired, amount of policy and age of the person 
could be adjusted, or leveled, by the payment of a portion only of 
the first year’s premium, in case it should be large, and more than 
a first year’s premium in case the same should be small. Thus a fixed 
contribution by each employee in an office, and a fixed total amount, 
could be utilized so that it would be perfectly fair to all. Any small 


surplus after a first premium, or more, as the case might be, could be 
applied to the next case. 
Each contributor to such a mutual aid fund would select the com- 
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pany for himself, and make his application in the usual way, the only 
difference being that his associates contribute toward the first payment 
or payments. 

By this plan, a force of young men in an office would get a start 
in life insurance by paying only his proportionate contribution to the 
pool, after which, the first step being so easily taken, he would find 
it both easy and agreeable to meet succeeding premium payments as 
they become due. 

This plan could be continued until all had taken out policies, and, if 
desirable, could be continued in procuring additional insurance. 





THE DOCTOR’S SINKING FUND. 

An agent for a life company recently called upon a more or less 
prominent physician to solicit him fof insurance. 

The doctor threw out his chest, puffed his cheeks, and grandilo- 
quently informed the agent that he had no occasion to patronize life 
insurance companies, as he insured himself—put away a fixed sum 
every year. 

“Sort of ‘sinking fund,’” said the agent; “well, I hope it won't 
‘sink’ as you grow older, dostor.” 

“Now, doctor,” continued the agent, “I don’t know, of course, 
how much you put into this private Lloyds of yours, but supposing you 
should invest half of what you set aside annually in your sinking 
fund, and purchase life insurance with it, I’ll venture to say that, 
by so doing, you would leave to your family, in the event of almost 
certain death (for I have heard that few doctors can prescribe for 
themselves), thousands of dollars where you will leave only hun- 
dreds by means of your present system.” 

The doctor was too self-contained to admit the force of this argu- 
ment then and there, but the agent says it made an impression upon 
him, and he believes: it gave him a new train of thought; and the 
agent is determined to follow up the advantage which he thinks he has 
gained, fully believing that he will get the doctor's signature to an 
application. 


999 





REASONS FOR CHANGING. 

A general agent recently transferred his allegiance from a good, 
but a small life company, to another, and explained his action as 
follows: “I now represent not only one of the best companies in the 
country, but one which gives the most to the insured at the least cost. 
It pays me less than the other company did. It pays me less the 
second year than it will the first, and still less the third than it will the 
second; but, by being able to offer and deliver to the public more at 
the same cost to them than I could with the other company, I have 
a better future before me, a chance to build up a business which, in 
the long run, will place me in a better and more independent position 
than I could ever have attained with the other company. 





MISUNDERSTANDING OF POLICY CONDITIONS. 

It is indubitably true that a great many policyholders fail to prop- 
erly understand the terms of their contracts. This is particularly 
the case in connection with limited payment policies. It often occurs 
that a person buying a twenty-payment life policy becomes imbued 
with the idea that it is a twenty-year endowment policy—the fact 
that the policy will be paid up at the end of twenty years being con- 
strued as meaning that its face will be paid to the holder. While 
there probably have been instances in which unscrupulous agents 
have intentionally misled susceptible applicants in this respect, in 
the majority of cases the misunderstanding is doubtless due to un- 
familiarity on the part of the insured with the every-day expressions 
used in the business. Thus, the agent presents to his prospect the 
premiums and advantages of the twenty-payment life policy; the 
prospect, thinking that he understands the term, and therefore not 
inquiring further about it, accepts the policy in the belief that it is 
really a twenty-year endowment. When he is subsequently advised 
of his mistake by some rival agent or other person, he is apt to 
blame the agent who wrote his application, and as a consequence life 
insurance in general is lowered in his esteem. 

The agent with an eye to future business will make sure that his 
customers fully comprehend the nature of the insurance they are 
buying, and will thus avoid later criticism on that score. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 

A general agent of a leading life insurance company a few days 
ago said, ‘There was never a time when there was such a demand 
for non-participating insurance as at present, and-there never was a 
time when non-participating insurance was so hard to sell.” He then 
went on to explain the reasons for this apparent paradox on the 
ground that the public had been led to believe that every life insurance 
premium contained some margin for profit, and that if there was any 
saving to be effected the public should have the advantage of the 
saving, rather than those interested in the management or control of 
the company. In other words, the average insurer was just as 
willing to take the chances of profit as the company. It is this idea 
which is largely responsible for the avidity with which insurers in 
past years have taken to the forms of policy with deferred dividends, 
as against those paying annual dividends, or rather, making annual 
distributions of surplus. The proposition has attracted them because 
it offered possibilities of securing larger returns on their payments at 
the end of a given number of years than would be given on their 
yearly payments, and, with the optimism of human nature, they have 
ignored the possibility of their dying before the expiration of the 
dividend period, and fixed their eyes on the large sum at their disposal 
at the end of the term, in the belief that they would be better off 
in that way than by reducing their annual payments by comparatively 
trifling amounts, which would mean nothing to them at the time of 
receipt. The whole question of deferred vs. annual dividends is 
merely one of individual temperament, and the managers of the life 
insurance companies long ago recognized that fact and acted ac- 
cordingly. 

* 1K * * 

It is a matter for some congratulation that during all the time of 
rigid criticism of certain life insurance companies, those which have 
hitherto escaped the searchlight have’ refrained from adding to the 
troubles of their brethren. This has, in large measure, been due to 
the fact that the whole system of life insurance has been wrongfully 
condemned by various writers who have failed to obtain a proper 
conception of the underlying principles of the business, and also to a 
realization of the tremendous damage which might be inflicted on 
the business at large if the confidence of the general public in its 
solvency should be shaken. It has been repeatedly urged in these 
columns that the duty of every agent is to talk insurance first—com- 
pany afterward—and never, on any account, to criticise a competing 
company, unless there are good reasons for claiming that the company 
is utterly unreliable, which would imply its insolvency. A good motto 
for a life insurance agent at any time, and more particularly at this 
juncture, is to attend to your own affairs. Such a course will merit the 
confidence of the party solicited, and should an opportunity occur to 
speak a good word for all the companies engaged in the business more 
lasting results will accrue than from any remarks tending to unsettle 
the mind of the prospect as to the reliability of the companies as a 
Every agent in the country knows that even the companies 





whole. 


most criticised at present are amply able to fulfil every obligation they 
have assumed, and he should show his respect for the business by 








doing all in his power to build up confidence at this time rather than 
by attempting to tear it down for the sake of immediate pecuniary 
reward. 

The closing months of a year are always looked to in life insurance 
circles as the most productive of the twelve, perhaps because the near 
approach of the new year forcibly reminds men of the steady flight 
of time, and causes them, more than at any other time, to wonder how 
many years of their allotted span yet remain to them. In the year 
now steadily drawing to a close, life insurance agents have had many 
things to contend with, which have made many of them sigh for the 
years of comparatively easy business in the past, and possibly they are 
not so ready to push vigorously in the final campaign of the year. But 
it must be remembered that the necessity for life insurance is as great 
to-day as it ever was, and that there are a larger number of people 
needing its protection than ever. It is true that contracts and com- 
panies are scrutinized more rigidly just now, but the agent must 
offset this by greater faith in his own ability to persuade people to 
insure. The arguments in behalf of life insurance have lost none of 
their potency, while the arguments against it offered by the unin- 
sured are still weak. To the agent who is discouraged and claims 
that it is impossible to write business, the best answer comes in the 
reports from all over the country, that numerous companies and 
agents are writing more business than at any previous time in their 
careers, and what man has done, man can do. Systematic work from 
now to the close of the year will bring its reward as surely as in any 
previous year, and while the returns may possibly not be so large, yet 
they will convince the doubting agent that his fears for the future 
of the business are unfounded and that policies can still be written. 





LOOKING AHEAD. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


When I was a boy I remember hearing a story of a German who 
had a hen that laid an egg every other day. In attempting to explain 
this practice the German fell into great difficulties, and among other 
absurdities he evolved this: “She lay two eggs ‘one day, then miss 
one day.” Some such irregularity is to be noticed in the work of 
almost every salesman who is allowed to direct himself, and this 
is especially true of the life insurance agent. 
is frequently a monster of irregularity. 


The insurance solicitor 
He may sometimes do two 
days’ work in oné and then miss one month. Sometimes he may 
apply himself more or less continuously for three, six, and even 
twelve months and then fall by the wayside and languish for the 
greater part of a year. I am intimately acquainted with a general 
agent who has such a weakness. One year he began a campaign in a 
city of about 50,000 inhabitants. He employed a young man at a 
moderate salary to do nothing but search for prospects, obtain in- 
formation and distribute literature. Very soon after the young man 
began making his rounds he came across some fine prospects whom 
the general agent succeeded in writing for large policies, and this had 
such an exhilarating effect upon the general agent’s spirits that he 
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threw himself into his own canvassing with double his usual energy. 
He was in the pink of condition for soliciting, and he surpassed his 
own usually excellent record. As a result, two promising young 
solicitors, who were not doing as well as they thought they ought to, 
appealed to him to give them a trial. He did so, and they were 
almost instantly successful. They each reported about $75,000 the 
first year. One of the young men has now been a district manager 
for a number of years and has written a total of nearly a million 
dollars in new business. The general agent himself was at high tide 
during the entire year of his experiment. It was not necessary for 
him to give much attention to prospecting himself. The salaried 
young man brought in a fresh list of hopefuls every day, and the 
general agent and his assistants devoted themselves to closing or at- 
tempting to close applications. The general agent reported more 
business this year than he had ever done before and more than he 
has ever done subsequently. The Dash Life Insurance Company had 
almost a monopoly of the business in the city where the general 
agent and his force were operating, and it was about the first com- 
pany that a business man would think of if he was considering 
protection. 

However, I regret to say that the next year the general agent fell 
into the sere and yellow leaf. The salaried young man grew tired of 
his particular line of prospecting, and inasmuch as he did not de- 
velop any ability as a regular solicitor, he began to look about him 
for opportunities of another kind. Presently he gave up his position 
as-a prospector, and the general agent failed to put anyone in his 
place. The assistants became ambitious for more territory and better 
contracts, and the general agent assigned them to districts. He was 
thus once more alone, and the contrast between the next year and its 
predecessor was so great that it had the effect of a millstone around 
his neck. He lost enthusiasm and initiative and his personal writing 
fell off half. 

I know this general agent intimately, and I have had an opportunity 
to study his temperament and habits carefully. In the course of what 
now seems to me a very long time I have considered his successes and 
failures, his ups and downs, and I have noticed that he almost in- 
variably goes backward when he does not deliberately plan for an ad- 
vance. That is, if he permits himself to become so well satisfied with 
his plans and his progress that he allows things to run along without 
any. variation for a time he is almost sure to have a period of back- 
sliding. For example, during the vear that he and his three assistants 
operated in the one city that I have mentioned his success was so 
unusual during the first six months that he was completely absorbed 
in it. He appeared to think that it might go on that wav forever, and 
that it would never be necessary for him to put any more ingenuity 
or invention into it. He neglected to make any preparation for the 
future, and when the day arrived when the order must be cnanged 
he was undone.” He was face to face with the fact that he would 
have to begin at the bottom again, that he had lived too much in the 
present, and the revelation was so discouraging that it handicapped 
him for a year. 

It may be true, as it was recorded in a very wonderful book, that 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, but it is not true that suf- 
ficient unto the day is the good thereof. Conditions will inevitably 
change and plans must be changed to meet them. In whatever busi- 
ness a man may be engaged, if he fails to realize that methods are 
only provisional, and that they must undergo constant modification 
and adaptation, he must expect a great fluctuation in his results. He 
must be on the alert for changes, and even if he has genius he will 
scarcely escape failure if he does not learn to anticipate events. This 
applies with especial force to the life insurance solicitor. 

The tendency to become absorbed in a present plan or a present 
success, to give up a large future gain for a present small gain is 
what I call living from hand to mouth. The man who will frantically 
grasp at everything that looks like an advantage, or who imagines 
that a plan which prospering will never need altering, will always 
be taken unawares. The general agent ought to have been able 
to read the character of his prospector. He should have realized that 
men generally must grow, and he should have been prepared to 
employ a new prospector. He should have been on the watch for 
new assistants, and he might even have begun to develop one or more 
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before there was any apparent necessity for it. ‘The man who allows 
himself two or three times as much time as is necessary to catch a 
train will seldom miss it, and the man who is always prepared for 
an emergency will never be injured by it. Shall I make one or two 
practical suggestions before closing ? 

Every general agent has some unpromising agents and some un- 
certain ones. The former may leave him because of indifferent suc- 
cess, and the latter may be tempted by the appearance of a better 
contract. The managers of great enterprises are always on the look- 
out for good men, and there is no guarantee that even the agent 
who reports a million in new business every year may not be in- 
duced to enter a broader field of activity. For all these reasons 
general agents should make a more or less regular and systematic 
endeavor to secure new agents. That as a rule they do not do this, 
I am absolutely certain, and this accounts for the fact that but few 
general agents can show a stable increase in new business from 
year to year. 

The ordinary solicitor should have a number of irons in the fire. 
By this I mean that he should so plan his work that he will have 
many reasons for hoping. He ought to be in a position to write an 
application or to hear of a good prospect every day. If he depends 
upon his own efforts from hour to hour and never looks ahead he 
may not see a signature on the dotted line for many days together. 

If his contract permits him to solicit in one or more counties he 
ought to have a number of licensed helpers in different parts of his 
field. I am not advocating the use of the individual who has re- 
ceived the opprobrious designation of “plugger.” The ‘‘plugger” 
simply spies upon other men and endeavors to take advantage of 
their industry. When he discovers that his employer or overseer 
is about to apply for insurance, he endeavors to turn the knowledge 
to his own profit without having done any labor himself. The 
licensed helper should be, in a small way, a real solicitor. He may 
be an ambitious bookkeeper who wishes to spend his evenings profit- 
ably. A man may be an excellent bookkeeper and yet find no oppor- 
tunity for advancement in his position. Most businesses are more or 
less limited in their possibilities, and the bookkeeper in the bank must 
often branch out for himself if he wishes to advance. Soliciting life 
insurance offers great opportunities for such a young man, and the 
ordinary solicitor should always be on the lookout for those persons 
who are ambitious and yet are restricted in their opportunities. The 
most successful solicitor that I know was a bookkeeper in a packing 
house. He promoted a real estate venture for a friend and discovered 
that he could solicit. The friend recommended him to a general 
agent, and the bookkeeper has now been a successful district agent 
for a number of vears. 

As I have said, an agent should have one or many reasons for 
expecting developments every day. He should plan to that end. I 
could make other suggestions that might be helpful to him, but an 
article must come to an end somewhere, and so I desist. 





THE DUTY AND FUTURE OF INSURANCE MEN— 
OFFICERS, MANAGERS, AGENTS. 
Following are extracts from a paper prepared by Sid B. Redding, 
Arkansas general agent for the Penn Mutual Life. 


Someone has said ‘‘We front the sun, and on its purple ridges the 
virgin future lifts her veil of snow. Looking backward and an arch of 
splendor bridges the gulf of long ago.” 

There is much to be proud of and grateful for in the splendid and past 
records of American insurance companies. There is much to discuss and 
hope for in the boundless future. 

It has been contended that there cannot be a proper regulation of 
trusts, monopolies and combines in commercial lines of business without 
general publicity being given to the inside workings of vast and powerful 
corporations. 

For some time past important department bureaus in the Federal Gov- 
ernment have been clothed with authority to conduct proper investiga- 
tions, and the internal methods and business policy of many vast cor- 
porations will ultimately be completely exposed to public scrutiny. 

If the result of these investigations develops an almost endless chain 
of corruption, of deception, extravagant management, robbery and graft 
among financial operators and managers, the people of the United States 
will become somewhat skeptical of the solveney and worth of all asso- 
ciations and corporations who collect money and solicit patronage in an 
inter-State or international business trade or traffic. The unsophisti- 
cated, and even the wise children of Uncle Sam, like the ‘‘Mysterious 
Stranger’’ from Missouri, will desire ‘‘to be shewn’’ before parting with 
hard earned coin of the realm. 
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Fortunately for those of us engaged in the insurance business there 
has been for many decades a greater degfee of publicity attached to the 
inner workings of life, fire and accident companies than has been given 
to the affairs of most concerns engaged in soliciting inter-State patron- 


ge. 

With much care and attention to details, sworn statements of the 
companies’ affairs have been filed annually in every State of the Union, 
and are even now being filed by many companies in the Bureau of Cor- 
poration Department of Commerce and Labor at Washington. * * * 

The paramount duty of every insurance man—officer, manager and 
agent—is to endeavor to bring about in the insurance business such a 
future adjustment of the business as would be proper and fair for the 
railroads in their relations to the people and to inter-State commerce. 

If we are to ultimately have Federal supervision for insurance com- 
panies, the problems presented for solution will be among the most diffi- 
cult of the financial and industrial age. Two main questions before 
us for solution are: First, to properly regulate ourselves and our com- 
panies, and secondly, to determine how to handle corrpt politicians and 
legislative lobbies. 

Proper management of the companies, the selection of officers, of 
field managers and agents, the faithful custody and investment of 
company assets, the watchful and unceasing care of the interests of 
policyholders would call for a degree of study and attention which few 
men in public life to-day are willing or have the time to give such 
matters. Shall we keep our own houses in the best of order and prop- 
erly prepare for the future? * * * 

We should have men in the business who have traveled, who know 
the world, who are good mixers, who can mingle with either aristoc- 
racy or yeomanry, and shake hands with prince or peasant. Men who 
can wield a ready pen for the public prints or go upon the rostrum 
of public debate or discussion, and with eloquent tongues and unan- 
swerable logic, unhorse the political agitators and demagogues who 
say that every insurance company is in a trust and that there are no 
companies of any kind honestly and honorably administered. 

Such insurance men can easily and fearlessly demonstrate to the 
world that professional ward politicians and sensational writers in the 
yellow journals are not fit to regulate the insurance business of our 
country. 

Such men can easily expose to the public gaze the manipulations of 
politicians who introduce drastic anti-insurance measures in State 
legislatures for no purpose except to be bought off for a cash consider- 
ation. * © * 

Upon one other point we might say that if we do not eventually have 
complete federal supervision of the insurance business we may some 
day have a national system of examination fashioned somewhat after 
our present national banking system, where national bank examiners 
go everywhere and unannounced for searching investigation of some 
of the world’s greatest financial institutions. 

Such a system of national examination arranged for uniform action, 
and if necessary secret investigation, in every State of the Union would 
be vastly superior to the present disjointed and in some States impracti- 
cal methods of insurance procedure. Those of us who earnestly desire 
a splendid future for the insurance business might give careful study 
to a plan of at least national examination of all the companies. ; 

The citizens of this nation will have greater confidence in companies, 
officers, managers and agents if the government of all the people could 
be the final umpire for settlement of many troublesome question of the 
future. © © * ' ; 

In every State of the American Union our great Insurance companies 
can safely lend money at good rates of interest under first mortgages 
on high class improved real estate and other enterprises. In pursuing 
this policy the patrons of insurance companies observe that a portion 
of their money paid in premiums is being returned for investment in 
their midst by the companies and the prosperity of both the companies 
and their policyholders is being mutually advanced. * == Sones 

Finally our duty is to continue the fight against the organization of 
new and unreliable fire, life and accident companies and have their 
existence forbidden in every commonwealth in our land. No encour- 
agement should be given to insurance companies organized by states- 
men out of a job, and a vigorous crusade should be constantly waged 
against the ‘wild cat’? concerns whose ultimate failure might possibly 
bring the entire insurance business into disrepute. “ SS 





A POLICYHOLDER’S SENSIBLE VIEW OF LIFE INSURANCE. 
The following sensible view of the life insurance situation, from a policyholder’s 
standpoint, recently appeared in The New York Times: 


I see you are printing quite a lot about the insurance scandal, and I remark 
that some people are disturbed about it. I am a policyholder in more than one 
company, but I am not in sympathy with the manner in which the topic is 
generally treated in the United States. ; 

I say in the United States because the foreign comments are more moderate 

than American, even in quarters where this would scarcely be expected. Our 
German and English cousins, for instance, are not overkind critics, yet such 
authoritative journals as The Frankfurter Zeitung and The London Standard 
print criticisms so restrained that no New York journal would deem them fit 
to print as their own opinions, such is the terrorism of a presumed outraged 
ublic opinion, aaah , 
, Ferkens you will permit me to say that I do not find opinion outside of 
American newspapers like that within them. For instance, a savings bank 
official spoke to me in words something like this: “Hughes’ lynching com- 
mittee has found the accused guilty, and is now looking for evidence. Evidence 
regarding good results, good intentions, good character, is all aliunde. What 
is wanted is something spicy. Some of us who have read the testimony thus 
far are making up our minds that the victim of the outrage has been hysterical, 
and that the harm done, financially speaking, is more by the investigation than 
by the defendants.” ; - . 

Perhaps you will permit me to state why this seems to me a rational view. 
Not one authoritative witness has yet assailed the solvency of the_companies. 
When insolvency is sworn to I, too, will join the lynchers. But I remember 
that my savings bank was wrecked by virtuous and well meaning lynchers some 
years ago, and that in liquidation it paid 100 per cent. A concern which pays 
out 100 per cent in liquidation ought never to have been attacked. ; 

The result is an indictment of the assailants, not of the administration. Just 
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so now, not even the investigation warrants anybody to hint at insolvency. So 
long as that is so, the investigation loses much of its practicality. When I 
insured myself 1 bought so much insurance for so much money, and I am 
getting it—where’s my grievance? Also some assurances were made by can- 
vassers, which I did not take too seriously. 

Suppose I am disappointed in these respects, what then? I find myself better 
off in one company under investigation than in another not under investigation. 
‘The latter, so tar as 1 know, made no campaign contributions, and maintains a 
moderate salary list. But if the company were able to obtain such results as 

have testified to by paying such salaries as are being denounced, it would 
seem to me a good bargain. 

l am puzzled when I read about my company being looted by thieves who 
accumulated some hundreds of milliors of assets and scores of millions of 
surplus, and left every dollar in the safe. If 1 could turn over my private 
affairs to such a result | would not grudge a liberal administration, official or 
personal, 

It is very wrong to bribe legislators, but if my president had to do it or see 
my interests suffer, I am going to blame the legislative cattle, not my president. 

If 70,000,000 of Americans, “‘mostly fools,’’ go crazy about free silver, | am 
not going to blame, in the coolness of the present, the judgment which paid out 
a little something at a time when more of us were excited even more than we 
are now. 

It was very wrong, and I am glad he did it. 

So, too, about the surplus which some critics say ought to have been 
divided and not accumulated as a temptation to extravagance. I am thinking 
more about existence than extravagance, and were it not for that same surplus 
1 doubt if my company would have been able to survive such a strain as has 
been thrown upon it, and which may be repeated at any time for another cause. 
Certainly it would have been necessary to realize investments upon a large 
scale in bad markets and suffer loss larger than any yet shown. 

I may be wrong, but it seems to me that these pi!loried men are merely part 
and parcel of their time. There are bad men among them, and wrong acts 
have beeu done, but, all in all, nothing below an average has been shown. 
Rather success and probity above an average are testified to. 

The methods by which excellent financial results were obtained are open to 
criticism and reform, but they are not essentials. The assets and profits which 
justify the judgment by which they were accumulated I find—by looking care- 
fully--buried in small type. Something piquant and personal I find played up. 
for all it is worth, and more in my opinion. 

Never was there such an opportunity to wreak personal and political and 
financial revenges. A hundred tomahawks are sharpened and fleshed, and 
editors who have no such motives lend themselves to the game. Suppose rail- 
ways or banks, or any private business, were subjected to the same strain, how 
many would fare better? Suppose that no critic spoke except those free from 
blame of the same sort? 

I know that to allege or even to prove that all are bad is not to prove that 
any are good. But when [ bought insurance I was not buying anything else, 
not even virtue. If these men are up to the average I do not think I have any 
grievance because they are not better. Their results justify to me anything 
which is merely doubtful in their conduct. 

I would not condone theft for me any more than theft from me. I do not 
find either. I merely find the talents intrusted to them returned with increase 
according to prevalent standards, taking good and bad together. That is war- 
ranted according to Biblical standards. It was the servant who merely pre- 
served his talent who was blameworthy in the parable. 5 

What seems to me to be demanded is a reform of the community, not a 
crusade against insurance companies, to which, on the other hand, no especial 
tenderness is due. I would broaden, not narrow, the crusade. 

And I would lecture the policyholders as well as the insurance company 
officers. Why did they promise to pay too much for insurance? Why did they 
abdicate their rights and powers? Why are they now squealing at the results of 
their own deficient performance of their furctions as electors and constituents 
of officials dependent upon their votes for their power? 

This is a good time to emphasize that citizenship is not a joke in a city or 
a corporation, and that those who do_ not vote or who vote foolishly have only 
themselves to blame for the results. There is little to choose between directors 
who do not direct and voters who do not vote. 


New York, October 23, 1905. POLICYHOLDER. 





SPECIALIZATION IN SOLICITING. 

Almost to the extent of establishing a rule (subject, of course, to 
the proverbial exceptions) has the habit of specializing taken hold of 
life insurance solicitors. The average solicitor decides upon one, or 
two, or three forms of policies which, from his viewpoint, afford 
the greatest advantages to the largest percentage of people (and, 
incidentally, to himself), and pushes those forms almost to the ex- 
clusion of others. There are arguments in favor of this course of 
procedure, among which are the greater familiarity with the rates 
and values of the forms of which special study is made; the con- 
sequent advantage in soliciting: the increased likelihood of im- 
pressing the prospect favorably, and the saving of time due to the 
presentation of a subject concerning which the details are all fresh 
in mind, as comparcd with one which has to be studied up. It is 
safe to say that seventy-five per cent of soliciting agents have fairly 
well memorized the approximate (if not the actual) premium rates, 
guarantees and dividend results of the participating ordinary life, 
twenty-payment life and twenty-year endowment policies of their 
respective companies; while the chances are that their knowledge 
as to details of other forms is, relatively, very deficient. While it is 
undoubtedly true that one of the forms named will suit the needs 
of a considerable proportion of the insurable public, the enterprising 
agent will not forget that there are numerous other contracts issued 
by his company, one of which may satisfy any given prospect so 
much better than either of the three “staple” forms, that its intro- 
duction to his notice may be the determining factor in getting his 
application. It is well enough to specialize to a degree: but do not 
become so wrapped up in a few policy forms as to forget that “there 
are others.” 
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QUALITIES OF A SUCCESSFUL SOLICITOR. 

“What parvcular trait, gift, quality, or whatever you may call it, 
goes farther to make a good and successful life insurance solicitor?” 

This was the query propounded by the writer to one of the most 
prominent and successful solicitors. 

“Well,” said the solicitor, ‘you have left out the most important of 
all—industry, hard work. But whatever the other most potent quali- 
ties or requirements for a successful solicitor may be, unceasing 1n- 
dustry, hard work, are absolutely necessary to success. Well,” con- 
tinued the solicitor, ‘the personality of an agent counts for a good 
deal. In fact, it is very important; for pleasing and engaging man- 
ners, which always, or nearly always, include courtesy, are all im- 
portant, especially when approaching a prospect for the first time. 

“There is an endless chain of qualities that go to make a successful 
life insurance solicitor, successful in the highest sense of the word. 

“An agent who possesses pleasing and engaging manners and 
courtesy, is pretty apt to have tact also; which, perhaps, is the most 
important of all, aside from a capacity for hard work. But tact, 
which is a combination of good judgment and the ability to under- 
stand human nature in all its phases, enables an agent to know how, 
when and where, when to and when not to. The exercise of this 
quality at the right time and in the right way usually means success 
or failure. Many an agent has had success within his grasp and 
failed, either because he was not a keen enough observer of the 
mood or mental condition of his subject, or because he did not pos- 
sess the acumen to utilize his advantage; and many an agent has 
failed because he did not see failure staring him in the face. 

“There is a critical point, a point of nice balance in the process of 
soliciting every prospect; and the most successful agent is keen to 
discern this point quickly and act upon it. It may be best to press 
the point home, and it may be best to retire for a period. The skillful 
agent who is a good reader of human nature, sees all this, and acts 
in the right way in a moment. 

“T might go on discoursing along this line indefinitely, but I had 
better conclude by saying that in my opinion the best of all qualities 
that go to procure success in all other businesses and professions are 
required to make a highly successful life agent, just as the best 
methods and tactics employed by all other nations have been utilized 
by the Japanese to secure their wonderful successes in military and 


naval warfare.” 





CAUTIOUS MR. FLETCHER. 

C.W. Fletcher, formerly Deputy Insurance Commissioner of Maine, 
now examiner of the Massachusetts Insurance Department, is very 
guarded in his statements, and very rarely, if ever, caught napping. 
He is, moreover, very loyal to Maine. 

Now, it is said that pumpkins cannot be raised in Aroostook 
county, Maine, because the soil is so rich there and the vines grow 
so fast that they wear the pumpkins all out dragging over the ground. 

Recently, Mr. Fletcher was questioned regarding the truth of this 
statement. 

Mr. Fletcher laid aside his pen, leaned back in his chair, looked 
wise and answered: “Well, I understand that they don’t raise many 
pumpkins in Aroostook county, Maine.” 

He was loyal to his State without vouching, absolutely, for the 
truth of the story. 





A HUMOROUS APPLICANT. 

A man in a certain city recently formulated the following ‘‘Ap- 
plication for Life Insurance,” which he filled out and presented to his 
friend the life agent: 

Q. Name of person applying for insurance? 

Q. What’s your business? <A. Plumber. 

Q. Place of birth? A. Upper 7, car No. 2. 

. Race or nationality? A. Human race; was born a Methodist. 

Q. Age nearest birthday? A. Thirty-five. 

Q. Married? A. Guilty. : 

. What is your wife’s name? A. Ann. 

Q. How old is Ann? A. I never could figure it out. 

Q. Do you already carry any insurance? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it in our company? A. Nope. 

Q. Unless you agree to turn this insurance over to us we shall 
hereby revoke this policy. Will you do it? A. Yep. 


A. E, Z. Mark. 


[Thursday 


Q. Whom do you name as your beneficiary in case of your death? 
A. Ann. 

Q. What relation is the beneficiary to you? 
my wife. 


A. No relation; she’s 


ANSWERS TO MepiIcAL EXAMINER. 

Q. Ever been engaged in any other than your present occupation ? 
A. Yes; I was once a millionaire. 

Q. Why did you become a plumber? 
money in it. 

Q. Do you contemplate changing your occupation? 
I’m fired. 

Q. What is your daily consumption of wine, spirits or malt liquors? 
A. Only as much as my tank will hold. 

Q. What has it been in the past? A. Never any more than that. 

Q. Do you smoke tobacco? A. That’s what it is called, but I don’t 
believe it. 

Q. Ever examined for insurance without receiving a policy? A. 
Yes; I was black-balled once. 

Q. From what complaints have you suffered since childhood? <A. 
Mumps, measles, chicken-pox, bankruptcy, marital infelicity, hives 
and hay fever. 

Q. Any diseases of the respiratory organs? 
campaign yells. 

Q. Which family do you resemble, your father’s or mother’s ? 
belong to a set of twins, and I resemble the other half of the set. 

Q. Any lunatics in your family? A. Sir! 


A. Because there is more 


A. Not unless 


A. Hot air fits and 
A. I 





CONFIDENCE UNWARRANTABLY DISTURBED. 

A prominent and well-known business man, who is a liberal patron 
of life insurance, commenting upon the present “investigations” of 
life insurance methods, says: 

“IT do not think these investigations are what they should be or 
what they were intended to be, because they are made too sensational 
and furnish too much copy for the sensational newspapers. Without 
taking into consideration the resultant benefit which may come from 
the probing, I think the investigations are doing a great deal of 
harm, because they not only seem to be directed to the companies 
under fire, but to the entire system of life insurance. They disturb 
confidence. A policyholder has something which is as stable and as 
safe as a government bond; but like most policyholders he has a very 
limited and a very imperfect knowledge of life insurance, what it is 
and what stands behind it. He reads the papers; gets a superficial 
idea of what it is all about, begins to wonder whether his policy is 
good or not, how much, if anything, will be paid to his beneficiary 
when he is dead, becomes suspicious of his policy and dissatisfied, 
entirely without reason. He is disturbed when he ought not to be, 
his confidence is shaken without reason, he is dissatisfied when his 
mind ought to be at peace—with insurance policies as safe as gov- 
ernment bonds. 

“The disturbing of public confidence is bad at any time, in finance 
and in life insurance, and I somewhat doubt if it can be compensated 
by the investigations now going on, especially when they are made 
the subject of sensation in the daily press—in this nation of news- 
paper readers.” 





DON’T LET YOUR POLICY LAPSE. 

A man who carried a policy in the New York Life for $10,000; 
recently decided to let it lapse by non-payment of the premium when 
due. He was influenced to do this by the yellow journals, that have 
charged all sorts of things against the company, and tried to preju- 
dice the public against life insurance in general. Within a week 
after the policy lapsed the insured died, and his family lost the benefit 
of the insurance. The sensational press is responsible for driving 
this man to an act of folly, for had his policy remained in force his 
beneficiaries would have received its face value. No charge of in- 
solvency has been made against any company, but all are conceded 
to be financially strong and able to pay in full every contract they 
have made. 





A healthy partner, who understands the business, shouid be insured 
by the wealthy one who furnished the money.—‘‘Life Insurance Sayings.”’ 





What nonsense to talk of going without insurance because of the cost! 
It does not cost. It saves. It does what you cannot do for yourselves 
(and would not do if you could). It works nights and Sundays. It pro- 
tects all the time. It makes men smarter, bigger, better, richer—and 
women, too.—‘‘Life Insurance Sayings.” 
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ON LAPSING AND SURRENDERING POLICIES. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 

I have a friend who has the misfortune to be somewhat wavering 1n 
his purpose. He will be violently seized with a notion and will follow 
it desperately for a few weeks or a few months, and then as his fervor 
subsides he will throw it up on one hour’s notice. Nearly two years 
ago he began the study of elocution, and for a year and nine months 
he studied and practiced every evening and Sunday, besides working 
eight hours a day for six days out of the week at his trade. I used to 
tell him that such intemperate zeal could not last, and that he ought 
to work with less desperation, but apparently he was unable to follow 
calm advice. Recently a strike occurred in which he was not directly 
interested, but he was compelled to leave his work at the command of 
the union to which he belongs. Before he had been idle three days he 
decided to look for a position two or three thousand miles away, and 
abandon his studies in elocution. I was grieved that he should make 
such an unwise decision, and as a friend I called upon him and en- 
deavored to persuade him to wait a few days, feeling confident that the 
strike would soon be over. He assured me that he had been con- 
suming his entire income, and a little more, and that he had no 
resources. I mentioned an endowment insurance policy which he 
took out three or four years ago, and suggested that he might borrow 
enough money on it to carry him over for a few weeks if he should 
be out of work that long. To my astonishment he informed me that 
he had permitted his policy to lapse when he began the study of 
elocution, and that he was carrying no protection of any kind. Further- 
more, he immediately began a tirade against insurance compaines in 
general, expressed the opinion that they are rotten to the core, and 
made a bitter complaint about the fact that when a policyholder with- 
draws from a company he loses at least half of the amount that he has 
paid in. With as much enthusiasm as though he had discovered it 
himself, he brought forward the time-worn argument that if a man 
deposits his money in a trust company he can withdraw it at any time, 
plus three per cent interest ; while he, a poor deluded policyholder, had 
paid an insurance company nearly $50 a year for which he had re- 
ceived no return. 

This friend of mine has always impressed me as possessing an 
unusual quality of intellect, in spite of his unsteadiness of purpose, and 
I confess that I was considerably surprised at his state of mind on 
this question. He had never taken insurance with me or my company, 
so I had no selfish interests to further when I undertook to improve 
his attitude toward life insurance companies. We discussed the 
question of insurance in general, in particular, and the justice of cash 
values. As I was able to present the arguments to him in a somewhat 
new aspect, it may be that they will be-helpful to other agents. | 
will, therefore, set them forth in some detail: 

“My friend,” I said, “You complain that you have paid money into 
an insurance company for nothing. You do not say that you have 
cared nothing for the protection which you have had, but you simply 
say that you have paid in money for nothing. Now, do you actually 
fail to realize that the insurance company of which you were a member 
has been in existence about thirty vears, that a number of its policy- 





holders die every day, and that it is compelled to pay out several 
millions of dollars for death losses every year? A part of your pre- 
mium has been used to pay such losses. You doubtless understood 
this at the time you made your application, but evidently you have 
since forgotten it. Now, beneficiaries with claims against a company 
are just as real as boots and shoes or houses and lots, and how can 
you have the effrontery to assert that you have paid money into an 
insurance company for nothing? Do you dare insinuate that the men 
who operate these great benevolent institutions are as careless and 
capricious in their business as you are? 

“If you have paid money into an insurance company for ‘nothing’ 
it must be because you set no value on protection. I will admit frankly 
that if you care nothing for protection it is nothing to you. If you 
are indifferent to your wife and child, of course life insurance don’t 
mean anything to you, but I could hardly charge you with indifference 
of that sort. | Now, so far as I am personally concerned, I owe more 
to my wife than to anyone living. The little annoyances that she has 
saved me, the daily sacrifices that she has made for me I can never 
repay. I should feel positively disgraced if I carried no life insurance 
for her benefit. I know that you owe as much to your wife as I do to 
mine, and that you care as much for her as any man does for his 
wife, and you should never believe that money spent for her is spent 
for ‘nothing.’ 

“You did not carry life insurance long enough to give it a real test. 
Consider what an asset it would be now. You are weary of your trade 
and ambitious to get out of it. You have undertaken elocution with 
great hopes that it would open up a new career for you. The strike 
has come upon you, and for lack of money you feel compelled to give 
up your new hopes and continue to grind awa: at an uncongenial trade. 
You have not sufficient resources to carry you through one week’s 
idleness. What a help the loan value on your policy would now be 
if you had kept it in force. Have you any right to condemn insurance 
without having tested its benefits ? 

“You talk about three per cent interest on deposits with a trust 
company. You are now thirty-five years of age, and have supported 
yourself for over twenty years. You have earned $1000 a year for at 
least fifteen years. Out of the sum of $15,000 you have not only not 
saved a penny but you are actually several hundred dollars in debt at 
this minute. Now tell me, what right have you to talk about the 
earnings of trust companies? How long would you permit a dollar to 
remain with a trust company if you put it there? As I am scoring 
you pretty hard I will be equally frank about myself. I took insurance 
when I was almost a boy. I will soon have it paid up, but when I 
originally applied for it I did so under protest. For the first few years 
I carried it under protest. But I would declare to you on oath that if 
I had not carried insurance I would not be one cent better off than I 
am to-day. I have saved considerable money from my income that 
I have not put into life insurance, but I am absolutely certain that I 
would not have saved my life insurance premiums if I had not put 
them where I did. I now have a nice little reserve fund with the 
insurance company which I can draw upon in an emergency. 

“You have mentioned the case of a famous actuary, whose name you 
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do not recall. This gentleman never carried any life insurance, and 
when interviewed about the matter explained that he could not afford 
it. He demonstrated to your own satisfaction that he could afford to 
carry his own risk. You think that the words and the example of the 
actuary should be conclusive to you. In the first place, I do not be- 
lieve that any ‘famous’ actuary ever advocated such foolish doctrine, 
or was ever guilty of such a foolish course; but grant that he did— 
he may have been a very wealthy man. It is entirely possible that he 
began life with a handsome income and that he possessed unusual 
ability as a financier. He might not have had any urgent need of 
life insurance. I concede that there are some men who do not need 
insurance as much as other men do. The careful, conservative man 
who has a million dollars in property and an income of $25,000 a year 
has not the same need of insurance as the painter who has a family 
to support and only earns $15 a week. Admitting that ordinary in- 
surance arguments are not applicable to the multi-millionaire, how does 
that affect your case? You ‘are a mechanic who has never accumulated 
a penny. Does it follow that you can afford to carry your own risk 
simply because John D. Rockefeller might be able to do so? I think 
not. But admitting that the millionaires and great financiers can 
afford to carry their own risks, is it not significant that most of them 
do not do so? It may be taken almost as a rule that the more suc- 
cessful and the more money a man has the more insurance he carries. 
This certainly ought to be a weighty argument to the poor man. 

“Finally, your present feeling toward insurance is simply due te 
the fact that you gave it up. Whenever a man puts a good deal of 
himself into a purpose and afterward abandons it he nearly always 
dislikes it. Ask a man why he has failed in a certain business, and 
he will usually curse the business. He will seldom acknowledge that 
he failed through any fault or weakness of his own. Likewise the 
man who drops life insurance usually asserts that he did so because 
the company or the principle was bad. He never admits that he did 
it because of any bad management on his own part. As a friend of 
mine, I hope you will not fall into this error. Your confident assertions 
and specious arguments deceive no one whose opinion you might value. 
You simply gave up insurance because you made a mistake, and you 
may as well admit it at once. Furthermore, you should hasten to cor- 
rect that mistake and take out another policy as soon as possible.” 





CREATING AN ESTATE. 

“When I was a youngster, in 1868, an aunt, with whom I was a 
favorite, died, leaving to me all her property. She owned a two-story 
business block, worth, perhaps, $6000. It was all she had and she left 
it to me. Thus at age of twenty-one I was left with an income, ac- 
cording to her books, of something more than $400 a year over and 
above taxes and repairs, and with a year’s rent in the bank. 

“My father said: ‘Son, why not build up an estate, with your late 
aunt’s corner as foundation?’ 

“He advised me to purchase life insurance, and I did. 

“J quote from my book accounts: For $386.60 I insured for $10,000, 
and I had added $10,000 to my estate. In 1871 my first dividend came 
—$63.20. 

“Father said, ‘buy more insurance,’ and I did, $2000 on the ten- 
payment life plan. Then I had added $12,000 to my estate. 

“Things ran on until 1881, when my $2000 was paid up, and I found 
myself, at the age of thirty-five, with cash dividends to the amount 
of $134.34 and my rent. 

“Again father said, ‘take more insurance,’ and again I took his 
advice.” 

‘But as the agent informed me that my dividends would be cut one- 
half, premium payments having ceased, I figured out my third policy 
this way, this time $15,000 on the twenty-payment life plan, annual 
premium $510.15: 
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“T had now added $27,000 to my estate. 

“In due time, in 1883, my first dividend came on the last policy of 
$15,000, amounting to $117.54. This sum, I found, would buy a 
dividend-paying addition to my policy of $330. so I paid my $510.15 
in full and increased my policy that year to $15,330. 
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“In 1886 the dividends added $348; in 1889, $375; in 1892, $402; 
in 1895, $447, etc. 

“On January 8, 1900, I paid my twentieth premium, and a year later, 
though fifty-five years old, my dividend added $363 to my policy, 
making total additions $7797—more than half the original policy. 

“But still the dividends éame, $190.74 in 1902, on my three policies, 
though all had been paid up for from one to twenty-two years. 

“Meanwhile I was receiving $50 annual increase on the net rentals 
of the block. 

‘At the age of fifty-six ] found that the annual life rate was $63.28 
per $1000; but finding that I might expect a first dividend of perhaps 
twenty per cent, I took a fourth policy for $14,000 in this way: 
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“And now, here is my estate, all from the yearly rental of that block 
left to me by my aunt: 
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Policy No. 3, twenty-payiment life .....cccs.eccsvasieruseress 5,000 
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Present value of the real estate, land and building........... 7,500 
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“If I should die to-day my heirs would have the original estate and 
all net rentals turned over with five and one-half per cent compound 
interest. 

“Now, if I should want cash, here is the actuary’s statement of-cash 
surrender values: 
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Total cash surrender value.... $20,480 


“Tt is not every young man who has a brick block to start with, but 
let him start according to his means. Life insurance experience 
teaches economy and the necessity of building up an estate.” 





PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE AS CAPITAL. 

Speaking along the line of experiences in soliciting life insurance, 
discussing the various things that contribute to success as hard work, 
persistent canvassing, assiduously following up advantages and the like, 
an agent known among his fellows and competitors as a “good chap” 
and a successful agent, said: 

“You know that it is sometimes said that every personal acquain- 
tance is capital in business.’ 

“T have fotind that to be true, at least in so far as acquaintances 
have resulted in friendships. 

“Of course, it isn’t much (compared with the total amount of 
business I have written during the past year),” continued the agent, 
a sympathetic and perhaps indulgent smile flitting around the circle 
at the agent’s naive parenthetical interjection—“of course it isn’t 
much, but nearly $100,000 of the insurance I have turned in during the 
past year has been on applications obtained directly from clients— 
people whom I have previously insured. 

“I try to so conduct myself that every customer of mine shall regard 
me as a friend; and without any attempt, or anything which will look 
like an attempt to curry favor, I try to cultivate the personal friend- 
ship of those whom I insure. To that end, I do not discontinue my 
calls upon a man after I have secured his insurance, but I keep up a 
calling acquaintance. By so doing I have the opportunity, often, of 
doing him some favor, by giving him some explanation which will 
clear up some question concerning which he is in the dark, advising 
him—which I always try to do conscientiously and without prejudice— 
concerning some other kind of insurance which he contemplates 
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taking, acting as his broker, perhaps, in the case of health and ac- 
cident insurance, or giving him some suggestions with relation to in- 
surance in connection with an estate of which he is trustee or executor. 

“A great many of my prospects and quite a few applications actually 
signed, come through the influence and good offices of customers 
already secured. 

“I think the good will of a satisfied client is invaluable to a life 
agent, for it smoothes the way and makes the getting of business 
easier, because of the applications that come, in a measure, unsolicited, 
which gives more time to work for other business, and helps to swell 
the grand total of business written and taken. 

“Reciprocity works well with me, and it is an important plank in 
my platform.” 





POINTS FOR THE SOLICITOR. 

Give positive arguments. 

Be ready for every emergency. 

3e confident but not dogmatic. 

Command attention by the first words you speak. 

Put your first point so as to win attention. 

Cultivate penetration, also flexity of mind. 

Give your arguments clearly, simply, forcibly. 

Study human nature and be ready to read the thoughts of men. 

Bring all arguments into unity and show how they can be linked. 

Give your arguments adequate presentation, but be as concise as 
possible, 

Study how to make an important point emphatic. 





KEEP YOUR TEMPER 

The writer chanced to be in a certain office a few days ago when a 
life insurance agent called, and courteously inquired of a man in the 
office whom the agent had been soliciting for insurance, what con- 
clusion the man had come to relative to a certain proposition. 

“I guess I’ll wait and see: how you fellows come out,” said the 
man, referring to the insurance investigations, so-called, now going on. 

The remark, and particularly the manner in which it was made, was 
exasperating, and I watched the agent to see how he would take it. 
His face flushed, and it was plain to see that his first impulse was to 
make a sharp retort. But he controlled his temper and made a quiet 
reply, which at least did not lessen his chances of securing an ap- 
plication. 

A life insurance solicitor meets many discourteous people, who are 
so either through ignorance or a desire to appear smart—and the 
temptation often is to retort in kind. 

The wise agent, however, always holds his temper, because it is 
business to do so, and because he is a gentleman. 

Every successful life agent is a gentleman. 





SOME LIFE INSURANCE BENEFITS. 

Life insurance begets peace of mind. At death, immediate needs 
require immediate cash. Life insurance means ready money. 

The careful, close investor says: “I am earning a good salary; in- 
surance will continue what death would end. 

Creditors are glad I owe them while I live, but as soon as I die 
they want their moncy; and life insurance pays debts. 

I may live to earn and save a competency for old age, but the 
majority of men do not. Life insurance guarantees it. I am well 
situated to-day. I may die wealthy, and I may not. Wealth takes to 
itself wings; life insurance does not. 

There is a mortgage on my life. It is due to my family, and fore- 
closure may come at any time. Life insurance is its security. 





IF INSURED, STAY INSURED. 

A man once said that he had seven good reasons for carrying life 
insurance, viz.: a wife and six children. If such reasons are sufficient 
to induce a man to take insurance, they are, or should be, equally 
strong arguments in favor of his keeping it in force after he has once 
secured it. Assuming that the force of these “reasons” is not dimin- 
ished there are other weighty considerations which should operate to 
prevent an intelligent and thrifty man from permitting his insurance 
to lapse, a few of which are mentioned. 
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Primarily, the insurance is designed as a substitute, financially 
speaking, for the breadwinner, when the latter has departed to “the 
undiscovered country from whose bourn no traveler returns,’ and 
its importance in this respect can scarcely be overestimated. If the 
insurance is dropped, the insured thereunder may not be in such 
physical condition that he can obtain new insurance later, should he 
desire to do so; for some dangerous ailment may have crept upon him 
unawares. His dependents may thus be left unprotected. Even if 
it is possible for him to secure fresh insurance the premium for such, 
if similar in character to the lapsed insurance, would be considerably 
higher, and the equivalent value or dividend periods would be ad- 
vanced several years further into the future. It is clear, therefore, 
that if the sound injunction, “Do not lapse your policy,” could be so 
thoroughly impressed upon the minds of policyholders as to influence 
them to keep in force all their existing policies, or those hereafter 
taken, much misery, poverty and unavailing regret would be saved, 
and the lives of thousands would be rendered more comfortable and 
happy. 





THE SAD PLIGHT OF AN OLD ARCANUMITE. 

In a recent issue of The Sun, an old Arcanumite, writing from 
Newark, N. J., voices the following sentiments regarding the steep 
rates recently promulgated by his one-time fraternal (?): 

For twenty long years have I fought, bled and died for the Arcanum, 
and in my old age must erect a monument of my “receipts for dues.” 
As a parting tribute to the “protection” I have had but can afford no 
longer, would you kindly publish the following lines in your esteemed 
paper: 

Fold up the flag and lay it away, 
For “V. M. C.” has had his day; 
No longer can I gaze with pride 
At those mystic letters, side by side. 


Royal Arcanum, I for thee sorrow; 

For the young to-day are the old to-morrow; 
Yes, my brothers, I sigh and weep, 

The new rates for me are too——steep. 


—Ex-V. M. C. 





THE JONES’ CRIME. 
Cuapter I. 

If Jones had listened to the life insurance solicitors he would have 
been well supplied with insurance. If Jones had properly investigated 
the subject he would have seen the value of life insurance. 

If Jones’ business had been automatic and never-ending, he might 
have been right ; and if he had lived a few years longer he might have 
amassed a fortune. 

Then, again, if Jones had carried a good line of life insurance he 
might have recovered from his illness. 


CHAPTER II. 

But Jones turned the life insurance solicitors away, often with 
scant courtesy. He invariably remarked, “I can invest my money to 
better advantage in my business.” : ; 

But Jones’ heirs found that the success of his business hinged 
greatly upon his personality. 

He died and left no ready funds available, and his business prac- 
tically useless. Worrying about the lack of provision for his family 
hastened his end. 





HOW TO WORK. 


Many men new in the insurance business fail, not because of lack of 
energy, ability or tact. They fail because they do not so direct their 
work as to get maximum results and build up permanently. Insurance 
must be sold and solicited for in the same way as any other goods. If 
a person employed in selling books approached only those he knew, or 
spent his time in running from one corner of the city to another he 
would have little to show for his efforts. Insurance should be solicited 
the same way that books are sold. Start at the top of a building and 
work down. Interview every man that you can get an interview with. 
If you do not sell, you at least leave an impression and make the next 
interview easier. By systematically canvassing in this way you build up 
a line of prospects, make acquaintances, get yourself known among the 
public as an insurance man, and all this counts for business. After 
ycu have worked the same territory over several times, the business is 
bound to come. Your line of prospects will increase and you can’t help 
but make a success. If you have been soliciting at random, try the 
concentrated method and keep at it. Out of every so many you solicit 
you are bound to write a certain number, and by soliciting every one 
you will often write the one to whom you least expected to sell insur- 
ance.—From The Agents’ Record, Travelers Insurance Company. 











THE DRIVING POWER OF LIFE INSURANCE. 

Lb. P. Kingsley, vice-president of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has a forceful article under the above heading in the current 
number of The Review of Reviews, the introductory part of which is as 
follows: 


The great American life insurance companies have moved with the 
spirit of the age. They have made mistakes, but they have not trifled. 
They have sometimes followed bad judgment, but they have worked in- 
cessantly. In common with every great organized human enterprise, 
they have occasionally developed incompetent and dishonest men; but, 
on the other hand, the extent and quality of their achievements show 
to the satisfaction of every fair mind that fine integrity, as well as 
ability of a high order, has controlled and guided them first and last. 
Upon the whole, they have kept pace with the very best developments 
of a marvelous age 

The thing to consider in estimating the work of these companies is 
not chiefly what mistakes they have made, or wherein they have been 
wrong, although in a life insurance company mistakes and wrongdoing 
are subjects for more serious consideration than in any other style of 
corporation. Still, the real question to consider is, What have the 
companies really done? Has it been worth while? Has it added some- 
thing to the sum of human comfort and human advancement? Does it 
overtop and overwhelm the errors, the bad judgment, which are ad- 
mitted? 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF A DECADE. 


Let us glance at a few of the things that three companies located in 
New York city have done alone in ten years: 

First.—They have induced millions of people, drawn from every race, 
religion and nationality, to forget their prejudices and remember their 
duties. Co-operating under a system of mutual protection and invest- 
ment, these people have paid in cash into a common fund more than 
$1,400,000,000. 

Second.—They have made their invested funds earn over $377,000,000. 

Third.—They have paid claims by death amounting to over $430,000,000. 

Fourth.—They have paid other benefits to policyholders amounting to 
over $365,000,000,000. 

Fifth—tThey have paid altogether to the policyholders more than 
$796,000,000. 

Sixth.—They have in ten years increased the number of people insured 
by over 1,200,000. 

Seventh.—They have added to the amount of insurance protection of 
the world nearly $2,400,000,000. 

Eighth.—They have increased their resources by over $696,000,000, and 
now hold over $1,244,000,000 for the security and ultimate payment of 
their contracts. 

Ninth.—They have over 2,100,000 living contracts, which will provide 
their holders, in case of death, with nearly $5,000,000,000. 

Tenth.—By their energy and desire to enforce the principle of mutual- 
ity, they have reformed the life insurance contracts of the world. The 
life policy of to-day is as unlike the policy of a few years ago as the 
machinery of the modern cotton factory is unlike the old spinning- 
jenny. As the result of this— 

Eleventh.—They have increased loans to their policyholders, which 
ten years ago amounted to $5,000,000, to over $86,000,000 at the end of 
1904. 

Twelfth.—Two of the three companies have devised thoroughly scien- 
tific methods of insuring sub-standard lives. One of the three within 
nine years has issued and placed $190,000,000 of insurance on lives more 
or less impaired, lives on which little, if any, insurance could have been 
obtained elsewhere. This was as distinct an achievement, as definite 
an addition to the sum of human helpfulness, as a discovery in medical 
science or improvements in methods of transportation would be. Only 
a large company could have done it; only a large company, and the 
spirit that made it large, would have done it. 

Thirteenth.—In spite of all criticism, there is not the slightest doubt 
in the mind of any intelligent man of their solvency, of the existence of 
large surpluses, and of their ability to meet obligations greatly in excess 
of all liabilities. 

Fourteenth.—At the present time, they are paying on deferred-divi- 
dend contracts, maturing during the lifetime of the insured, from 20 to 
100 per cent more than is guaranteed in the contract itself. 

Fifteenth.—The ratio of expenses to premium receipts, notwithstanding 
an enormously greater new business, was less in 1904 than it was in 
1894. 

Sixteenth.—The ratio of expenses, taking into account the new business 
done, is less than that of the smaller companies. 

Seventeenth.—Finally, they have handled nearly $2.000,000,000 in cash 
with losses through faults of administration so small that it is hardly 
possible to make a ratio. 

The article concludes with this summing up: 


The great life companies have had to face all the dangers that have 
surrounded corporate development in recent years. The companies have 
had to deal with men, they have had to deal with legislators, they have 
had to deal with various laws variously administered by forty-five 
States, and as many cther countries lying beyond our borders. They 
have made mistakes. They will make other mistakes. It is easy to 
exaggerate the mistakes; it is easy to refuse to see anything but these 
mistakes. Jt may take some time for the great public, which is now 
harried and alarmed, to comprehend that these stupendous achievements 
are after all thoroughly sound, and full of promise for the future. 

In spite of errors, in spite of mistakes, in spite of some maladministra- 
tion, the work of the great companies stands high among the things 
nobly done during this generation. 

They have worked out the first great problem in co-operation. They 
have met a world-wide opportunity and need with adequate plans backed 
by enormous energy. They have rendered a service which, in practical 
beneficence and usefulness, both to the individual and to the State, has 
not been surpassed. 
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VIEWS OF A BOSTON MINISTER 


Rev. Dr. Ruen Thomas, one of Boston’s most prominent divines, 
in a recent discourse said, relative to life insurance: 


x 

There is no question that life insurance properly organized is a 
good thing. It is a magnificent business for honest men. Of all 
forms of business life insurance is the very worst for dishonest, 
covetous, unsympathetic men. 

We have had revelations lately which have made us afraid. Our 
confidence has been rudely shaken by disclosures that have startled 
us. And yet I do not believe that the men who are culpable are 
worse than the average man. But life insurance is no man’s private 
preserve in which to hunt big game. There is no excuse for ex- 
travagance. 





HOW THE LIFE INSURANCE ‘“ TWISTER” OPERATES. 

The life insurance investigation has afforded the ‘‘twister’’ an oppor- 
tunity to disturb the confidence of the insured, and, incidentally, reap 
a harvest of commissions. While there are always to be found agents 
who are willing to transplant a man carrying life insurance from one 
company to another—for a consideration, of course—it is not often that 
the “‘twister’’’ advertises his specious argument in a daily newspaper. 
This occurred recently, however, in New York. The advertisement was 
headed ‘‘Life Insurance: How I Saved $50,613.73 for a Policyholder;”’ 
and it said, in part: 

Here are the facts. His policy—$100,000. The premium, $5131 a year 
for twenty years. He had been insured for three years. Alarmed at the 
exposures in the extravagantly managed companies, he called on me for 
expert advice. I advised that he take a paid-up policy for $15,000—the 
amount allowed by the company for the premiums he had paid. Then 
to take out a fifteen-year policy under my plan, for $85,000—making a 
total of $100,000—at an annval premium of $3,273.10. 

The advertisement then presented a calculation of the difference in 
premiums in fifteen vears, $27,868.50, and a computation of the interest 
on the yearly difference, at 4% per cent compounded, $12,483.23; and also 
set down two additional payments on the old policy, $10,262, and adding 
the three together, figured out ‘‘a clear cash saving to the policyholder” 
of $50,613.73, ‘‘exclusive of the dividends he will receive every year 
under my plan, and which, under the old policy, were lost entirely in 
case of death before maturity.’’ The advertiser also remarks: ‘‘The 
figures I have deducted are an absolute certainty. I represent no com- 
pany, simply advise you where you can get the most for your money.” 

The advertiser dces not appear to have been entirely candid in his 
statement of the case. To anyone at all familiar with life insurance, it 
is apparent that the old policy in this illustration was a twenty-year en- 
dowment, while the substituted contracts were of the fifteen-payment 
life order, so that a comparison of premiums alone does not show the 
true condition of affairs. Assuming that the age of the insured (as in- 
dicated by the premiums) was thirty when the old policy was taken, and 
thirty-three when the new insurance was purchased; noting that the new 
premium is $38 to $3.50 lower than is charged by most companies for 
participating policies; taking for granted that the advertiser’s interest 
calculation is correct; using the dividend illustration for the endow- 
ment policy of one of the big companies whose premium rate agrees 
with that stated (the dividend is about the average of the three large 
companies); figuring the dividends on the new insurance at 25 per cent 
of premiums paid (which is liberal, the low rate being considered), and 
assuming a guaranteed surrender value of about the reserve on the 3% 
per cent basis, the result would be something like the following (calcu- 
lations being for seventeen years from the present): 


Old Policy. New Policies. 
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$70,250 

87,227 Premiums paid in seventeen yearS..........cccececeeee 49,096 
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Add interest saved on difference in premiums........... 12,483 

22,637 Total comparative benefit under new policies........ eee 988,687 





$22,636 Actual advantages in keeping old policy. 
50,614 Advertiser’s claimed saving by taking new policies. 


$73,250 Divergence. 


In general, it may be said that there is seldom any advantage to be 
gained by dropping old insurance and taking new, unless it is in con- 
verting term policies into more permanent and valuable contracts. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 

The ways of some life insurance agents are past all finding out. The 
ordinary man would imagine that life insurance could be sold on its 
merits the same as all other commodities, but after a few experiences 
with life insurance solicitors he gets the impression that there is 
something tricky about the business, and the whole subject suffers 
accordingly in his estimation. A business man recently related an 
experience with a tricky agent, which has caused him to have a bad 
opinion of the business generally. ‘This agent approached him with a 
proposition to insure his life in the sum of $10,000, at a premium of 
some $140 a year, the man being in the neighborhood of forty years 
of age. He was told further that the dividend at the end of the first 
year would make the second premium some forty per cent less than 
the first, and he signed the application and was examined. Fortunately, 
he had some friends in the business, and when he asked their advice 
he was promptly told that no old-line company could issue him such 
a policy running for the full term of life. The medical examination 
was particularly thorough, owing to the fact that some years pre- 
viously he had been accepted by a company on a rated-up plan with 
the understanding that after the lapse of a certain number of years 
the excess premiums should be returned to him if he lived, and the 
ordinary premium thereafter was to be charged. The doctor this 
time assured him that he was in perfect physical condition, and that 
there was no reason why the company should not accept him under 
any form. About the time the policy should have been ready for de- 
livery the agent appeared, and stated that the company could not 
accept him on the form applied for, but would take him on the 
twenty-year endowment plan with a premium of over $500. He was 
told that the applicant would take only the form originally suggested, 
and a few days after the policy was submitted for examination. On 
investigation it was found that the policy was merely a five-year term 
contract, without any privilege of conversion or even of extension for 
further periods without a new medical examination, and the next 
time the agent called he was informed that such a policy was not 
desired. This agent had no reason to offer a low-priced policy, for 
the party was in a receptive mood and prepared to consider a proposi- 
tion for more insurance, but the thing which aroused his just anger 
was the deception practiced by the agent in telling him in the first 
place that the policy to be issued was a straight life contract, and 
then subsequently affirming that the company would only issue a 
higher priced policy on account of an unfavorable medical report. 
Such an agent brings discredit on the entire profession, and should 
speedily find some other vocation where he is not required to talk, if, 
as appears in this case, he cannot talk without lying. 

* * * * 


It is thought by many in Canada that at the forthcoming session of 
the Dominion Parliament a committee will be appointed to investigate 
the condition of the life insurance business in that country. Dimin- 
ished dividends on policies have caused many complaints from old 
policyholders, who seem to fear that the reduction has been caused 
by extravagant management. Recently some of the daily papers have 
taken up the matter by means of interviews with policyholders and 
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company officials, and one of the latter has called attention to the 
fact that the principal cause of the drop in dividends is found in the 
act of the legislature itself. A few years ago the Dominion Parlia- 
ment passed an act designed to strengthen the security back of the 
life insurance policies by means of a higher basis of reserve compu- 
tation. So far as new contracts were concerned the move was a 
wise one, and only followed the lead of the companies themselves on 
both sides of the border. Quite a number of States have passed laws 
requiring a higher reserve standard on new policies, but the Canadian 
legislators went farther and made it obligatory upon the companies 
to bring all their old business up to the higher standard in a given 
number of years. It was fortunately realized that all the companies 
could not immediately put up the extra reserve required without 
becoming technically insolvent, and so time was given them to accumu- 
late the necessary amounts. Accordingly, the Canadian companies 
have been compelled to take part of the surplus earnings to strengthen 
their reserves, instead of paying it out in dividends as formerly. It 
is felt by many competent authorities that the business written prior 
to 1900 may well be carried on the old standard of reserve, even 
though some of it may have many years to run before maturity. In 
any event, the companies might have been left to themselves to 
decide upon the proper strengthening of their reserves, and in the 
past they have not been found wanting in properly protecting their 
contracts. However, the legislature decided otherwise, and now the 
policyholder has to foot the bill, as he always does when any extra 
burden is imposed on the life insurance companies. In the United 
States but one company has placed all its old business on a higher 
reserve basis than that on which it was originally written, and as that 
business is all non-participating the policyholders do not suffer by 
having to pay more premium, but are, on the contrary, benefited by 
having greater security back of their several contracts. The law in 
question would have answered all purposes if applied only to new 
business, leaving it to the companies to take such steps to protect 
the old business as they saw fit in later years. 
* * * OK 


As a result, partly of the facts disclosed at the sessions of the life 
insurance investigation committee and partly of the turmoil over the 
increased rates of the Royal Arcanum, several companies have re- 
cently put out new forms of policies at low rates of premium. Per- 
haps the general public just now wants low-priced insurance, but the 
experience of the past thirty years or so would indicate that the 
average insurer prefers to pay a premium which will insure him 
some sort of a return as an investment, and such returns cannot be 
had under low-priced or short-term contracts. The clamor raised by 
some unthinking persons over the high rates charged for life insuranc-> 
was speedily put down when it was shown that the rates charged by 
American companies are lower than those charged by companies of 
other countries, and it would seem that the organizations now push- 
ing low-rate forms are not exactly consistent. The danger with these 
forms is that the public may be led to expect too much from them 
in the way of results, owing to the fact that the agents do not, or will 
not, explain them thoroughly when presenting them. There is no 
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doubt but that insurance can be sold cheaply and serve its full pur- 
pose of protection, but every agent will agree with the statement that 
when it comes to settlements the cost of the protection furnished is 
the first thing lost sight of, and is the hardest to get into a man’s 
head. For a large majority of insurers a low-priced policy is the most 
desirable, because they want all the protection possible for the money 
they can afford to lay by each year, and so it is the duty of every 
agent, as we have said many times, to fit his proposition to the man, 
and not the man to the proposition. Some agents may be led away 
by the thought that low-priced policies are the easiest to sell in such 
days as these, but if they wish to retain the friendship and confidence 
of those they instire they should give them what in their judgment is 
the best form, without regard to whether the cost is high or low. 


* * * 


The arguments for and against deferred dividends continue to b¢ 
threshed out, and some companies writing that class of business are 
announcing its abandonment. It is worth noting in this connection, 
however, that the companies discontinuing this form have in the past 
written the bulk of their business on annual dividend plans, so that 
they are only giving up a form which they never really cared about, 
and which was forced on them by the stress of competition. It is be- 
lieved to be certain that the committee now investigating the business 
will make some radical suggestions along this line and endeavor to 
enact some legislation for its regulation. It is not likely, however, that 
its entire prohibition will be insisted on, as that would be impairing 
the right of a man to make any contract he pleases, so long as that 
contract is not opposed to public policy. The regulation of the de 
ferred dividend business is more likely to take the form of an !isis- 
tence upon an annual accounting to the policyholders and the setting 
Pcth 


these points are already provided for by some companies, rauch to 


aside of the surplus earned on such forms as distinct liabilities. 


the satisfaction of their policyholders, and should all companies pe 
compelled to do the same thing we venture to predict that there woul] 
be fewer lapses, for the man tempted to lapse would have before: him 
a statement of his equity in the funds outside the reserve and would 
hesitate before making a present of that amount to the other members 


of his class. Nobody can successfully dispute the fact that the system 


f life insurance is broad enough to make provision for all the de- 
sires of mankind so far as forms of contract are concerned. The 
man who desires non-participating insurance is entitled to have it if 
he is willing to have the stockholders take the risk of making a proft 


out of him; the man who wants his dividends annually can be satis- 
fied, and if he does use the money to reduce his premium instead of 
adding to the face of the policy, that is his business, and he adapts 
his doings to the circumstances. Similarly a man who prefers to pay 
the same amount of premium annually for a series of years, so that 
he may have a lump sum at the end of that period for his own use, 

sum which will amount to something as compared with the annual 
dividends which are spent without thought, because they are so small, 
is fully justified in making a contract which appeals to him as an 
shall not have the choice of 
distribution is about as rational as saying that a man shall 


advantageous one. To say that a man 
divide nd 
nly be permitted to take an ordinary life form policy. The business 


of life insurance can be regulated all right without assuming the 


that policyholders do not know what is good for them. 


erna tone 





OBLIGATION OF POLICYHOLDERS. 
By « WESTERN AGENT. 


THE 


| am not 


ent topics 


sure that it is proper for a field man to meddle with cur 
Perhaps he ought to obey the exhortation to “‘say nothing 


nd saw wood,” but when the air is full of clatter of every kind, it is 


lifficult 
text-book on rhetoric has remarked that there came a time when 


for even the most taciturn to remain silent. The author of 


even Balaam’s ass found it necessary to speak, and now that life 
insurance is attacked upon all sides, it may be the duty of even the 


humble solicitor to contribute his mite in its defense. 


It is characteristic of the average man that he always desires to 
If he engages in arty kind of a transaction and 
anything miscarries, he always attempts to put the blame upon the party 
of the second part. 


escape responsibility. 


If he owes another he asserts that it is the duty 
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of the creditor to persistently present his bill. If he extends credit, 
it is the duty of the debtor to meet his obligation. If he receives too 
much change, and has not been habitually honest, he is prone to say: 
“T did not steal the man’s money; he gave it to me. It is not my 
business to take care of another man’s pocketbook.” Under almost 
any circumstances the point of view he takes is his own. 

In a practical and human world there is no such thing as undivided 
responsibility. It takes two persons to transact business. No man 
can transact business with himself. Likewise it takes two persons to 
make honesty. In the ordinary acceptance of the term, no man can 
be dishonest with himself. No man can consciously and deliberately 
deceive himself in the same way that he can deceive another. He 
can evade a question or look so long at one side that he will become 
incapable of seeing any other, but if he arrives at an opinion through 
a long and careful examination of evidence he cannot then decide to 
convert himself to a contrary opinion and actually accomplish the 
result. He is not so much like mere clay as that. 

Granting the proposition that it requires two parties to make a 
transaction and that the responsibility for fair dealing must be equal, 
the average man betrays his insincerity and weakness in his clamor 
about the alleged rottenness of insurance companies. Consider how 
the average man gets into an insurance company. 

He must be all but dragged in by the heels. He must be solicited, 
cajoled or driven to protect his family or fulfil any other duty which 
is implied in taking life insurance. Having once made a small in- 
vestment he immediately idealizes it and begins to expect impossible 
profits. When he suspects that he has miscalculated he begins to 
charge some one with corruption, graft and dishonesty. Upon the 
suggestion of an ignorant crank; and by the flimsiest of evidence, he is 
convinced that life insurance companies are bonanzas for the officers, 
that they have sources of wonderful profits, and he enters the legis- 
lative halls and levies tribute upon himself by taxing his own pre 
Deluded by his idea of bleeding a corporation, he cannot see 
that the consumer pays the tax. He gives life insurance no intelligent 
attention, and vet upon the slightest intimation of improper manage 
ment he rages like a heathen. I have met supposedly intelligent men 
who could not name the companies in which they were insured, and 


miums. 


it is this class of men who are now making the greatest noise about 
“etait.” 

Now, what is to be done in such a situation? 
of trust funds too much 
grant. 
gotten the policyholders is clear; but have the policyholders no duty 
toward insurance companies? Can they expect to give up their money 
like children and receive it back upon demand, with its full share 
of earnings? One fact I observe almost every day of my life, and that 
is, that a man may pay for a thing several times over and still be 


That men in charge 
funds have treated those as their own I 


That officers of life insurance companies have sometimes for- 


compelled to work to get it. 

Insurance solicitors will make alluring promises and the policy- 
holders will connive at them. I do not 
Whenever a policyholder wishes 


excuse the solicitors, but 
neither do I excuse the policyholders. 
to know the exact probability of the outcome of his investment he 
If he what a what its 
rights and privileges are and how to secure them, he can find out. 


can obtain it. wants to know company is, 
If he is unwilling to take the trouble he has only a limited ground for 
complaint. Of one thing he may be sure, no perfect insurance com- 
pany can be composed out of indifferent and inconsistent policy- 
holders, and that when policyholders persistently exact their rights 
they will be sure to obtain them. 

A few years ago I had a gifted friend with whom I delighted to 
talk. 
conversation by the hour. 
advice, and he always gave it freely and conscientiously. 
he wrete a prescription, or gave me a treatment for a cold. But his 
incurable weakness was that he had no business in him. He had a 
family depending upon him, was poor and needed money, and yet he 
would either never send me a bill or would make a ridiculously low 
charge. As TI liked the man, and did not desire to see him starve 
to death, I lectured him constantly, not only about sending bills to me, 
but to other patients. He confessed his weakness and tried to exert 
himself, but without much success. As I could not permit myself to 


He was informed on many subjects, and we used to indulge in 
Occasionally I asked him for medical 
Sometimes 
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impose upon him, matters finally came to such a pass that when he 
attended me or my family I set a price for his services and assumed 
the burden of our business relations. 

Now, this good friend of mine, because of his weakness, treated me 
unfairly. He threw the whole responsibility of honesty and upright 
dealing upon me. He compelled me to struggle with my selfish 
interests, and he exposed me constantly to the temptation to take 
advantage of him. I had no respect whatever for our business 
relations. 

Careless, ignorant and indifferent policyholders, who never trouble 
themselves about their insurance, do nothing to help the officers of 
their companies to be honest, and they expose them to the same temp- 
tation to which my weak friend exposed me. If policyholders show 
themselves to be like children it is almost impossible to treat them 
like business men. 

In striking contrast with the doctor, I have desk-room with a man 
who is the soul of business. He is interested in what is due him, and 
he insists that bills shall be paid. He assists his debtors to be honest 
and fair by being a persistent collector. He even assumes more than 
his share of responsibility, for he will go out of his way to prevent 
anyone from being lax or careless with him. It is a pleasure to me to 
have business dealing with this man. He not only requires but com- 
pels me to meet my obligations with him. It for me 
to be prompt when promptness is expected and-exacted, and I would 
a thousand times prefer to deal with a man who helps me to do right 
than I would to be exposed to the temptation to take advantage of 


is no effort 


friend. 

When policyholders intelligently seek to learn their rights and privi- 
leges and persistently demand them they will not fail to receive them. 
I would not give the impression that the whole responsibility rests 
They are only one party to a transaction, and 
but half of the responsibility rests with 
have no 


with the policyholders. 
the officers must do their duty ; 
the policyholders, and until 

excuse for condemning the officers. 


they acquit theniselves they 


IS LIFE INSURANCE WORTH WHAT IT COSTS? 
At the fall banquet of the Boston Life Underwriters Association, 
John M. Holcombe, president of the Pheenix Mutual Life of Hartford, 


made a very able address on the above topic, extracts from which are 


presented herewith: 


It will, I believe, be particularly interesting if we analyze somewhat the 
sources of income, and inquire what has become of the receipts. For this pur- 
pose I have taken the companies doing business in Massachusetts in the year 
1904, with the exception of those institutions devoted largely to what is known 
as the “industrial” business. 

The expenses of life insurance companies may be separated into two divisions 
those which are incurred in the conduct of the home office, and those which are 
used to maintain the agency force. Although it is not possible to accurately 
apportion the cost of caring for outs standing business as distinguished from 
procuring new members, yet it will be in the interest of fairness and will tend 
to a fuller comprehension of the facts, if we divide the expenses in this way 
as far as practicable, and consider the work done in each department, home 
office and agency. While the operations of a single year do not serve to show 
the labor expended in building up this business, yet for present purposes it 1s 
sufficiently suggestive to throw much light upon the questions which are agitat- 
ing the public. ; j 

At the close of the vear i904, the assets of the companies operating in Massa- 
chusetts amounted to more than $2,000,000,000, invested chiefly in loans on real 
estate, stocks and bonds, and loans:on policies and other collateral. The in- 
terest received upon the assets during the year amounted to about $90,000,000. 


These securities must be examined carefully, recorded accurately and kept 
safely; they must be invested not only with intelligence and honesty, but also 
at a rate which will yield at least as much as the haar pr of the business 
call for. The care of this property involves the payment ot aries, of rents, of 
stationery, and of clerical labor of a high character. 1 here was ” received by 
these companies in that year about $350,000,000 of premiums. This came in 


large and small amounts, each of which had to be credited to its proper ac- 


count and kept, like all the other accounts of these ee in such shape 
as to answer not only general business requirements, but the demands of State 
officials and of the public. 

There was paid out during the year more 
and nearly as much more for matured endowments, 
policies. ‘This involved many millions of calet ions, ) 
ies in books, and a careful examination of releases and receipts, 
a high class of intelligence ir employees conducting the work. ) 

More than 700,000 new policies were issued, and the applications not only for 
these, but for many who were declined were examined critically and passed 
upon by persons skilled in these duties. At the close of the year there were 
outstanding nearly 4,000,000 policies, each one of which had had its part in the 
year’s work, for it had to be recorded, and had entered into all the calculations 
of reserves, and all the investigations which are so important not alone to the 
companies ‘themselves, but to the public. vay ; 

[t is difficult to comprehend the amount of labor and detail involved in prop- 
erly and intelligently caring for a business of this magnitude. ; 

The expenses of the home office -are represented by expenditures for salaries 
of some $7,000,000, and other office expenses of about $10,000,000, this latter item 
‘covering rent, books, stationery, printing, advertising, postage and all the neces- 
sary equipment not only fer attending to the old business, but also for furnish- 
ing material for agency work. If this total outlay could be apportioned to the 


than $100,000,000 for death claims 
dividends and surrendered 
almost innumerable en- 
which involved 
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different items, the impression which it makes upon the public mind would. be 
very much modified. 

I am not criticising or defending individual salaries, which may be and. no 
doubt are like those in every line of business or even educational work in some 
instances too large and in some too small, but I believe that justice demands 
that the labors performed and the responsibilities carried shall be considered and 
understood before the whcle system and all of its representatives are condemned 
as extravagant and wasteful. 

Medical examinations consumed $5,000,000. In considering the cost of the 
business it is not reasonable to include this outlay. It is made once for all; it 
is a necessary incident of the business; it protects present policyholders; it 
serves to produce savings in mortality, and above all it works equity between 
the individual members. 

The taxes for the year amounted to more than $7,000,000, a heavy burden, far 
heavier than is put upon any similar institution, greater than can be justified 
when the nature of the business is taken into consideration. The companies are 
not responsible for this portion of the expense, which falls upon the policy- 
holders. 

We come now to the sum paid out for commissions to agents and for agency 
expenses, which amounts to something more than $50, 000,000. Much of this was 
undoubtedly demanded by policyholders and received by them, and _ whatever 
this portion may be, it never benefited the agent or the company. But aside 
from this consideration, we fina that there were issued during the year more 
than 700,000 new policies, and not only was an application received at the office 
for each one, but many were obtained after faithful labor only to be declined, 
and many others were solicited which were never secured. The new premiums 
were about $70,000,000 and the renewal premiums some $280,000,000. Many of 
these latter were collected only after much labor and persuasion, and in every 

case a service was performed for the policyholder. While the sum total paid 
to agents for all duties is large, it is fair to consider that it was paid to many 
thousand individuals who were benefiting the world by their labors, and with- 
out whose efforts the risk of the loss of future earnings would be practically 
unprotected. 

I am not advocating exorbitant commissions and ruinous expenses. I am not 
justifying the methods employed by any company whose officers are inspired 
alone by personal ambiticns or by desire for the power which magnitude brings 
with it, regardless of the rights of helpless policyholders. But I do demand 
that the man who loosely condemns the whole system shall examine the facts 
in all their details, shall consider what life insurance means to the individual 
and to the State, and shall clearly understand what experience has shown to be 
the only method of carrying its protection to those who need it, before he puts 
in print false ideas which will inevitably deter many from securing this shelter 
for dependents until it is too late. * * 

Although only certain companies and individuals are now under investiga- 
tion, | think we need not disguise from ourselves that life insurance is on trial 
before the bar of public opinion. ‘The result of this trial will be of incalculable 
importance not only to ourselves and to the companies which we represent, but 
also to the cause of humanity. The occasion has arisen which cannot be ob- 
scured or deferred, when we must demonstrate both the reasons for the existence 
of the institution and the necessity for its continuance and growth. 

It will not avail to show what has been accomplished and to make general 
claims that whatever has been done has been the result of circumstances over 
which we have had no contrel. It wiil not be sufficient to urge that methods 
adopted by others have compelled us to follow in practices which are in them- 
selves demoralizing and wrong. We have not been drafted, we have voluntarily 
enlisted in a sacred cause, in a business which had its origin and attains its 
growth in appeals to the best qualities of human nature. We cannot hold up to 
a man the picture of his helpless widow and orphans, and offer to care for 
them at the lowest cost consistent with safety, and at the same time betray him 
by using his contributions in ways not strictly within the spirit of the contract. 

We have reached a crisis in our business and its future will depend largely 
upon the verdict rendered by the public when the evidence shall be fairly 
before them. 

We have it in our power to do a service to the cause of which future gen- 
erations will have reason to hold us in grateful remembrance. While we can 
and do claim that the world 1s better for the institution of life insurance, that 
it has been worth ali the cost and labor which have attended its growth and 
far more, let us also acknowledge our mistakes. et us admit that we have 
learned lessons of experience, bitter sometimes but salutary always, that we do 
not differ from right-minded, earnest and broad men who are as eager to com- 
mend the good as they are to condemn the evil. Let us encourage the idea of 
protection against the loss of future earnings, and discourage the desire of 
speculation and profitable investment. Realizing that the field for legitimate 
life insurance is practically limitless, let us take care that we do not infringe 
upon the rights of our fellow workers, and sacrifice our reputation and our 
proper rewards by accepting Jess than what we claim is a fair premium, thus 
apparently admitting that our contracts are not based on equity and justice. 

And let me say here, that while we shall the more quickly secure the con- 
fidence of the people if we frankly acknowledge our faults and mistakes, we 
have a right to demand that a verdict shall not be rendered on one-sided and 
insufficient testimony. And, above all, let us never forget that the public will 
not respect us and our calling unless we respect ourselves and each other. 

If you have not confidence in your company, you cannot expect to inspire 
confidence in others, and you cannot cast discredit upon your competitor with- 
out simply postponing the time when the people will believe that the business 
is conducted with as great a regard for duty as they are asked to have when they 
are urged to confide their savings to our keeping. ; 

You have done me the honor to ask me to address you on this occasion, and 
you have, therefore, given me the opportunity of expressing some opinions 
which I have formed aiter a long experience in the business and much thought 
as to its present condition and future prospects. 

I believe that life insurance is a good thing for the individual and for ‘he 
State. I believe that legitimate life insurance is not only not overdone, but that 
it aia be for the best zood of the public if a vastly greater amount should be 
carried than is now in force. The census of 1900 shows that there were 385.610 
persons in Connecticut engaged in all occupations. Of this number 186,675, or 
somewhat less than one-half, were engaged in manufactur ing, and the amount 
paid by these establishments in wages and salaries during th at year was $95,053.- 
(75. The grand list of Connecticut: in the year 1#0 amounted to $694,000,000. The 
present vi alue of the future sut rplus earnings of those engaged in manufacturing 
alone was undoubtedly greater than the grand list. The report of the Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut for the year 1900 shows that there were at the close 
of that year hfe insurance policies outstanding on the lives of citizens of the 
State representing $149,970,752 of insurance The crop is small compared with 
the size of the field and the richness of the soil. 

[ believe that the benefits of life insurance cannot be generally spread over 
the country excepting through the efforts of agents. I believe that the policy- 
holder should be given to understand with the utmost frankness that he cannot 
get his insurance for the actual mortality cost, any more than he can buy his 
barrel of flour for the cost of the wheat which goes into it, or his fire insurance 
for his share of the actual losses. I believe that the home office employee, 
whether he be an officer or a clerk, is entitled to reasonable compensation for 
his service, and no more. I believe that the general agent and the solicitor 
should be fairly paid. I believe that there are faults in the business which 
should be corrected, and that there is a better prospect of reformation now than 
there ever was before. 


I do not believe that any ratio of expense to income necessarily proves econ. 
‘ y {| ves econ 
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omy, efliciency, usefulness or the opposite. I do not believe that laws can 
transform dishonest men into honest ones. I do not believe that the acts of a 
legislature can produce confidence where it is not deserved. 

[ believe that public opinion is stronger than statutes, and that that can be 
secured and retained only by fair and honest practices and absolute frankness 
in all things. And I believe above all that we have it in our power at this time, 
by fair dealing toward each other and the public, to win the confidence of 
thoughtful pene, to the end that our business shall be better and greater than 
It has ever been. 


The editor of a trade journal devoted to certain lines of mer- 
chandise, received a letter from a country subscriber a few days ago, 
as follows: 

“Will you please look up the ————— Life Insurance Company 
(naming one of the large New York companies now under fire), 
and let me know if it is all right.” 

The company named has an income larger than some of the Euro- 
pean governments, and its president receives a salary greater than 
the entire civil lists of some of those governments. 

The idea of the editor of the trade paper ‘looking up” a life in- 
surance company known the world over, which lends money to 
governments, in the mind of the countryman was on a par with a 
request for information concerning a dealer in the market district 
who had written to him soliciting consignments of eggs. 





PERSISTENCE PERSONIFIED. 

A company of advertising men were discussing the ins and outs 
of the business, what combines in a man to make a good advertising 
solicitor, ete. One was a scotchman, reputed to be something of a 
wonder in the business, who, in his illustrations, conveyed the some- 
what questionable information that no advertising man ever met 
with the experience of the life insurance agent whom he cited. 

“They're made, not born like the poets,” he said; “and yet nae doot 
a good deal depends on temperament. 

“Ye ken the auld story o° the insurance agent. He called seven- 
teen times on a man to get him to insure, and the eighteenth time the 
man flung him oot, an’ he fell doon th’ stairs, an’ he just pickit him- 
self oop, an’ punched his hat straight, an’ dusted his coat, an’ came 
smiling oop th’ stairs to th’ man at th’ top, an’ said: ‘An’ noo, jokin’ 
apart, what aboot that insurance?’ An’ he got it, as he desairved.” 





DON’T BE A “ROLLING STONE.” 

Is it best for a solicitor to seek a new connection because the 
agency with whom he has been, for many vears, working for a certain 
company, goes out of business? 

An agent answers as follows: “If the company is a desirable one, 
and the agent has a good record in its service, and stands well with 
it, T would not advise a change. I might not like the methods of 
another general agency quite so well as the one I had been associated 
with, but the prestige of a good clientage is worth a great deal, and 
J am rather inclined to take stock in the old proverb, “A rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” 

I believe in sticking pretty close to a company with which I have 
made a good record, unless there comes a proposition which promises, 
very strongly, improvement of present conditions and a very, very 
much brighter outlook. 

I think it is better for a man to be known as Mr. So-and-So of the 
\ 1 Life, than simply as “an insurance agent.” 





ONE APPLICATION—TWO POLICIES. 

An enterprising life agent, not long ago, secured a policy for a 
large amount on the life of a business man who died after having paid 
only one premium. The full face of the policy was promptly paid. 

In the course of settlement of the claim the agent got acquainted 
with the attorney of the deceased man, and secured him for a good 
policy. Meantime, the agent wrote simply as a “flier,” a term policy 
for a large amount. the advantages of which he explained to the 
lawyer when he went to deliver the first policy. 


He presumed that the lawyer did not know about the term policy, 
offering, as it did, not only the protection afforded by other life 
policies, but ensuring the holder the ability to insure in the future, 
and that, knowing all this, he would like to take out such a policy. 

The lawyer “caught on,” and took the term policy in addition to 
one he applied for in the first instance 
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THE GENESIS OF GRAFT. 
A letter in a recent issue of a New York daily paper bearing the 
above title, and signed by Forrest Morgan of Hartfoid, sums up the 
life insurance companies’ side regarding legislative action as follows: 


May I have permission to add—from knowledge a decade old, but hardly 
obsolete—that 1 believe the insurance companies to be among the least of the 
sinners with regard to initial legislative corruption? I say nothing of municipal 
affairs, where their interests are only as propertyholders, and_ where they are 
doubtless neither better nor worse than other large owners; I speak only of 
general legislation. It is almost impossible to make a law which shall add to 
the running profits of legitimate insurance companies, and I do not remember 
any such law ever made or sought, though they have been made in shoals for 
illegitimate ones te defraud the public—for members of ‘‘Iron Halls” and 
“endowment bond” societies to pick each other’s pockets while a few sharper 
scoundrels picked those of the whole, for the freeing of the masses of rotten 
assessment societies from public accountability or from the obligation of carry- 
ing funds to make good the promises on which they have lured in the public, 
and so on. But the possibilities of legislation to harm not only the general 
business of insurance, but the direct money interests of policyholders, are in- 
finite, and the actual measures to hatass them are pretty nearly so. Valued- 
policy laws, raising the price of fire insurance for all in order to give each a 
gambler’s chance to turn indemnity into a profitable speculation; laws against 
making suicide a ground of forfeiture, equally robbing the mass of honest, 
mediocre people to make the family of a coward (often a plunger at the end 
of his rope) immensely rich by enabling him to turn the mortality chance into 
a certainty against the remaining policyholders; demagogue “nigger laws,’ so 
styled, to prevent charging colored men more than white—exactly like for- 
bidding a bank to discount a negro trader’s note at a higher rate than a white 
man’s; special sectional protective burdens laid on far-off companies, to dragoon 
people into patronizing those near by; thrifty securing of costly public works 
by loading the cost upon the insurance companies—the beautiful $3,300,000 Con- 
necticut capitol and grounds were paid for, every dollar, by a special insurance 
tax, most of it recharged against the policyholders’ ‘‘dividends” in the mutual 
companies; “Insurance Departments’ in many petty States, with no special in- 
surance interests to safeguard, operated as political plums at the expense of the 
companies, and endowed with the power of making or threatening constant 
“examinations” which are merely blackmailing raids, so understood by both 
parties and often bought off as such—these are only a few of the actual assaults, 
on the broadest scale, upon the companies as large moneyed institutions, If 
the companies called down these “‘strikes’”? upon themselves, they were singularly 
inept in warding them off. As to injurious measures threatened by regularly 
organized blackmailing lobbies, they swarm at every session, or used to, and | 
do not believe the old order has changed. In a word, the companies want no 
special legislation, and conld not profit by it; the strikers wish it against the 
companies to extort ransom. Is it not clear that the latter in this case are the 
ones who began and begin the game of corruption, and force the companies to 
maintain protective lobbies? 





AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE LEGISLATIVE INQUIRY. 


For several weeks the daily press and the insurance organs of the Uni:ed 
States have been crying out in all the fury of virtuous indignation over the so- 
called “revelations” of the moral and financial obliquity shown by the man- 
agers of the great American companies, and The London Daily Telegraph of 
October 24 devotes a whole column to the ‘Insurance Scandals.” Having 
watched the stream of muddy water flow by, let us now see what they contain. 
The great charges levied against the accused persons are: First, making money 
out of their own companies; second, nepotism; third, spending large sums in 
“influencing” legislation; fourth, drawing excessive salaries. The statements as 
to syndicates certainly made a considerable impression on this side, but a study 
of the methods by which large loans are floated on the London market by rail- 
way and other corporations will show that there is really not much to choose 
between the methods used on both sides of the Atlantic. That members of the 
board should, as private investors, invest in the same securities as the com- 
panies they represent, is not a crime so far as we know. That any of these 
gentlemen should have made large sums out of these transactions, at the ex- 
pense of his own company, is undoubtedly incorrect. 

That large sums have been spent in ‘“‘influencing’”’ legislation by all kinds of 
financial institutions has long been an open secret in the land of the carpet-bag 
politician. We unhesitatingly affirm that there is not a large commercial in- 
terest in the United States that has not its accredited representatives at Wash 
ington, and therefore the insurance companies are only following the general 
practice. The cause of this lobbying is simplicity itself. It is very hard in the 
United States to get a successful business man, or any man of independent 
means, to take up politics for the honor of serving his country. The first will 
say his time is worth more to him in business than in Congress, and the second 
declines to accept a nomination for a public position which will immediately 
expose him to virulent attacks from an unbridled and indiscreet press, which 
will ferret out, or invent, incidents of his past life and pillory him as a useless 
citizen, bad parent and dishonest man—why? Simply because he belongs to the 
other side. 

Under such circumstances, the professional politician becomes a_ necessity, 
and he, being usually without means, sells his services to the highest bidder. 
All this is not new. We in this country have passed this stage and a similar 
phenomenon may be witnessed in many European countries. As long as such 
a condition exists, so long will commercial interests have to combine to protect 
themselves against what Mr. McCall justly styles ‘“‘blackmailing legislation.” 

The charge of nepotism is a very dangerous one to make, as it can often be 
thrown back with considerable effect. In theory it is bad, but alas, between 
theory and practice there is a wide divergence, while, as to the excessive sal 
aries, there appears to be more jealousy than anything else displayed over th« 
matter. 

Now, what is the proposed remedy to ail this state of things? First and fore- 
most comes Federal supervision. There is not the slightest doubt that the 
present faulty system of State control of insurance companies has been an in- 
direct, as well as direct, cause of many abuses. As The Telegraph remarks, 
there is no doubt that corrupt politicians have for years fattened on the in- 
surance companies, and a system of State supervision under which every in- 
surance company has to undergo over forty separate and independent annual 
examinations, is specially favorable to blackmail and corruption. The real 
remedy lies in the hands of the American public. Let them select honest men 
to represent’ them and refuse to be controlled by ‘“‘caucuses’” and ‘‘wards.’’ 
But that millennium appears to be a very long way off. We think, however, 
that reformers on the other side might do_worse than study the working of our 
life assurance companies act of 1870.—The London Review. 








THE EQUITABLE, OF LONDON. 


The Equitable has always conducted its business in the quiet, conservative and 
irreproachable manner which obtains in some of our ancient institutions, and 
for securing new business has relied on the fact that it occupies a situation in 
the center of London, facing the Mansion House, with big brass plate and name 
engraved thereon.—The Review, London. 
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FALLACIES OF THE HOUR.* 
By A. WILLIAMS. 
1. THAT PREMIUMS CAN BE CUT IN TWO. 

The gambler stakes his money hoping to recover much more than 
he ventures, and multitudes of men would insure their lives if they 
could get policies at bargain-counter prices. But, as a rule, men 
expect to give an equivalent for what they acquire. The Smiths in- 
vite the Browns to dinner because they have been guests at the 
Brown ball, and the Robinsons send a wedding present to Miss 
Jones because they have taken a cruise on her father’s yacht. 

A life insurance company is a business organization, and every 
properly managed company must secure an adequate premium for 
every risk assumed. 

INSURANCE Must INSURE. 

Multitudes of assessment companies have been ruined because 
they have tried to grant insurance at less than cost, and many regu- 
lar companies have failed because they have charged inadequate 
rates. 

On the other hand, none of the companies that have charged 
standard rates (except a few that have been grossly mismanaged) 
have ever failed—and there are companies in existence that have 
been in business for a century and a half. 

The moral of all this is that in cutting down premiums we must 
make haste slowly. 

Every one will admit that safety is the consideration of first im- 
portance; and yet, sometimes we hear a man say: “TI shall take no 
insurance until the premiums now charged are cut in half,’ and re- 
cently a New York paper announced that “the man trying to save a 
little money for his family in case of need is paying four times the 
premium which would be necessary to make the company secure.” 
Such exaggeration is grossly misleading. 


CouLp THE COMPANIES SuRVIVE A Firty Per Cent Cut. 


To understand this proposition we must first note a few general 
considerations: (1) The whole trend of public sentiment to-day is 
in the direction of conservatism, and it will not be conservative to 
cut down premiums at all, unless large savings in administration can 
be effected. And the saving must come first; the cutting down 
afterwards. (2) Men who have families dependent on them cannot 
do without insurance, and it is better to pay a full price than to run 
the risk of relying on insurance that does not insure—on protection 
that does not protect. (3) The companies have not been open to 
criticism because premiums have been too high, but because the 
return premiums (called “dividends”) have been too small. But 
even here much of the criticism has been due to misapprehension. 

If, in the main, policyholders have been satisfied in the past, they 
ought to be satisfied now, for the actual cost of life insurance has 
increased: first, because the companies earn a lower rate of interest; 
second, because taxes have increased enormously (and these taxes 
must be paid by the policyholders), and third, because the face value 
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of the modern policy does not represent all that the company returns. 
The company now extends to its policyholders a great number of 
expensive benefits that were not formerly granted; and yet there is 
no increase in the charge—the premium remains the same. 

If a large saving from economy in management can be guaranteed 
it will be safe to reduce premiums to some extent; but if all the com- 
panies in the country should attempt to cut their premiums in half 
it would be an act of hari-kari; all would fail, and in a few years 
not a single company would be left in the land. 


To Wuat Extent Can Premiums Be Cur Down. 

To judge of this question intelligently, we must understand clearly 
the basis upon which life insurance charges are made. 

The policyholder pays what is called a “gross” premium, which 
consists of two parts; the “pure” premium (popularly known as the 
“net” premium), and the “loading.” In theory, the pure premium 
is the exact cost to the company of the risk assumed. That is to 
say, if a company could carry on its business without expense, the 
pure premium would be sufficient; but as no company could possibly 
conduct its business without expense, a moderate percentage, called 
the loading, is added to the pure premium; and when this loading 
has been added we have the gross premium which the policyholder 
must pay. 

The pure premium can be easily determined; it is based on a mor 
tality table and an interest table. The mortality table indicates 
roughly the rate at which policyholders will die, and the interest 
table is used to compute the amount of interest which the premiums 
will earn. Most of the premiums now charged in this country are 
based on the American Experience Table of Mortality, which has 
proved a substantialiy accurate guide. Most of the companies now 
assume that 3 per cent interest will be earned on investments. It 
might be safe to assume a higher rate if the companies were dealing 
with present conditions only, for most of them are earning upwards 
of four per cent: but many life insurance contracts will extend far 
into the future; hence it is necessary to be conservative in adopting 
a rate which must be adequate for thirty or forty years to come. 

Assuming, then, that the pure premium is computed on a fair 
basis (and no competent judges in these times will contend that this 
basis is overconservative), it follows that there would be no justifi- 
cation for attempting to cut into the pure premium. It is true that 
every properly managed company must seek to select its business so 
as to keep its actual death rate below the rate assumed, and it may 
also hope to realize a little interest over and above the 3 per cent 
assumed—at least for some time to come. But such savings are not 
certain. If realized they may be returned in dividends later on, but 
they cannot be used in advance. If any reduction is to be made, 
therefore, it must come out of the loading. But the loading is only 
a small part of the gross premium. There are some policies on 
which the loading is not more than 5 per cent over a pure 3 per 
cent premium; and there are few cases where the loading is more 
than a third of the pure premium. Now, it has been clearly shown 
that it would be impossible to cut off the entire loading. Hence. 
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the only saving that can be made is in a part, and that a small part, 
of the joading. And a careful scrutiny of the whole subject will 
show that while some small reduction may be possible if the business 
is conducted with greater economy than ever before, it is a question 


whether any reduction whatsoever is really necessary. 


WouLp THE MAINTENANCE OF PRESENT Rates Be A REAL HarpsHIP. 

Many disinterested actuaries are of the opinion that the rates 
charged to-day should be maintained, and that the reduction in cost 
should come to the policyholder altogether through an increase in 
the return premium, or dividend. 

The life insurance business is unique. In a life insurance com- 
pany conducted on the mutual plan the company is simply an aggre- 
gation of policyhoiders who insure one another. 

The assets of the company are made up of the premiums paid by 
the policyholders. The expenses are paid, in the end, by the policy- 
They must pay for the risks assumed, and should ulti- 
Thus, the policy- 


holders. 
mately receive the savings and profits realized. 
holders are seen to be, in a certain sense, partners in a business en- 
terprise (although that is not, strictly speaking, their legal status). 
This being so, it makes little difference whether each partner con- 
tributes a trifle more or a trifle less than the correct amount, pro- 
vided each one contributes enough. If aman pays a little more than 
is necessary, the excess may be returned to him in dividends; but if 
the payment is inadequate, there is no redress, and ultimately the 
strength of the company will be impaired. All this goes to show 
that there is a distinct advantage in paying a manifestly adequate 
premium, The minute additional contribution from each policy- 
holder will not be a heavy burden, but thousands of such small con- 
tributions added together will create a fund of substantial propor- 
tions. And such a fund may be of direct pecuniary advantage to 
each policyholder. In the first place, it will earn interest; in the 
second place, its amount may be increased by appreciation in values; 
in the third place, it may save the company from serious losses 
during periods of financial disturbance. Indeed, it may place the 
company in a position where, instead of sacrificing valuable invest- 
ments, it may secure bargains at bottom prices. 

This phase of the question, then, may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

The real evil is not that premiums are too high, but that the 
» conducted that the dividend returns have been 


business has been s 
less than would have been the case if more scrupulous economy had 
been exercised. Now, the remedy for this is not to imperil the 
whole fabric of life insurance by cutting down premiums to, or be- 
yond, the danger point, but by conducting the business in such a 
way that the ultimate cost to the policyholder shall be reduced by 
larger dividends. 

AMERICAN COMPANIES CHARGE LEss THAN [EUROPEAN COMPANIES. 

It is the general impression that the rates of American companies 
are high, and those of foreign companies moderate. The contrary 
is true. For example, at age thirty-five the highest standard rate 
for an ordinary life policy in the case of an American company is 
$28.11 per thousand. In the London Life the rate is $34.25; in the 
Gotha of Germany, $29.60, and in L’Assurance Generales of France, 
$30.70. These are all old companies, and there is nothing experi- 
mental about their business. 


SHOULD INSURANCE BE ESCHEWED UNTIL PREMIUMS ARE REDUCED. 

If a man needs insurance he needs it now. If he delays he may 
leave his family destitute. If he pays a little more than is necessary 
he will get it back in dividends if the business is managed faithfully 

and that is the way it is going to be managed. 

You may sit a long time by the river waiting for the water to run 
by, or you can exercise a little horse sense and cross by the bridge. 

You can wait for your insurance until premiums are cut in two, 
but if you do, the chances are that your family will go to the poor- 
house or live on the charity of wealthy relations. 





There is no return from the 
Insur- 


Men in their graves are there to stay. 
dead to correct mistakes or to do a little more for the family. 
ance must be attended to in life—‘Life Insurance Sayings.” 
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TEAMING AND OTHER METHODS OF WORK. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 


[ am acquainted with a solicitor of considerable ability who 
lowed himself to become something of a crank on dietetics. About 
ten years ago he had a slight attack of stomach trouble, and while 
doctoring for it he developed the notion that stimulants were not 
good for him. He did not use anything in the alcoholic line, but 
he did drink tea and coffee in moderation. However, proceeding on 
the theory that the beverages interfered with his digestion, he gave 
them up, and drank nothing but boiled water for ten years. He 
enlarged his dietetic study somewhat, and by eating according to 
system for a few years he felt that he generated more physical 
strength. But as time went by he gradually began to lose momen- 
tum, and he finally had to consider a state of mind in which he did 
not care much for this world and its activities. He was even in a 
worse predicament than the school boy who said that he did not care 
whether school kept or not so that the big girls came. He was not 
necessarily tired of life or of his work, but his interest in things was 
feeble and spasmodic, and he could not apply himself continuously 
and energetically. At this stage he ran across a statement to the 
effect that writers sometimes stimulate their thoughts by drinking 
tea and coffee, and he wondered if a mild stimulant might not im- 
prove his soliciting. He decided to try it, and the experiment 
proved that in his case coffee, moderately and discreetly used, would 
produce applications. He also revised his dietetic scheme, removed 
a number of prohibitions and abolished a few dozen of petty re- 
straints upon himself. He then noticed that he had more attention 
to give to soliciting life insurance, and when he interviewed a pros- 
pect he could put more spirit into his exposition. 

I mention the experience of this solicitor simply because it demon- 
The man 
who adopts ten thousand small precautions to preserve his life ulti- 
mately discovers that life is not worth having on such terms. The 
narrative further illustrates that a small thing or a number of small 
things will keep a man at a standstill, or they may help him forward 
with more than ordinary rapidity. I doubt if many solicitors ab- 
stain from tea or coffee, and I do not suppose that such mild stimu- 
lants would increase the soliciting powers of many persons, but if 


strates that health may be purchased at too great a cost. 


there is a solicitor who does not drink these beverages, I suggest 
that he try their effect occasionally. 

I have introduced my article in this way because it illustrates the 
effect of a little thing, and I propose to recite a number of small 
devices that will tend to increase the number of applications for in- 
surance. First, I will speak of team work, and, while I suppose 
every solicitor understands what I mean by it, I will say that I have 
in mind the united efforts of two solicitors upon the same prospects. 
I must relate a practical example of it which was described to me 
He 
“When I was a boy my parents gave me slight tasks to per- 
form, but they involved only physical labor. I never could get my 
I would not even hull walnuts or go fishing 
unless I had company. I could do the most distasteful work if I had 
someone to assist me, but I could do nothing by myself. This dis- 
position grew upon me as I advanced toward manhood, and I have 
the impression that I should have been utterly worthless if I had not 
had a taste for intellectual pursuits. I liked to study, and I could 
manage to do that without society. When I had completed my edu- 
cation and was considering what I might do for self-support, I acci- 
dentally discovered that I could solicit. It was a gift to me rather 
than a talent. I certainly did not have to learn it, and I put but little 
study into it. I thought I saw a comparatively easy way to a com- 
petence, if not a fortune, and so I entered life insurance. But in 
time I noticed that my ability to write applications did not increase. 
I attained to a fair income without appreciable effort, worked or 
idled as I chose, but my record did not grow larger. Presently I 
became dissatisfied with mediocrity, and decided that I would do 
some real work. But it was easier to decide than to execute. I 
failed repeatedly to apply myself more intelligently or more per 
sistently, and I worked out some wonderful theories concerning my 
psychological make-up. After years of floundering without appre- 
ciable progress, it occurred to me one day that the isolation inci- 


by an agent who had developed it to a high state of perfection. 


said: 


self to work alone. 
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dent to my work might be responsible for the small quantity of it. 
I recalled that I was almost incapable of physical exertion when 
alone, and I thought this might have an influence upon my solicit- 
ing. I decided to try teaming with an agent who should be almost 
the opposite of me in everything. I had no extravagant habits 
which consumed my income, and I could afford to employ an 
assistant on a salary for a few months, or until such time as I could 
test the experiment. I selected a man who had what we call practi- 
cal qualities. He was not a thinker, a dreamer or a speculator. He 
cared nothing about causes or theories, but was interested solely in 
results. When I told him what I wanted him to do he proceeded 
at once to do it in the way that best suited his temperament, and lost 
no time in pernicious speculation. The duty of finding, investi- 
gating and developing prospects, I threw entirely upon him. He 
reported hopeful cases to me, made engagements for me, and fre- 
quently went with me to introduce me as his chief. I often found it 
advisable to have him assist me in an interview, and his tact and self- 
control were such that he never introduced any irrelevant arguments, 
illustrations In following this method of team work I 
learned that I had a very powerful gift for bringing men to a de- 
cision when once they had had insurance brought to their attention. 
I had great force, and could write applications with ease when the 
applicants were in a receptive mood, but I simply had no patience to 
undergo the drudgery of finding and preparing material to work 
upon. When I began to team in the manner IT have described my 
record began to go forward in leaps and bounds, and the com- 
panionship of my assistant relieved me of a world of loneliness and 
depression.” 

A man must have some kind of a stimulus before he will act. By 
stimulus I do not now mean any kind of drug or liquid stimulant, 
but he must have a mood or a state of mind that will impel him to 
activity. The man who naturally or through habit requires a strong 
stimulus will not get along with a slight stimulus. For this reason 
preachers and public speakers are not often good conversationalists. 
They become accustomed to talking to large numbers of men, and 


or facts. 


one man proves to be such a slight stimulus that he does not in- 
duce a flow of ideas. The solicitor whom I have just mentioned 
was a man of great personal energy, but he naturally required a 
strong stimulus. Searching for prospects was a feature of his call- 
ing that did not in the least arouse him. On the contrary, it de- 
pressed him, and he wasted a greater part of his time because he did 
not have an appropriate stimulus. He did not have the right combi- 
nation of qualities for work by himself, and he would have been 
commonplace all his life if he had not employed an assistant. The 
solicitor who is an expert at closing applications ought to devise 
a method that will enable him to devote his attention to that aspect 
of his work. 

Just a word as to the effect of teaming upon the average pros- 
pect. It is a law of the mind that when the attention is once turned 
in a certain direction it is difficult to withdraw it. If I enter upon 
an argument I find it hard to desist even when I make a positive 
effort to do so. If an unpleasant mood comes over me I have to 
struggle to throw it off even when I am aware that it is doing me 
great practical injury. If a prospect consents to consider insurance 
and grants an interview to the solicitor it is almost impossible for 
him to dismiss the matter and leave it where it was. If his wife 
wants him to take insurance, his business partner approves of it, and 
two solicitors are holding it up as a matter of duty to his family and 
society, he is almost as helpless as he would be if four persons tied 
up his body with ropes. The law of it may be stated as follows: 
“If two or three persons attack a man’s organs of sense and impor- 
tune him to do a thing he can hardly resist. The weight of numbers 
is against him. It follows, then, that to get the maximum of re- 
sults a solicitor should take advantage of mental laws. He should 
not fetter himself with a thousand petty prohibitions or refuse the 
aid of mild and harmless stimulants. If there is anything lacking in 
his psychological machinery he should supplement it with the powers 
of an assistant. If he encounters a stubborn prospect, he should 
bring a number of additional forces to bear upon him. By working 
in harmony with his own constitution and that of his fellows he will 
develop his ability to the maximum. 
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NO TIME FOR TEMPORIZING. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

In the interests of one of the greatest and grandest schemes of this 
modern age, I feel constrained to speak for myself and fellow co- 
workers. What is being suffered by the advance guard, by those in 
the field, whe have so earnestly and so faithfully carried the gospel 
of life insurance to the millions who need protection, should be, must 
be, listened to. Wrongs should be quickly righted, and methods 
that have caused all this needless suffering must be abandoned to 
appear no more forever. What a pity, what a sad commentary on 
the judgment of supposedly sane men that they should so forget 
themselves in their selfishness and heartless ambitions as to indulge 
in methods and engage in practices that have caused so much suffer- 
ing and brought into disrepute one of the grandest schemes for 
minimizing the sorrows and disappointments of life and softening 
the regrets and griefs of death that the world has ever known. 

‘Tis idle and sinful to temporize with the situation longer. The 
right thing should be done, and done quickly. The demands of all 
intelligent minds everywhere are that this selfishness and avarice 
shall be checked, and men with reason and a proper regard for the 
rights of others placed in command. The legislative investigations 
should be pushed with vigor to a conclusion, that results may be 
known, evils remedied, and allow this great work of life insurance. 
of protection and investinent, to go on in a normal way, extending 
its benefits to mankind. The days of high pressure and unwarranted 
ambition for volunte have ended. Those who lost their heads in 
this mad rush for millions must accept the nemesis of their own 
folly, and either change their methods or step down and out to 
make room for those who can see their duty and soberly and wisely. 
discharge it. 

*Tis needless to temporize further with these methods that have 
stood out so prominently for years as breakers on which life in- 
surance would surely be wrecked if the pilots did not change their 
course and move safely towards and into the waters of safety. The 
principles of life insurance, as now established, are correct beyond 
question, and it is only necessary to have those principles guided 
with good business judgment and orthodox honesty to make it the 
great benefaction of a solicitous and largely dependent world. Shall 
we have this, shall the millions who need its protection and desire 
its benefits have their doubts and fears removed; the thousands of 
toiling, anxious workers in the field be restored to the confidence 
of their patrons, that this great work may move steadily forward? 
There is a way to do all this and do it quickly. We ask again: 
Shall it be done? Shall it be done quickly? Majority. 





ENLARGING AN ESTATE. 

A certain life agent relates the following concerning a man who 
saw no need for life insurance, as he could “invest his money to bet- 
ter advantage,’ and as the income from his property would enable 
his wife to “live,” should he pass away. 

The man was so positive and so disinclined to argue the ques- 
tion that he started out to learn all the particulars about the man’s 
investments and the income therefrom. As he lived in a small 
country town, and as all of his investments are in real estate. the 
agent experienced little difficulty in finding out all about it. 

To begin with, if the man should die, his current earnings would 
cease. His wife would have the home place, which is free and clear. 
The total income from rents is somewhere about $58 or $60 per 
Out of that would have to come cost of repairs, taxes, fire 
insurance, etc. There are two or three small mortgages ranging 
from $500 to $1000, presumably at five per cent. Then there is a 
good deal of land which produces no income, but much of which 
has wood, which could, of course, be sold. 

Thus the widow’s total income, at a most liberal estimate, would 
not be more than $100 a month, less expenses of keeping up the 


month. 


estate. 

By a small annual outlay this man, by ‘a stroke of the pen.” could 
add any where from $10,000 to $25,000 to his estate, which would be 
paid in cash to his widow, which would alter her situation very ma- 


terially. 





FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 


DIVIDEND OPTIONS. 

A policyholder having a deferred dividend contract is offered at 
the expiration of the dividend period a variety of options of settle- 
ment, from which he may choose that one most satisfactory to him- 
self without compulsion on the part of the company. Among these 
options may be mentioned first, the withdrawal of the dividend in 
cash, or its application to the purchase of paid-up insurance or to the 
purchase of an annuity, any one of which, in the case of life policies, 
involves the continuance of the original contract. Or he may dis- 
continue the policy and take the entire value, consisting of the reserve 
and surplus in cash, or use it to purchase an annuity or buy paid-up 
insurance with it. There are’ a number of additional options offered 
by some companies made up of varying combinations of the fore- 
going, but no matter which one is chosen the insured himself is 
allowed to determine the one which best suits him. 

Holders of annual dividend policies also have a choice of options in 
applying the share of surplus annually allotted to them. They can 
draw the amount in cash or, what amounts to the same thing, use 
it to reduce the premium then due. The face of the policy may be 
increased by using the dividend in the purchase of additional in- 
surance which is at once paid-up, and in most cases also participates 
in future dividends, or they can leave the cash dividend with the 
company to accumulate at the average rate of interest earned by it. 
Some companies allow the dividend to be used to increase the reserve, 
so that when that item amounts to the face of the policy it is payable 
as an endowment, while another variation of this practice is to so 
increase the reserve as to make the policy paid-up when the reserve 
amounts to the single premium at attained age. 





ARE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUMS TOO HIGH? 

Rufus W. Weeks, actuary of the New York Life, in an article in The 
Independent bearing the above title, says in part: 

In fixing the premium rates to be charged for life insurance, three 
assumptions must be made for the future: First, the rate of mortality 
to be expected; second, the rate of interest to be expected; and, third, 
the rates of expense to be expected. 

1. In regard to rate of mortality. 

The table generally assumed in this country for calculating premiums 
is the American Table of Mortality. In the early years of existence of 
insurance the actual mortality is not so high as that called for by this 
table; this saving being due to the selection exercised by means of 
medical examinations and inspections at the time when the insured are 
accepted. This favorable effect, however, wears away in the course of 
a few years, being practically reduced to a small constant at the end of 
five years from the time the lives enter the company. 

Of course, we do not know precisely what the mortality will be among 
insured lives of five years or more standing in the quarter century or 
half century to come. So much as this, however, we do know—that there 
lias been no improvement in this respect during the last thirty years; that 
is to say, that lives in the insurance companies which have been in- 
sured more than five years show now as high rates of mortality as cor- 
responding lives showed thirty years ago. This may be considered a 
singular fact in view of the advance which has taken place in medical 
and surgical science, the supposed better quality of food and more 
hygienic -habits of living. Adult deaths from consumption and from 
acute fevers have decreased, but this decrease has been made up by an 
increase in deaths from diseases of the brain and of the heart, and from 
suicide. It would seem to be the case that the tension of life for the 
adult male is greater and more perilous than it was a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, to a sufficient extent to neutralize the benefit that has come 
from greater scientific knowledge. However this may be, the fact re- 
mains that the companies experience as high a mortality now as they 
did thirty or forty years ago, and could not safely count upon any lower 
mortality in the future. 

The ultimate mortality—that after the effects of selection have worn 
off—probably averages as high as 90 per cent of the American table in the 
companies taken at large, and since it is by no means impossible that 
changes may occur in the future which will increase the mortality 
above the present experience, it would not be safe for a life insurance 
company to assume any ultimate mortality scale lower than that of the 
American table. It is, however, doubtless safe to expect that the new 
lives insured in the future will, like those in the past, show a materially 
lower mortality than that of the American table during the first five 
years of insurance, and we may properly assume that the average rates 
of mortality for the first five years’ standing of the risks will be three- 
fourths of the rates called for by the American table. 

2. As to the rate of interest. 

American companies are at present divided in their assumption as to 
future rate of interest between 3 and 3% per cent. There is no science 
which will enable us to foretell what the course of the rate of interest 
is to be. Immense changes are taking place in the manner of carrying 
on the world’s business, and it is quite as likely that these changes will 
produce a marked and permanent decrease in the rate of interest re- 
ceivable as otherwise. It is, therefore, certainly not safe to assume for 
a long period of years to come that a life insurance company, restricted 
as it is likely to be in the range of its investments, can count with con- 
fidence upon more than 3 per cent interest. 
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3. As to rates of expense. 

The expense, of course, must always be higher in the first year of 
insurance than in subsequent years. The time will never come when 
men will of their own accord offer themselves for life insurance. It is 
not in normal human nature that they should do so, for the pressure of 
the daily call for the daily income will always be stronger than any in- 
ternal call to provide for the disaster of premature death. The healthy 
minded man is fully occupied with the affairs of life, and he instinctively 
puts from him the thought of the possibility of death. This is as it 
should be, from the physical, mental and moral points of view. It is the 
business of life insurance through its machinery of propaganda—agents, 
and the tools which they use—to make the vivid appeal to man which 
nature refuses to make, and this kind of work cannot be done except at 
considerable expense. After people are once insured, of course their 
policies can be taken care of at a much lower annual expense. * * #* 

The premium to be charged is made up of two elements—the net pre- 
mium and the loading. The net premium is based simply upon the two 
assumptions of mortality and interest, and makes no provision for ex- 
penses, and, in order to be absolutely safe, the loading ought to include, 
besides the distinct provision for expenses, some further addition for 
contingencies in the way of extraordinary losses on investments or un- 
expectedly high mortality. Therefore, if we were to make our loading 
on the basis which would give us 65 per cent of the first premium and 15 
per cent of the renewal premiums, we should not be making it any tco 
high for perfect safety. 

We will now proceed to calculate the life insurance premium upon the 
basis of the foregoing assumptions. Of course, life insurance is issued 
upon many different plans—the three principal being the ordinary life, on 
which the insurance is payable at death only and the premiums are pay- 
able until death occurs; the twenty-payment life, on which the insurance 
is payable at death only, and the premiums are payable for twenty years 
only, ana the twenty-year endowment, on which the insurance is payable 
at death or twenty years after issue, if the insured is then living. 

As representing an average of all the different plans and ages, let us 
take the case of the twenty-payment life, issued at the age of forty. A 
slight element not included above should be brought into the calculation 
of the premium for this case. After the premiums for the twenty years 
have been paid in full, the policy may still remain in force for many years 
later, and it should in those years make some small contribution to the 
current expenses of the company from year to year. We will assume 
that this contribution will be at the rate of $1.50 per thousand dollars 
insured. 

The process of calculating a premium upon the above assumptions is 
not a difficult one, but it is perhaps not necessary that it should be set 
forth at length here. Any person conversant with life insurance mathe- 
matics can test the accuracy of the result now offered. That result is 
that the twenty-payment life premium at the age of forty, calculated 
upon the foregoing basis, which is no more liberal than safety requires, 
is $40.39. * * * 

In the actual experience of most companies the premiums charged 
have proved more than sufficient (though this could not safely have 
been presumed on); and ‘‘surplus’”’ has resulted in considerable quanti- 
ties, available for returns to the policyholders under the title of divi- 
dends. Thus the margin in the premium which was prospectively a 
provision for the safety of the policies, appears retrospectively to have 
been a provision for dividends. Under the plan of annual distribution, 
the payments required from the policyholders are reduced by these divi- 
dends year by year, while under the plan of deferred distribution the 
accumulated surplus becomes a substantial provision for old age, over 
and above any such provision guaranteed by the policy. 

From the fact that the companies are steadily earning surplus, it has 
been argued by professors and others that lower premium rates ought to 
be adopted for policies hereafter to be issued. This argument is un- 
sound; it is an example of false inference. The sources from which the 
surplus has been earned, and is at present being earned, are three: 
Favorable mortality, interest higher than the assumed rate, and excess 
of policy reserve over surrender allowances on policies dropped. The 
first of these sources—mortality lower than tabular—arises mainly, as 
has already been shown, in the early years of the insurances, and for 
those years it has been taken account of in the foregoing calculation of a 
safe premium. As regards risks of more than five years’ standing, 
although such risks may, uv to this time, have furnished a saving on 
the mortality provided for, the margin of such profit is not wide enough 
to make it safe to presume on its future permanence. 

The second source of surplus—extra interest—has been steadily grow- 
ing less, and, so far as we can tell, may continue to grow less in the 
future. It would be the height of imprudence to assume that because 
the companies have been earning more than 4 per cent interest for ten 
years past they will continue to earn the same rate, or anything ap- 
proximating, for the twenty or thirty years to come. 

As to the third source of surplus—consisting of profit, so-called, on 
policies discontinued—this is in the main illusory, as upon the greater 
part by far of the discontinued policies only one premium has been paid, 
and the actual profit on such policies, after paying expenses of acquisi- 
tion, is practically nil. Furthermore, ever as regards that portion of the 
profit from lapses which is real, we have no right to count upon it in the 
future, since it is a matter subject to the will of the policyholder whether 
he will continue his policy or not, and we cannot reckon on his decision. 
Besides this, the very liberal guarantees contained in policies now being 
issued preclude the possibility of any considerable profit arising from 
this source in the future. 

From all these considerations it is plain that the fact that the com- 
panies are now deriving considerable amounts of surplus from the pre- 
miums they are receiving on policies heretofore issued furnishes no 
certainty that this will continue to be the case in the same measure 
on pelicies now being issued. We hope that it will, and we have good 
reason fcr this hope, but we have no right to presume upon it to the 
extent of reducing premium rates below the limit of safety—and our 
duty, therefore, is to keep premium rates upon their present level. 
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—THE— 


Fanilion Fire Jus. Co. 


OF THE CITY OF KEW YORK 





MARVIN S. BUTTLES, President 
JAMES A. SILVEY, Vice-President 
DAVID D. LEEDS, Secretary 


Cash Capital - - - - - - $150,000.00 
Losses Paid > _ > - 2,464,688.00 


Losses Paid in Baltimore Fire - - 95,794.28 
Total Assets - - - 221,507.66 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS ~ - $170,000.81 


M. Dugro Buttles, 


General Agent and Manager 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
STRICTLY SURPLUS LINES SOLICITFD 


THE 


Bankers Life Association 
Of Des Moines, lowa 











EDWARD A. TEMPLE, President 


Assets January Ist, 1905 
Securities deposited with Auditor of State 6,022,148.00 
913,029.96 
10.00 


222,436,000.00 


Increase in Assets in 1904 
Cost of insurance per thousand at age 4o in 1904... 


Insurance in Force 


__GEO. HAYWOOD, Manager, Albany, N. Y. 
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Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS 

with this well established and progressive Com- 

pany, thereby securing for themselves not only an 

immediate return for their work, but also an 








power P. MUNN, M.D.|/3 
i 
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i FINANCE COMMITTEE 
JAMES RP. PLUM 

ther 
CLARENCE H#. KELSEY, 
| Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust (o. their success, are invited to communicate with 
beg H. PORTER, | ¥/ RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3rd Vice-President, at 


increasing annual income commensurate with 


Pres. Chemical National Bank. i the Company's Office, 277 Broadway, New York. 


























$7,467,329.42 | 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


$1,000,000 


S. M. PHELAN, PREsIDENT. 
Broadway and Locust St., St. Louls, Mo. 802 Broadway, New York City. 





Capital, full paid, - 








We wiite Credit Insurance only. Our Bond of Indemnity clearly 
and definitely fixes the risk of loss through insolvency of customers 
at a normal amount, and we refund, in spot cash, all losses sus- 
tained in excess of that amount. We insure only manufacturers and 
jobbers. 

Our business is growing rapidly, and we can use some high-grade, 
ambitious hustlers who will give their whole time to Credit Insur- 


ance. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
R OF BUSINESS ASSETS, $7,131,493.98 





30th YEA 


THIRTY MILLIONS OF ITS SECURITIES 
MATURED AND PAID UNDER STATE SUPERVISION 
OVER $2,400,000 MATURED AND PAID DURING 1904 


Now offers its 10 year 44 per cent. 


PARTICIPATING GOLD BONDS 


INTEREST PAYABLE ANNUALLY 


The Maturity Value of these Bonds is $200.00 and upwards 
Annual payment ten per cent. of Maturity Value of Bond 
Payments may be made annually, semi-annually, quarterly or monthly 


MIDDLESEX SECURITIES COMPANY 
11 BROADWAY . - - NEW YORK 








ESTABLISHED 1865. 
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Frankfort Marine, Accident and Plate 
Glass Insurance Co. 


OF FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, GERMANY. 


Employers and Public Liabilities, Elevator Insurance, Workmen’s 
Collective and Individual Accident. 


For the security of policyholders in the United States of America 
a deposit has been made in the State of Massachusetts of $200,000.00 
in United States Bonds. 


United States Department : 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
C. H. FRANKLIN, Manager and Attorney. 
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SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





CHAS. M. TURNER, President. 





Successful solicitors with a record for 
clean business methods can secure liberal 
contracts, with continuous renewals and in 
good, unoccupied territory, by addressing 


C. H. JACKSON, 
Agency Secretary, 
HOME OFFICE. 





| Metropolitan Lite eee 


OF the People 


Insurance Company] =¥_ tt Peon 
FOR the People 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 
This Company has more premium-paying business in force in the 
United Siates than any other Company, and for each of the last 1% 
Years has had more New Insurances accepted and issued in America 
than any other Company. 








_ The number of Policies in force is greater than that of any other Com- 
pany in America; greater than all the Regular Life Insurance Companies put 
together (less one) and can only be appreciated by comparison. It is a greater 
number than the Combined Population of Greater New York, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, St. Louis and Cleveland. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


_ This Company’s Policy-claims paid in 1904 averaged in number one for each 
minute and a quarter of each business day of 8 hours each, and in amount 
$102.54 a minute the year through. 

THE DAILY AVERAGE OF THE COMPANY’S BUSINESS DURING 1904, 
per day in number of per day in Payments to 
39] Claims Paid. $114,060.67 Policyholders and addi- 
é : ‘- , tion to Reserve. 
per day in number o 
6,561 Policies issued. $73 326 8] - a in Increase of 
q j ssets. 


$1 428,700.50 Feewerace seers, - - §128,004,315.24 


Full particulars regarding the plans of the Metropolitan may be 
obtained of its Agent in all the principal cities of the United States 
and Canada, or at its 


ae 
Home Office: 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 

















The Pennsylvania Casualty Company, 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Cash Capital, $200,000. Incorporated 1899 
Our Agency Means to You: 

A Top Notch Commission. 
A variety of policies with conditions re- 
duced to a minimum, and bristling with 
the most attractive special benefits sup- 
ported by literature, artistic and catchy. 
A Company constantly on the alert to 
promote your interests. 


Accident, Health and Liability Insurance 


SEE OUR POLICY PAYING CASH PREMIUM DIVIDENDS. ) 


M, G. NICHOLS, 
ad Vice-President. 





‘“‘The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America’’ 





WM. B. CLARK, President 
W. H. KING, Secretary 


A. C. ADAMS 
HENRY E. REES 


Cc. J. IRVIN 


A. N. WILLIAMS 
Assistant Secretaries 





AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE CQ | 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Statement, January list, 1905. 


oS Ren ann Ce GREER Pk $500,000.00 
TE isin ha bi tiek bens Beaades 2,691,926 23 ie 
Net Surplus to Policyholders ........... 1,212,923.38 

712,923.38 


Net Surplus to Stockholders............ 


This Company issues Fire, Lightning 
and Tornado Policies. i 


W. H. STEVENS, President. 


JOHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. fe 
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1860 1905 
THE 


Washington Life Insurance Zo. 


141 Broadway New York 
ASSETS $17,500,000 





JOHN TATLOCK, President 


HON. CHARLES H. ALLEN THEODORE T. JOHNSON 
Vice-President 2d Vice-President 





Modern Policy Contracts with guaranteed surrender values and 
all approved privileges to the insured. 


Productive territory with remunerative contracts can be allotted to 
reputable and successful Agents. 





Provident Savings Life 
Pssuranee Society 


OF NEW YOorReE. 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, PRESIDENT. 





THE BEST COMPANY FOR POLICY HOLDERS AND AGENTS. 


Successful Agents and Gentlemen seeking remunerative business connections 
may apply to the Head Office, or any of The Society’s General Agents. 





Your fall campaign will be a profitable one 
if made in the interests of the WESTERN & 
SOUTHERN LIFE of Cincinnati. The man of 
industry and integrity, who has confidence in his 
own ability finds an agency with this company a 


stepping stone of progress and profit. 
Home Office, 


Fourth and Broadway, Cincinnati. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, 
Sec’y. 


FRANK CALDWELL, 
Pres’t. 





THE 


Employer's Liability Assurance Corp, 


LIMITED, OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 
The Original and Leading Liability Company in the World. 


Safe and Reliable Insurance at Conservative Rates. 


Policies issued giving full protection to Employers against loss by claims from 
Employees on account of Accidents for which they are liable 


Combination General Accident policies giving double benefits in case of railroad 
accidents. Also insures Owners of buildings for a nominal Premium 
against Claims and Lawsuits arising from 


ELEVATOR ACCIDENTS. 


PREMIUMS INCLUDE INSPECTION. 


SAMUEL APPLETON, - -_ Boston, Mass. 


MANAGER FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


EDMUND DWIGHT, Resident Mgr. for N. Y. State, 76 William St., New York. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


(FIRE) 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 





Statement of United States Branch. 
JANUARY Ist, 1905 


Assets, fon ot its American Puticy Holders. t $8,449,068 
Liabilities, * ° ? e . ° 5,445,615 
Net Surplus, . .°. . . $3,003,453 





AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES, TOWNS AND 
VILLAGES IN THE UNITEO STATES. 


THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
ANDREW M. SWEENEY, President. 
SAMUEL QUINN, Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agents. 
WILBUR S. WYNN, Secretary and Actuary. 
WANTS District Managers to develop its Competitive Agency System. A system 
which makes failures successful and successful men independent. Special financial 
inducements offered men qualified to do the work. ALSO WANTS agents in every 


commuuity in forty States in which it does business. Experience not necessary. 
Company officials will assist new men. Address the Company. 








THE WORLD’S RHCORD. 


Reserve and all Admitted 
Insurancein Force. Admitted Assets. other Liabilities. Surplus. 
1895.... $3,548,500 $18,300 $15,868 $2,482 
1897.... $11,885,500 $150,891 $88,276 $62,615 
1899.... $22,208,470 $417,781 $256,246 $161,534 
1901.... $83,615,656 $1,015,072 $699,418 $315,654 


1902.... $39,541,688 $1,527,086 $1,176,249 $350,786 
1903.... $49,713,796 $2,205,636 $1,815,059 $390,577 
1964 $60,148,904 $3,160,083 $2,615,498 $544,585 


Growth of business exceeds that of any other company ever organized, at the end 
of its NINTH YEAR. The Company has TWO MILLIONS SEVEN HUNDRED 
THOUSAND DOLLARS deposited with the State of Indiana, under the Compulsory: 
Legal Reserve Law of Indiana, to protect policyholders. 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON & _ 
| LANCASHIRE 


oF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 





FIRE 


.. INSURANCE COMPANY, ;.. 


NEW YORK DEPARTMENT: 
57 AND 59 WILLIAM STREET. 





A. G. McILWAINE, Jr., MANAGER, 





ERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
62 and 64 William St., cor. Cedar St., New York. 
ORGANIZED 1859, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1905. 


as CN ie ri cates wheres acletcbectad a sai w ls id a RE aaa $1,000,000.00 
oe ee Ro on neat PLES Ree ae Mane Lye 2,524,219.17 
Reserve for Losses under adjustment_.............-..----------.------ 182,967.55 
TR Oe Ti OU - OU CINE os 5 2s See ese Semi isn sane cecaeacecots 6,287.51 
RO II a retrod svi rats Ja cndidlseaea ain ccpick desman tate ntact 2,639,225.50 
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HUGO SCHUMANN PRESIDENT. 


Fr. Von BERNUTH, | 


Guo b dwsana | Vice-Presidents CHAS. RUYEKHAVER, | Secretaring 


Gustav Keur, 
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RECORD OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 


A handy memorandum book of thirty-two pages and cover, designed 
to enable insured persons to record and show the annual cost of the 
policies they carry. 

On the even numbered pages is space for a description of the policy 
and on the opposite pages are columns to be filled in, showing the date 
of payment, amount paid, cash dividend (if any), net cost for the year 
and total cost to date; also showing additions to policy and the sum the 
policy has increased to. Space is provided for the records of at least 
thirteen policies. Pages are also given to be filled in with a yearly 
summary of payments and credits on all policies held. 

Agents will find this useful for presentation to their clients on 
delivery of a policy. 

Send 25 cents for a sample copy. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
135 William Street, NEW YORK. 





W ESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF TORONTO. Incorporated 1851. 


HON. GEO. A. COX, President. 
J. J. KENNY, Vice-President and Managing Director. 


UNITED STATES STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1905 


I vc dutaniiwcdae sicadte dd cedads Knudektceeiesasde $2,360,496.46 
SURPLUS IN UNITED STATES............ I ee sacs 731,149.48 





a . . N | X INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 
68 WILLIAM ST. 





1855——-1905 


SUN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CHAS. JANVIER, President. R. E. CRAIG, Vice-President. 
FERGUS G. LEE, Secretary. 





HE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA. Organized 1871.9 83 
HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VA. 


J. G. WALKER, President. 
T WM. PEMBERTON, Ist Vice-Pres. , W. L. T. ROGERSON, Secretary 


The Pioneer Industrial Insurance Company of the South.**- 


* This is a regular Life Insurance Company, chartered by the Legislature of Virginia 
and has won the hearty approval and active support of the people by its promptness 
and fair dealing during the thirty-four years of its operation. 


Total Payment to Policyholders Since Organization, 
OVER FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 


.Competent and reliable Industrial Agents can always find employment. 


FORTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Home Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 





Admitted Assets - - - - - - - - - - - - = $16,606,229.07 
Dividend-Endowment Fund - - - - ~ - = = - 1,290,036.00 
(Deferred Dividends) 
Contingent Fund - - - - - - - = $228,211.31 
Net Surplus - - - - - - - = - 1,134,104.25 1,362,315.56 
Insurance in Force - - - - - - - = = = = = 74,892,289.00 
1825 1905 


HE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CRE Ri sec oie'k: so ceewaeedangactasdeseaaa $400,000.00 
PIN cic cvocdedvscdeakaaxasdadecadass 6,428,988.51 
oh Se ee ledcdneees 2,585,263.42 


R. Date Benson, President. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 
Joun L. THomson, Vice-President. CHARLES W. Merritt, Ass’t Sec. 
Wo. J. Dawson, Sec’y of Agency Department. 


W. S. BANTA, Manager for Metropolitan District, 
72 William Street, New York. 








THE PACIFIC MUTUAL 


exists under the strict laws of the State of California—undeniably thie safest 
for policyholders. 


lts Life policies contain many unique and original features. All guaranteed. 
Its Accident and Health policies are the broadest, and, therefore, the best. 
Its system of claim payments famous for promptness and liberality. 


It writes a Life policy automatically convertible into an income for the Insured 
in the event of permanent disability. 


We have some interesting propositions—in a General-Agency way. 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
ORGANIZED 1868 


WILLIAM B. MANN, Eastern Manager ‘|68 William Street, New York 


ee Sa ERIE ER SEAR re 
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ORGANIZED 1865. 


Virginia State Insurance Company 


RICHMOND, VA. 





Cash Capital - - - 
Losses Paid, over - - 
Surplus to Policyholders — - 


$200,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
285,031.40 





GEORGE L. CHRISTIAN, President 
ROB’T LECKY, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Sec 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 





FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, - President. 
ASSETS (Market Values), January 1, 1905............. $93, 237,790.27 
RRM Us So a cinmmd en Vek mpurceee 85,918,227.30 
ERS eisai ain ci lu ae cae eae nee 7,319,562.97 

MUTUAL BENEFIT POLICIES 


CONTAIN 


SPECIAL and PECULIAR ADVANTAGES 


WHICH ARE NOT COMBINED IN THE 


POLICIES OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


$167,500,000 
55,500,000 
8,250,000 

















Insurance in Force, = - 
Assets, - - - - over 
Surplus - - -— - 





The true objective in the management of a Life In- 
surance Company is twofold: First to maintain perfect 
security; and second, while respecting the rights of 
every policy holder, to reduce the cost of insurance. 
Judged by this standard, the PROVIDENT claims 
to be unexcelled. 














A TIME and MONEY SAVER for 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


@ While it has been customary, for many vears, for life insur- 
ance companies and large mercantile and manufacturing 
establishment to use 


CALCULATING MACHINES 


in the usual course of their business, it is only lately that fire 
insurance companies have begun to recognize the value of such 
instruments in their calculations. 

q@ Large agency companies and rating bureaus, which classify 
risks in various ways and deduce percentages showing premium 
rates and lossratios of numerous different classes, are finding 
calculating machines extremely useful adjuncts to their sta- 
tistical departments. With a turn of the wrist, a calculation is 
made on one of these machines, which would occupy many 
minutes of a man’s time if done with pencil and paper; and the 
operation is conducted with a certainty of accuracy which does 
not always accompany the old style of calculation, in which 
human fallibility has its inevitable effect. “The mechanical pro- 
cess also relieves the operator of much unnecessary brain work, 
and thus conduces to greater efficiency. In an office in which 
the processes of Multiplying and Dividing are carried on to 
any considerable extent, a Calculating Machine should 
pay for itself annually, in the saving of time of clerks. 


C. & E. LAYTON’S IMPROVED ARITHMOMETER 















99,95, 0.9-0:99-9, aus 





0:0:0-0:9-9 





eR, yet epee 


C. & E. Layton’s Improved Arithmometer, 1906 Model, Ready for Operation 
Machine Giving 16 Figures in Product, $250.00 

@ Tue C. & E. Layton’s ImMprovED ARITHMOMETER, 1906 

Model, is an English machine which enjoys a high reputation 

both in Europe and America. 


THE BALDWIN CALCULATOR 



































The Baldwin Calculator Ready for Operation 
Machine Giving 16 Figures in Product, $260.00 


@ THe BaLtpwin CALcuLaTor is a new American machine, 
which has been found trustworthy and efficient. 
Circulars containing descriptions of these machines will convey con- 


siderable information as to their capabilities; and the undersigned 
wil! be pleased to respond p:omptly to any inquiries concerning them. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


SELLING AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Figencp Wants. 


ASSOCIATE MANAGER 
WANTED 


By one of the leading Life Companies for Broad- 
way office with one hundred agents. State experi- 
ence, where now employed and salary expected. 
CONFIDENTIAL, 
P. O. Box 1117, 
New York. 











WANTED. 


A life insurance man of experience to work under general 
agency in Central Kansas. Commission and salary. Write, 
stating references and experience, 


Cc. C. WYANDT, 
Abilene, Kansas. 





ARYLAND INSURANCE AGENCY COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF BALTIMORE_ 
Chartered in 1904 by the Legislature of Maryland. 


Correspondence invited with different Companies and agents for 
the South. 


CHAS. T. LEVINESS, Jr., President. 





HE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF CINCINNATI 


stands for all that is good in Life Insurance, The Com makes a splendid showing respecting Interest Earned, 
Low Mortality and Deena Management, one ia sian 

The Annual Dividends paid are exceptional, and as Annual Dividend Insurance is growing in popularity 
daily a successful solicitor will find splendid opportunities for effecting large insurances with this Company. 


B. THAW SCOTT, Manager, 
North American Building, = = = «= Philadelphia, Pa. 








AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


We have a new and attractive proposition to offer 
agents, affording exceptional opportunities for profitable 
returns. 

Write at once for particulars. 


UNITED UNDERWRITERS COMPANY 
No. 261 Broadway, New York City 








Illinois Surety Company 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
ISAAC L. ELLWOOD, President. ALBERT J. HOPKINS, Vice-President. 
New York Office: 533 Hanover National Bank Bldg. 
FRED M. BLOUNT, Treasurer. W. HERBERT STEWART, Secretary: 


HOPKINS, PEFFERS & HOPKINS, EDWIN M. McKINNEY, 
General Counsel. General Manager. 


D. EDWARD MONROE, Supt. of Agencies. 


Offers Excellent Agency Contracts 


in Illinois, New York, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri 
and Kentucky. Its bonds insure. Its rates and service are satisfactory. 


Correspondence and Applications Solicited. 





LIFE 


surance AGENTS VISITS. 


- (TRADE MARE.) 





This isa memorandum book of 32 pages and cover, which is a handy thing 
for general agents to place in the hands of their solicitors, enabling them to keep 
a daily record of their visits on every prospective applicant. Each book when 
filled in will contain records of 32 intending applicants, which can be laid aside 
for future reference. Agents will find it ar useful to carry a Sopy of 

Prices of isi 


‘* AGENTS’ VISITS” in the vest pocket. ife Insurance Agents’ ts: 
Single copies......sseccceees $o 10 j 100 copies padsdcdedeuuaceses $ 4 00 
12 copies peadecadadenvadecusas I 00 we adeausendeessaccia 15 00 
SE C#¥eatenndaduecsedeeecas 1‘50 | Seen cuddeansdadanaded 2: 20 
io -denmncdadaqaanda ae een hcctnceqcaactdaucs 10c 00 


On all orders for 500 copies or more the publishers will print the presenta- 
tion card of the company or general agent ordering on the back cover of the 
edition supplied, without extra charge; on orders less than soo copies, the price 
for printing card is $2.00. Orders for from 1 to 12 copies must be prepaid. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 





THE MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


If you are honest, and employ successful business methods in writing life 
insurance, investigate The Minnesota Mutual. Any of the Agency Managers 
will tell you what the Company is doing and how it treats its field forces. If 
your antecedents will not bear investigation, do not waste time or postage. 


T. R. PALMER, President. J. A. OSHAUGHNESSY, 


Vice-Pres. and Field Manager. 
DOUGLAS PUTNAM, Secretary. WM. D. MITCHELL, Second Vice- 
H W. COCHNOWER, 


Pres. and General Counsel. 
DR. CHARLES B. PIPER, 
Actuary and Assistant Secretary. 


Medical Director. 





What is the use of saying “the best company,” or 
“‘the strongest company,” or “ the largest come 
pany”? They all say these things. 


WE SAY SIMPLY 


The Penn Mutual life Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Organized 1847. 


That tells the whole story. 





Southwestern Life Insurance (Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
Commenced Business July 1, 1903 


« $400,000.00 Assets, Jan. J, 1905, . $229.749.97 
- 5,003,760.00 


Capital, > ° e 
Surplus to Policyholders, 174,642.31 Insurance in Force, 


Operates in Texas only at present, but intends entering other States this year. 
Would like to hear from men of experience, ability and integrity 
on subject of State Agencies. No advances. 





Boston Mutual Life Insurance Company 
17 Milk Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ISSUES A COUPON BOND POLICY WITH COUPONS 
AVAILABLE THE SECOND YEAR 
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Prominent Hgents and Brokers. 


Prominent Agents and Brokers at Chicago. 








PERcY B. DUTTON, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Exceptional Facilities for Handling Local Lines. 





ro & VAN DEINSE, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Represent the Firemen & Mechanics’ Insurance Company of 
Medison for strictly Surplus Lines and Sprinkled Risks. 
Correspondence solicited. 





RED P. THOMAS & CO. GENERAL INSURANCE. 
PARK BUILDING, -=- CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


We solicit Insurance from non-resident agents and brokers. Rep- 
resenting Fire Association, Union Assurance Society, Security of 
Connecticut, Camden, Globe and Rutgers, Newark, Nassau, Mich- 
igan Fire and Marine, Ohio State Agents, Maryland Casualty Co. 
and Empire State Surety Co. 





Hersert Buxton, Pres. and Mgr. L. Austin Jounson, Sec. 


UXTON INSURING AGENCY, 
GENERAL INSURANCE, g3 Wittram Street, New York. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


ARRY M. COUDREY & CO. Correspondence Solicited 
General Insurance Agents and Brokers, 
943-4-5-6-7-8 Century Building, ST. LOUIS 
Commissions Paid Non-Resident Agents and Brokers. Long Distance Telephones 
General Agents, Western Dept., Star Fire Ins. Co. of Louisvijie. 
REPRESENTING: 


Norwich Union, Hamburg-Bremen, Newark, Indemnity, Springfield, Frankfort, New York Plate 
Glass, U. S. Fidellty and Guaranty Co., Casualty Co. of America, (steam boller dept.) 








= BROTHERS, 


SURPLUS LINES 
1925-27 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





J. VAN DEINSE & CO. 

. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Strictly Surplus Lines promptly covered in the MADISON IN- 
SURANCE CO., of Madison, Indiana. Capital (full paid) $100,000. 
Net Surplus, $60,276. Warranty Company required. 

Correspondence solicited. 





W. C, BENNETT. ESTABLISHED 1869, J. Burns ALsen. 
HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Special attention 
given to Surplus lines. ) 





St.Louis - 208 North Fourth Street 


ALL & WHITTEMORE, ~ GENERAL UNDERWRITERS 


Long Distance phones, We solicitinsurance on St. Louis Properties from 

agents in other cities. Sole Agents: Commonwealth, North River, Conti- 
nental, Prussian National, Spring Garden, St. Paul, Commerce, Niagara, Williamsburgh 
City, National Union, Mercantile, Union, Phil., Phila. Und., Camden, Eagle, Pacific, 
Jefferson, Nassau, Eastern, Stuyvesant. 








ANIEL WOODCOCK & CO. 
EASTERN MANAGERS. 
New York Insurance Association of New York; | Security Fire Ins. Co. of Little Rock, Ark. 


Home Ins, Banking & Trust Co. of Galveston,| Great Lakes F. & M. Ins, Co. of South 
Texas, McAlester, I. T. - 


Applications solicited for risks located any- 
where in the United States or 2. 


THE SOUTHERN MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION 


OF BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ORGANIZED 1890 


Oldest Mutual Aid Association in the South issuing a Combination Industrial Policy 
covering Sickness, Accident and Death. Offices in all prominent cities in Virginia, 
ama and Florida. Attractive Contracts to Productive Agents. Address 
Cc. P. ORR, President. 


LE ROY SMITH, Secretary. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


19 Liberty Street, New York. 








E ROODE, FAULKNER & ETTELSON, 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCY, 
159 La Satie Street, Cuicaco. 


Representing Hanover Insurance Co.; Transatlantic Insurance Co.; Security Insurance 
Company; Firemen’s Insurance Company, Newark. 
Over 25 years’ experience in the theory and practice of insurance in all its branches. 
Your patronage invited. 





GEO. W. MONTGOMERY M. L. C. FUNKHOUSER 


MONTGOMERY & FUNKHOUSER 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 184 La Satie Street, Curcaco, ILL. © 


Firemen’s Ins. Co., Newark; Concordia Fire Ins. Co., Milwaukee; German Fire Ins. Co., 
Pittsburg; Farmers and Merchants Ins. Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Michigan Millers Mutual Fire 
Ins, Co., Lansing: United Underwriters Agency, Chicago; Michigan Commercial Ins. Co., 
Lansing; Lloyds Plate Glass Ins.Co., NewYork, and Federal Union Surety Co., Indianapolis, 





T. MARSHALL & CO., SURPLUS LINES. 


e 189 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
SPECIAL FACILITIES. PROMPT AND FAITHFUL SERVICE. 





fh WESTERN raids 25 
W. M, Umbdenstock & Co. \ AtlanticCity Fire Insurance 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR PLACING Be = OP ATLANTIC CF = 


SURPLUS LINES. 


159 La Salle St., CHICAGO 








ENRY COHN & COMPANY, 
Surplus Line Brokers, 

184 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
Exceptional facilities for handling large lines in reliable companies, 
Correspondence Solicited. 








Prominent Agents and Brokers. 








CHAS. FE. MITCHELTI, 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY 


Manager Eastern Department, including Metropolitan District 


| 
} 


The Star Fire Insurance Company 
| OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


56 and 58 Pine Street, = = =o New York 


= R. TUTTLE, EASTERN MANAGER, 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 
Dubuque Fire and Marine Insurance Co. of Dubuque, Iowa. 
Capital, $200,000. Surplus to Policyholders, $430,000. 
AGENTS WANTED 














WHERE IT the Order of Unity is popular and grows 

rapidly. Its popularity might mean many 
IS KNOWN dollars for YOU. Our representatives 
don’t have to ‘‘ write home for money.’’ Write us for litera- 
ture and you will learn why. 


ORDER OF UNITY 





Smithfield Street and Sixth Avenue, 


Sn aie 














sat 
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Life insurance Loans and tnvestments. 


Fictuarial. 











IFE INSURANCE POLICIES PURCHASED. 
LOANS ON SAME AT 6 PER CENT. 


Endowment, tontine and distribution policies discounted at 6 per cent. 
Give larger cash and loan values than companies. 
Premiums continued to maturity of policies. Commissions paid. 


Reference: The Merchants Loan and Trust Co., Chicago. 


JOHN V. FOX, Eguiras.e Borpinc, Curcaco, In. 








Mercantile Hgencies. 








Established 15 Years. 5 132 Nassau Street 
Telephone, 3388 John. Holmes Mercantile Agency New York 

Any Life, Accident or Fire Insurance Company is welcome to obtain reports any- 
where through this Agency, when desired; using their own or on blanks that will be 
furnished them free. 

No subscription fee or contract required, and monthly detailed accounts rendered 
at $1.00 each report. 

All reports will be typewritten copies of the ic from correspondents kept on 
file in the office. Satisfactory reports guaranteed. I employ a large number of trained 


inspectors for New York city reports. 
CHARLES B. HOLMES, Proprietor. 











“ 


. R. WHARTON, Life Insurance Expert, 


Not selling life insurance, but informa- 
tion about it. Full, accurate and impar- 
tial information on all branches of the 
business. Actuarial and statistical work 
for companies; literature and aids for 
agents; advice and assistance for policy- 
holders. Letters of advice to agents and 
policyholders, Confidential. Sendstamp. 


9 CLARK STREET, ROCM 10, CHICAGO. 


ty 


sc Za 


Get Facts.” 
UOHEYMYISY,, 


~y 

















Mnsurance Huditing and Hccounting. 


M. BERGER 


SPECIALIST IN INSURANCE ACCOUNTING 
23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Examinations & BJ Accounting Systems 
Method for Monthly Unearned Premiums 


Correspondence Invited from State Insurance Departments, Companies, Department Man- 
agers, General Agents and Brokerage Firms. References of the Highest Order on Application. 




















Cc. A. CRAIG, President W.R. WILLS, Vice-President 
Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Secretary and Treasurer 


The National Life and Accident Ins. Co. 


OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Combination Policy of Industrial Insurance Covering 
Sickness, Accident and Death 


$100,000.00 Deposited with Treasurer of Tennessee 





PROGRESSIVE AGENTS CAN SECURE 
DIRECT CONTRACTS WITH THE 


ES MOINES LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF DES MOINES, IOWA. 





Address C. E. RAWSON, President and General Manager, 
Or, WILL T. SMITH, Superintendent of Agencies. 


Good Territory in Middle and Western States. 





DAVID PARKS FACKLER 
Ex-President Actuarial Society 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, 
85 Nassau STREET, NEw YorK (Rooms 1404-5) 
_ Telephone, 5427 Cortlandt. 





aie C. WRIGHT, 


Successor to ELIZUR WRIGHT, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY. 


Accurate Work. 
Accounts Systematized. 


Thorough Experience. 
Examinations. Valuations. 
All professional calls will be given prompt, faithful and impartial attention, 


45 Milk Street, Rooms 77 and 87, BOSTON, Mass. 
Western Union Code. Cable Address, ‘‘ Actuary.” 





M. DAWSON, F. I. A. 
® CONSULTING ACTUARY. 


Member of the Actuarial Society of America, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, 
Member of the Deutscher Verein fuer Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, Etc. 


No. 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





R E. FORSTER, 
e 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


1001 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 





 ipseneneaas J. HARVEY, F. I. A,, 
Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


OFFICES OF COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. 5 





ACTUARY 
153 LA SALLE STREET 


J H. NITCHIE, 
e 





919 Association Building 


§ Central 739 
Telephones | Auto 3992 


CHICAGO 





rc BARNETT, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


511 EQUITABLE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 





| ieee W. GLOVER, Ph.D. (in mathematics). 
Consulting Actuary. 


1312 Geddes Avenue, = = = Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








Jndependent Fire Adjusters. 








AMES F. D.WILSON, Pittsburgh, Pa., 309 Fourtn Avg. 
General Adjuster of Fire Losses. 


= Bell Telephone, No. 3 Court. Prompt attention given to Insurance 
Companies’ Fire Losses in Pennsylvania; S. W. New York; E. Ohio; 
N. W. Maryland and N. of W. Virginia. Mr. Wilson being also a 
licensed auctioneer, disposes of salvage for the companies and saves for 
them the large profits which would be made by the Salvage Wreckers. 
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Bankers Lite Insurance Co. 


of the City of New York 


FOSTER M. VOORHEES, President 


Issues the most liberal policies. Offers the best renewal con- 
tracts to Agents of Standing and Responsibility. 


For particulars, apply 
FRANK TULLY, Manager Agency Department 


Home Office, 31 Nassau Street, New York City 


” 00 BUSY - is the title of a little leaflet prepared as an 
answer to the excuse so often given by business men that 
they are ‘‘too busy”’ to give the subject of life insurance 

attention. Numerous instances are quoted of persons dying suddenly, 
without having insurance for the protection of their families, showing 
how true is the old adage that ‘‘ delays are dangerous.” ‘Too Busy”’ 
is in the form of a folder of proper size to slip into an envelope, and 
so used freely by agents would undoubtedly prove a valuable aid in 
securing business. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES FOR “TOO BUSY.” 
6c. per copy; 50 copies, $1.25; 100 copies, $2; 500 copies, $7; 1,000 copies, $10; 
5,000 copies, $45; 10,000 copies, $80. 
If a general agent desires his card printed on the leaflet, the additional charge 


will be $2 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





SURETY ON BONDS. 
MERICAN SURETY COMPANY, 
100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


es see wee e eee eee cee $2,000,000 
BONDSMEN SUPERSEDED 
Bonds issued for Employees, Administrators, Guardians, and in Judicial Proceedings 


TRUSTEES. 


Thomas S. Kirkwood, Morton F. Plant, Elihu Root, Henry D. Lyman, Wm. Nelson Cromwell, 
Austin Lathrop, W. A. Nash, Chauncey M. Depew, Warner Van Norden, Thos. F. Ryan, 
Albert E. Lamb, Chas. M. Dow, Wm. A. Wheelock, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jas. A. Hayden, John 
J. Mitchell, Geo. F. Victor, Walter S. Johnston, James H. Eckels, R. C. Kerens, James H. 
Hyde, John Sloane, R. A. C. Smith, Robt. T. Lincoln, Henry H. Cook, E. F. Browning, C. H. 
Ludington, Jno. J. McCook, Robt. Pitcairn, Edward J. Berwind, Frank R. Lawrence, Valentine 
P. Snyder, Geo. S. Edgell, Andrew Mills, Grant B. Schley, Geo. W. Rogers, oe Stillman, 
Stuyvesant Fish, James B. Duke, Richard Delafield, N. Monseratt, Wm. H. McIntyre, M. F. 
Loughman, J. J. Sullivan, Charles A. Conant, Samuel S. Sharp, Robert S. Sloan. 
HENRY D. LYMAN, President. 


The American Fire Insurance Company 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CASHCAPITAL- - - - 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims - - - 2,116,118.40 
Surplus over all Liabilities - 222,677.40 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1905, 
$2,838,795.80 


$500,000.00 


OHN H. PACKARD, Jr., President 
and Asst. Sec’y 


WAITE BLIVEN, Secre . F. reasurer 
EDWARD MANEUVRE. Asst. Sec’ty | LOUIS S. AMONSON, Sec’y of the Agency Dept’ 





THEE 


South Atlantic Life: 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Richmond, Va. 


has desirable District Agencies open in Virginia and North 
Carolina. Men of integrity and character will be offered liberal 


contracts. Address the Company. 


ADOLPH LOEB & SONS 


General Agency Department 


-North German Fire Insurance Co. of New York, for all States. 


Transatlantic Fire Insurance Co. of Hamburg, Germany. 


Atlanta Birmingham Fire Insurance Co. of Alabama, for Illinois 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Anchor Fire Insurance Co. of Cincinnati, for Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Iowa. 
Security Fire Insurance Co. of Baltimore, for Illinois, Wisconsin 
Minnesota, Michigan, Missouri and Iowa. 
24 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Offices: { 159 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
411 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 








V—_— INSURANCE AGENTS 
in all territories to represent the 


TRADESMEN’S LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Liberal Contracts Offered Producers. 
OrpINARY LIFE, 


‘Cius Pran —“Don’t Die to Win.” 
Industrial Insurance (Monthly Plan) 
Write for full particulars, 
GrorcE W. Mason, Supt., 
Room 503, 253 Broadway, New York. 








Greater Returns for Agents 


In this day the fastest selling insurance is the 
money-maker, and our representatives say that 
Annuity outsells all other forms of insurance 
they are writing. We can make live, wide-awake 
men most attractive offers. 
Write at Once 
° Annuity and Life 
Empire Mutual Insurance Company 
Peters Building, :: :: ATLANTA, GA. 














HE COLONIAL LIFE INS. CO. 
OF AMERICA. 
ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 
DIRECTORS 
E. F. C. Younc, President First National Bank, J. C.; E. W. K1ncsianp, President Provi- 
dent Institution for Savings; Wm. C. HEPPENHEIMER, President The Trust Co. of New Jersey; 
Birp W. SPENCER, President People’s Bank and Trust Co., Passaic; JoHn A. WALKER, Vice- 
President Jos. Dixon Crucible Co.; HENry LeMBECK, President Lembeck & Betz Brewing 
Co.; GrorGE F. Perkins, Perkins, Goodwin. & Co., New York; Jos. D. BEDLE, Counsel to 
the Company; Wm. G. Bumsten, Vice-President Raritan River R. R.Co.; LAWRENCE Facan, 
President Fagan Iron Works; Wm. Murray, Treasurer Larchmont Water Co.; RoBErt 
Davis, President Jersey City Supply Co.; Ernest J. HeppENHEIMER, 2d Vice-President; 
Epw. L. Youn, Jersey City Coal. Co.; P. F. Wanser, Postmaster of Jersey City; JOHN 
Nevin, M.D., Medical Director; Jon Muttins, Mullins & Sons; J. E. HULsHIzER, President 
N. J. Title Guarantee and Trust Co.; F. L. SHEPPARD, Gen’l Supt. Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; 
Epw. P. Meany, Vice-President American Telephone & Telegraph Co. of N. 


An Assurance of Safe and Conservative Management. 
HOME OFFICE: 43 MONTGOMERY STREET JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





gon 


— LIFE AND ANNUITY CO. 


(LEGAL RESERVE) 


OF GREENSBORO, N. C. 


GUARANTY GAPITAL, $100,000.00 


Deposited with Insurance Commissioner North Carolina 








OFFICERS 


P. H. HANES 
Vice-President 


R. E. FORSTER, Actuary 


G. A. GRIMSLEY 
Secretary 


J. VAN LINDLEY 
President 
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Clement on Fire Insurance. 


Volume I—As a Valid Contract. Volume II—As a Void Contract. 





By George A. Clement, of the New York Bar, Editor of Fire Insurance Digest, 
Probate Reports Annotated, and the New York Annotated Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure. 





This work, the second volume of which has just been issued, is of exceptional 

value to all who are in any way interested in loss claims, including judges, law- 
yers, claimants, insurance company officers, managers, adjusters and agents. 
“ Vouume I., relating to the fire insurance policy as a valid contract in event of 
fire, and as affected by construction and waiver, estoppel and adjustment of 
claims thereunder, comprises 12 chapters and numerous sub-titles. The chapter 
titles are: 

I.—Duty of the Insured at the Time of Fire and Subsequent Thereto. 

II.—Parties to the Fire Insurance Contract and to the Adjustment of the 
Loss. 

IIlI.—Ascertainment of the Loss or Damage. 

1V.—Statement or Proof of Loss and Other Requirements or Conditions Prece- 
dent to Loss Becoming Due and Payable—Iron Safe Clause—Fraud. 

V.—The Options of the Insurance Company. 

VI.—Apportionment of the Loss. 

VII.—Payment of the Loss. 

VIII.—Subrogation. 

IX.—Limitation as to Suit or Action on Policy. 

X.—Waiver of the Terms and Conditions of Policy—Estoppel. 

XI.—Construction and Interpretation of the Fire Insurance Contract. 

XII.—Standard Forms of Fire Insurance Contract, and Riders or Clauses in 
General or Occasional Use. 

Vo.tumeE II. deals with the policy as a void contract in event of fire, and 
its scope may be gathered from the chapter titles here given: 

I.—Concealment. V.—Relating to Interest or Title. 

II.—Misrepresentation. VI.—Relating to Use or Occupation. 

III.—Warranty. VII.—Miscellaneous Provisions and Other Subjects. 

IV.—Other Insurance. VIIJ.—Statutory Provisions. 


Those who have heretofore purchased the first volume should now avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to complete the work by securing volume two. 





“Clement on Fire Insurance’’ is not a digest nor a treatise, but is of more practi- 
cal value than either, as it reduces the various subjects to a system of rules; 
it is an innovation as regards arrangement and treatment, and it presents impar- 
tially the minds of the courts as they are to-day upon the various subjects in a 
clear, concise, logical and comprehensive manner. In brief, it is one of the most 
valuable and practical fire insurance law books which has ever been published. 


Both volumes: $12 net, or $12.60 delivered. 
Either volume, separately: $6 per copy net, or $6.30 delivered. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Selling Agents, 
135 William Street, New York. 


Prices: { 





HE LIFE INSURANCE EXAMINER 
By the late CHARLES F. STILLMAN, M.S., M.D. 


A standard work upon medical examinations for life insurance. ‘Concise, Com- 


prehensive and Practical. 200 pages. Illustrated. Price $3.00. 
Published by THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
185 Wiliiam Street, New York. 





Indiana Mutual Life Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


AGENTS WANTED 


GENERAL AND LOCAL AGENTS wanted throughout Indiana. 
Standard premium rates. Special and attractive policy contracts. 
Exclusive territory with renewal contract to business producers. 


sO, 
TWO TRAVELING SPECIAL AGENTS to appoint and assist local 
agents in Indiana. Liberal contract with guarantee and renewals. 
Limited number of special contracts to place. 
Correspondence treated strictly confidential. 
perience. Address, 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, HOME OFFICE 


State age and ex- 














Bankers Reserve Life 


B. H. ROBISON, PRESIDENT, | 
Fd a) AVA OMAHA, - NEBRASKA. 
Lips fF —_——. | 
Sian aSReerasaa Wants Managers and General Agents | 
TSPOLICIESNOT EXCELLEDIN THE WORL by ; 

— wma) for the States of Iowa, Michigan, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wyoming and Texas, who can furnish first class 
references and secure business personally and through sub agents. 

To sell the New Twentieth Century Guaranteed Dividend Policy. 
Profitable Contracts for the right men. 
Address B. H. ROBISON, President, Omaha, Nebraska 


BANKERS 








PEOPLES MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE — 
ASSOCIATION AND LEAGUE 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Pays Sick, Accident and Death Benefits with a Division of Profits 
Every Fivé Years. Correspond with Home Office and get our plan. 
AGENTS WANTED 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE 


IAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Or New York. 


Office, 46 CEDAR STREET 


Washiogtoy 
Susurane Company, 


PROVIDENCE,R. 1. 





INCORPORATED 1799. 


{rowidente 





ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE CO. OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
Established 1809- 


OFFICE: 


76 William Street. New York City. 
EW ENGLAND MUTUALLIFE INS. CO. 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





ASSETS, January I, 1905......----.-----. ------------$38,324:422.73 
Pee lIA 1). ie ee eae ee Steep eee 34 638,296.48 
$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity, and energy, with or without experience, to act as 
agents in Massachusetts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 Milk Street. 

New York Office, St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, Seth H. Whitely, Manager. 
Benj. F. STEVENS, President D. F. Appet, Secretary. 
AtrrEp D. Foster, Vice-President. Wu. B. Turner, Ass’t Sec’y 


—— LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
F. S. STROBRIDGE, PRESIDENT. 


Industrial and Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all attractive forms of 
policies. 





Agents desiring to connect themselves with a solid and progressive, yet conservative 
life Insurance Company, can address the Secretary, giving references. 





HE MERIDIAN LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
ARTHUR JORDAN, President. 

Organized under the Legal Reserve Compulsory Deposit Law of Indiana. 
Reliable Agents wanted in unoccupied territory in Indiana. None but 
responsible men who are producers need apply. 

Address HOME OFFICE, STEVENSON BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





IncoRPORATED A. D, 1804, 


lee UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

FIRE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY. 
CAPITAL, - - - - - $200,000 
Losses Paid since Organization, ~ 17,661,233 

E. R. DANNELS, Secretary. Cc. S. HOLLINSHEAD, President. 


USTIN FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Cash Capital, over. . . . . . $300,000.00 
Assets, over . .. . . . . « $650,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, over . . $500,000.00 


LUMBER INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS $300,000 


Lumber and Woodworking Risks Solicited 
66 BROADWAY 3 NEW YORK 


















































. W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
G. W. HOYT, Deputy Ma: 2 

JOHN J. MARTIN, ‘Agency Supt. 

Wow England, Now York, Ohio, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Now Jersey, 


Delaware, District of Columbia, Vir W. Vir; 
N. Carolina, Tennessee, 8, Carolina, =n io” 
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COLORADO, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 


UTAH, WYOMING, NEW MEXICO 
INDIAN AND OKLAHOMA TERRITORIES 






_‘VIOUOHO 


W.S. WARREN, Resident Secretary. 


GEO. H, MOORE, ae 
JNO.V. THOMAS, f Asst-Sees. 





Rstablished 1886. Entered U. §. 1848. 


The statement of the condition of the United States Branch on the 31st of Dec., 1904, in accordance with the laws of 
the State of New York, is as follows: 


To ci vicncniwedeieceeetken es: AIO PAE Re $12, 107,398.43 

CO kai OO. ec ees etaeees witnaees 7,038, 506,47 

S versity of Michigan pi ea 

er een (i‘(f Lae emie eae Raw ee eae ee 5,068, 891.96 
Library 


As an illustration of the Comp _, ~ ,.acuce in maintaining its Assets in the United States in years of excessive loss 
the following figures may interest policyholders. 


Vear. Assets at January I. income, Expenditure. Excess of Expenditure 
1871 $3,054,361 $3, 163,901 $5,122,653 $1,958,752 
1872 3,640,450 3,733, 101 4,484,999 751,898 
1873 4,165,290 

Thus showing Excess OF EXPENDITURE in the two years Of.......... ee eee eee eect eee teen e eee eee eee $2,710,650 
And INCREASE OF ASSETS in the same time Of. ....... 0... cee cece cece cece teen nee weer cree cere ences I, 110,929 


. ProcreEss of the United States Branch: Net Fire Premiums—1848, $4,519; 1858, $471,988 ; 1868, $1,739,620; 
1878, $2,422,126; 1888, $3,928,010; 1898, $4,979,422; 1904, $6,974, 168.30. 
LossEs—The amount paid in satisfaction of fire losses in the United States in the course of fifty-sevenysyears is 
$97,091,951,10. This large sum, in conjunction with the growth of the Company’s business, evinces the confidence of 
the public and the faithfulness with which the Company’s losses are adjusted and settled. 
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